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| HE many years] have uſed Is Sea, 450 the different parts of 7" World I 
have been in, has given me ſeveral opportunities of making ſome uſeful remarks 
and obſeryations, and as my particular attention has been taken up in that way, 
having a natural propenfity to things of this kind; I ſhall therefore beg leave to 
mention ſome remarks and obſervations I have long thought of, and have well 
| weighed and digeſted in my own mind, and without further apology, ſhall 
lay them before the ingenious navigator, for his ſerious confideration and attention. 
I hope he will find ſomething 1 in them that 1 is both new and i improving, and that 
may be of ule to Seamen in general. 
I muſt here beg leave to mention, that I at firſt intended thoſe ee 
rerharks and obſervations, as an addition or Supplement to the Book of my Voyage 
to the Eaſt Indies, publiſhed in 1765, and the Second Edition of the ſaid Book 
publiſhed 1766 with additions, by which I thought I ſhould have all my remarks 
and obſervations together in one Book, but finding that the following remarks and 
obſervations are ſo many, as will be ſufficient to form a Work of themlelycs, I 
therefore intehd to make a ſeparate publication of them. UE 
I muſt acknowledge, I did not intend to have given myſelf any further tron! ble 
in making a publication of this kind, ſo many years after my former public+ti n 
when ſome things were partly worn out of my mind, by the great hurry of n- 
neſs I was employed in during the laſt war, at Portſmouth, being Maſter Arte: 
dant there all the War. My principal inducement for a ſecond . is, 
the favourable reception my former publication met with from the Gentlemen, 
Commanders and Officers in the India ſervice, and alſo from Commanders and 
Officers in the Navy, who have ſailed in thoſe ſeas fince I publiſhed my Book of 
DireQions for the Navigation in the Indian Seas. I cannot but find myſelf hap- 
py for the many genteel, civil and obliging things that have been ſaid to me, by 
gentlemen of all ranks that have failed in the Indian Seas, fince 1 left that coun- 
try, for which I think myſelf extremely obliged to them for their generous and 
candid behaviour to me; and many gentlemen, whom I never ſaw, ſent me let- 


CCC ters 


ters of a very obliging nature, c on the account of my publication, which was truly 
pleaſing. _ „„ HOY SE Pg Eo 
From the many civilities I 1 5 received from the oenclamen NR 


and at their particular requeſt, which was, that they wiſhed me to ſay ſome- 
thing more of the Engliſh Channel than I had ſaid in my former publication, and 
looking upon myſelf in ſome meaſure bound by their great civility and candour, 
to comply. with their requeſt, is my principal inducement for this publication, 


which has coſt me trouble, care, and much time, in collecting my thoughts toge- 


ther to furniſh materials for the work I am now to. treat of, which is of great 


. conſequence. to ſea-faring men in general that i is, a true knowledge of the Eng- 


liſh Channel; and I am ſorry to ſay by my own experience, - that I have found 
many men who have had the care of navigating ſhips of conſequence up and 
down the Channel, have had but very imperfe ideas of the navigation of it. It 
is of the utmoſt CN as to a ſeaman, to have a right knowledge of the navi- 


ga of the Channel. | 
I cannot but lament ſaying, I know nothing more Wanling, "an proper 
directions for the Englich Channel, and for failing i in and out of the principal 


harbours. Nothing of this ſort has been done fince Grenville Collins publiſhed. 
his Directions in 1685 for the Channel, which is very imperfect indeed. He 
gives you only the ſoundings a- breaſt of Scilly, and from thence to the Lizard. 


He gives you no ſoundings to the weſtward of Scilly, that being the principal 
thing wanted; he, like all others that have copied after him, ſuch as ſchool- 
maſters and teachers of navigation, has pretended to give directions for coming 


into the Engliſh Channel, and for ſalling up and down the ſame, by tracing the 


coaſt along in ſhore, giving you the cour fo and diſtance from place to place, and 


giving a deſcription of dry harbours, creeks, and inſignificant places, where ſhips : 
cannot go, and with which the Commanders of large ſhips bave nothing to do, 


and is only fit for coaſters to know. Perſons who have the care of large ſhips 
coming out of the ſea, wiſh only for directions how to keep their ſhips in the fair 
way, and to know where they are by their ſoundings, and how far they have got 
up or down the Channel by their depth of water, and wiſh to have proper direc- 
tions for ſuch places as may be proper for their ſhips to go into, &c. Theſe 
gentlemen, who ſay they have publiſhed proper Directions for We Engliſh Channel, 
not being ſca men, ſay their remarks and obſervations are obtained from our moſt 


experienced Navigators, and Channel Coaſters, with whom they baye conſulted, 
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at to whom they are obliged for their information, without they themſelyes 


knowing any thing of the matter (wholly relying « on what other men ſay, with- 
out knowing whether it be right or wrong,) truth or falſehood is what they can- 


not anſwer for, and therefore all that ſuch people have ſaid, or may ſay, ought 
to weigh but little in the ſcale of reaſon, or with reaſanable men in matters of 
this kind. The Author of ſuch remarks and directions ſhould be a ſeaman, who 


- Can; ſpeak F on ſuch ſubjects from his own knowledge and experience, 


and fuch a man's remarks, obſervations and directions, may be much more 
relied on, and will N more reaſonable to 9 15 man of ſenſe and knowledge 
of ſea aner 5 | 


Some Remarks and Gh wb on i the Great weber of a thorough Erl of 


the Engl, iſh Channel. 


It certainly behoves every ſeaman who has any thing to do with the care or 


management of a ſhip in navigating her up and down the Channel, to have a 


perfect knowledge of it; and I am fully perſuaded that a thorough knowledge 


of the Engliſh Channel is abſolutely neceflary to conſtitute a 9050 Scaman, an 
able Officer, or a brave Commender, for without this knowledge they may be 
ſaid to be very improper Officers, and unfit to diſcharge that weighty concern 
they have taken upon them, and have much to anſwer for to their Country. 


Whoeyer will duly weigh in their own mind the important conſequence that 


Trade and Navigation 1s to this Country, and will confider the vaſt wealth con- 
veyed through the Engliſh Cannel, and the great number of ſhips which have 


been loſt in it, muſt upon ſerious reflection, conclude that a perfect knowledge 
thereof is of the utmoſt i importance to Trade and the commercial concerns of the 


Nation, and it ſhould be the great ſtudy of ſeamen to attempt to render its navi- 


gation more eaſy and ſafe; and ſhould their endeavours prove inſtrumental in 


ſaving the property and lives of their fellow ſubjects, their troubles will be well 


rewarded, as it will redound ſo much honour to themſelves, and will prove of 


great adyantage to poſterity, who will bear a grateful remembrance. of their 
- virtuous actions, when they are no more, and they i it 1s to be hoped are reaping 


the reward of their virtuous and paſt actions when they were on tus fide of 
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__ - This brings to my mind another dg refleQion, which is the great e 
3 5 ef a Merchant; this is an ineſtimable character, and may be reckoned amongſt 


1 the firſt charaRers in a commercial country. The merchant is the firſt ſpring - 

1 and ſource of all trade and commerce, to him we are beholden for the great 9 
wealth that has flown into this kingdom at all times, and in all ages, he is the 1 

principal ſpring and encourager of agriculture, manufactories and manufacturers, 15 

3 and the encourager of all ſorts of trades, and the principal ſource and ſpring * ; 

trade and navigation; he loads his ſhips with the produce of his country, and 2 

ſends them abroad to foreign countries with rich and valuable cargoes, who after 1 

certain periods of time return with {till richer cargoes, which bring in a great : 

revenue to the ſtate, and enriches himſelf and all thoſe concerned in trade and : 

commerce with him, and he becomes a bleſſing to the community. But this £ 

Ptincipally depends on the care, wiſdom and abilities of thoſe who have the £ 

management and care of navigating his ſhips on their yoyage, the ſkillful and : 

canons ſeaman and navigator, the hope of the good, and ſucceſs of the 1 

voyage greatly lies with the Commander of the ſhip, and in a great meaſure . 

depends on his experience and care as a proper and judicious Seaman. | f 

But if the Merchant ſhould unwarily truſt his ſhip to the care of an unex- 2 

perienced and negligent Commander, who neither knows nor cares about the 5 

matter, how altered is the ſcene, the ſhip is wrecked, the crew periſhed, and the 5 

cargo loſt, the merchant becomes a bankrupt, the: manufacturers ſuffer, the I 

tradeſman ruined, and all concerned are involved in that buſineſs and brought to ; 

ruinous calamity. Suppoſe a man has brought ſuch misfortunes upon himſelf, : 

his employers, his friends, and benefaQors, through the want of {kill in his pro- 1 

& feſſion; how muſt he feel himſelf, if this loſs happened through ignorance, in- 3 
7 ; | attention or neglect. Oh! how ſtrong muſt be his remorſe of "conſcience, ! it he 5 
7 5 W capable of 8 This idea alone, I ſhould think would induce every ' 
UF . ſeaman to make himſelf thoroughly aequainted with the buſineſs of his profef- 5 
'. ſion, but particularly with the knowledge of the Engliſh Channel, which would - 
= a tend greatly to his advantage, and would much leſſen his care and anxiety, and + 5 
it would enable him to go through his buſineſs with pleaſure, eaſe and comfort, and ; 
. ſafety to himſelf and all about him. I am very ſorry to ſay, many have been a 
1 the loſſes I have known to happen to ſhips, through want of experience and oo 1 
21 e knowledge. I ſhall ſay more of this in the work itſelf. Wt : 
LY | : 
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ig. * 4 
' The Engliſh Channel is moſt certainly a dangerous navigation at all t times, but 


particularly in the Winter, and when the navigator is entering it, then ſhould he 
act with caution and care. It ſometimes happens, and that too frequently, that 


4. 


when ſhips which have made long and dangerous voyages, and are coming home 


richly laden, have been ſhipwrecked on their native coaſt, whereby both mer- 


chants, owners and mariners have been impoveriſhed. All our neighbouring 
Nations will acknowledge, that no Nation abounds with more ſkilful and experi- 


enced ſeamen than our own, none meeting danger with more courage or bra- 


very, none taking more care, or uſing more circumſpection to prevent it, or more 
laborious to overcome it. It ſometimes happens, that in long voyages, the Maſter, 


Mate, and the moſt knowing men in the ſhip have died, and the ſhip has 
been brought into fight of land by thoſe who have ſkill enough to conduct the ſhip 


at ſea, but are wholly unacquainted with the Channel, and the coaſt and harbours 
thereof; or having but little knowledge, dare not truſt to it in ſuch cafes, and to 


ſuch perſons the following Remarks and Obfervations, I hope will ſerve in the room 
of a Pilot. It is but too well known, that as many ſhips are loſt by ignorance 
and negligence, as by ſtreſs of weather, ſo that the Maſter of a ſhip hath a great 
charge, and ought to be a ſober man, as well as a good ſeaman and ſkilful navi- 
gator ; all the helps of art, care and circumſpeRion are to be uſed by him, that 
the lives of Mariners, the moſt uſeful of his Majeſty” s ſubjects, and the fortunes 
of honeſt and worthy Merchants under his care may be preſerved, which i is the 
principal intention and deſign of my prefent publication, and my fincere wiſhes | 


5 are, that proſperity may attend them. 


- 


: Same R om bs hs nd Direction 5 he coming into the Engl, iſh Chanel, 3 Englan 


and F. ranct. 


he Mariner having left the vaſt Bebe” and brooght his 8 into 5 brides 
near the land, amongſt tides or Rreams, his art of navigation muſt now be to 
afide, and pilotage taken in hand. The nearer the land, the greater the danger, 
therefore the care of the mariner ought to be the more. 

| Being in a tide's way and narrow channel, rocks and ſands, I muſt beg leave 
to recommend to the ingenious mariner's care and mature confideration, your 


rides, courſes, ſoundioge, and the goodneſs of your compaſſes, and to keep the 


lead conſtantly a going when it can be done, and to pay a particular regard to 
the 


bet 


* * G \ 4 : 
2 
? © Sg 


the 1 regard to the 5 of vater, and de dert of foundings, - 
though the latter is not ſo much to be relied on.. 

The next thing I would recommend to your care, is * 1 of, de dow 
f which alters the courſe, to.the loſs. of many. ſhips, eſpegially when you ſail cloſe 


upon a wind; then, if the tide takes you on the Weather bow, you will fall much 


to lee ward of your expectation, and if the tide takes Your on the lee: add it carries 
you the windward of your expectation. | . 


— 1 
n 1 5 - . 8 * 8 1 * 
+ N. 2 


Coming out of the ocean, and haying got into the 8 in hs 8 of 


the Channcl, which you may know by. the, water being diſcoloured, your beſt help | 


is a good obſeryation of the latitude ; 4 the next obſeryation i is your depth of water, 
with the colour and quality, of the ground and ſort of ſoundings, though I mult 
ſay this varies very much, and is uncertain, as I haye found by experience in 
ſounding, that! it ſeldom happens that two caſts of the lead are alike in quality, ſo 
that I would not have any truſt to it, but be principally governed by:the depth of 


water, (with this one obſeryation) that i is to bei in general obferved, that the ground 
.to the ſouthward on the coaſt of France is more coarſe or gruffer ; that is to ſay, 


the ſand is more coarſe or more gravelly, bigger ſhells, and more variety than on 
the coaſt of England or to the northward. But to the northward, and on the 


coaſt of England, the ground i is finer in general. For 5. 6, 7 or. 8 leagues to the 


ſouthward of Scilly, you will have from 60 to 62 or 64 fathom water, fine white 
ſand, with fome red and black amongſt i it, and ſometimes ſome. ſmall ſhells or 


pieces of ſhells, and at other. times White ſand. only. But more of this in the 


w ork itſelf. 


I muſt here take notice of the great uncertainty of ſhip's reckonings at 
ſea, when failing on the vaſt Ocean, and how little dependance people 


ought to put in eſe reckonings, unleſs they are very circumſpect in keeping 


N 0 as there are many things they will meet with, Which will deceive and 


miſlead them, ſuch as ſtrong and uncertain currents, wick ſhould be carefully 


noticed, and proper allowance made for them, and which ſhould be a great part 
of the nayigator's a Tbis will alſo be more re fully explained | in the Work 


Hal: 7 | | N 
Jam rather of opinion that ſhip 8 DEE Page are e often much out, by 19 5 want 


of attention to the length of their half minute glaſſes, the meaſurement of their 
Log- line, and to the heaving of the Log. 1 have often failed in company with 


N that have been 1 ina ef gale of wind failing 8, 90 or 10 Knoss, when we 
have 
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here n not gone ſo faſt by. one, one ahi an balf, and e two knots, yet 


they only ſailed a-breaft, and did not go an inch a head of us; theſe on muſt - 


have many more miles on their Log- board in 24 hours than we, and in running 
the diſtance of a thouſand: leagues would make a number of leagues difference; 


This I have often experienced in a paſſage, that ſhips i in company have made one 


fifth, or ſometimes: more difference 1 in the diſtance run more than we had done, 
entirely owing to their paying no regard to the length of their glaſſes, and to their 
marking the log-line too ſhort, which is an abominable and ſhameful neglect, 
as it can ſo eaſily be avoided, and otherwiſe may be attended with the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequences; and another great miſtake in heaving the log is, the too 


often ſending the young men and unexperienced people of the quarter deck to 


heave the log, who are entirely inca pable of judging what allowance to make, 
whether there has been more or leſs wind, or more or leſs ſail made, or if the 
wind has hauled more forward or come more aft, ſince the log was laſt hove, &c. 
This is a matter that requires the niceſt inſpection and judgment of the moſt 
experienced and judicious Officer, but it is too often neglected. | 
People too frequently take it for granted, that the half and quarter minue glaſſes 
are the juſt length they are marked upon the end, or ſometimes both ends, with 


a pen and ink, 28, 29 or 30 ſeconds, which I have reaſon to believe are marked 
by gueſs, without any regard to the true time, for which reaſon I have always 


made it a rule to try and prove the glaſſes before the ſhip failed out of port, to, 
proceed on her voyage to ſea, and ſcarce ever found a glaſs marked right. 1 


| have ſeen one marked 27 or 28 ſeconds, which I have found upon trial to be full 
zo, and others that have been marked 30 ſeconds have not run more than 28. 


Thus people are led into an error, by marking their log line according to the 
time of the glaſs, as they find it marked, without trying or proving its exact- 
neſs, which may be very eaſily done, and what I would recommend to all com- 
manders of ſhips. to ſee done, as a en of the greateſt conſequence to them, 


particularly in long voyages. 


And when the half minute glafles are cont to be 30 ſeconds, which is 8 
they ſhould be, then ſhould the log line be marked 50 feet to each knot, that being, 


according to the opinion of thoſe learned men who have meaſured a degree of the 


meridian in different parts of the Earth, the moſt exact proportion to the mea- 
ſurement of a Terreſtial Degree, and is what I have always marked the Log- line, 
anch in general J have found my reckonings as euact as moſt people s in either 


long 


N! 
1 or 8 vom. and if i it 6 happens that 2 perſon ſhould. have no ba of 


thirty ſeconds, then let the lop-line | be ſtill marked in the ſame rule of proportion; 


which, is, if a glaſs of 30 ſeconds gives 50 feet to a knot, how , ſhould: a 
glaſs of 28 ſeconds give. Anſwer, 46% to a knot, &c. F WL. ar 
Hlowever, I would not have any one Sea upon, or truſt too 58 to their 
a . reckoning in broad ſeas, for their longitude, but to convince them of its 


error by comparing the longitude by account with the variation and the known 18 
longinde of the Iſlands, Capes or Headlands they are near, according to the varia- 


tion, and this I will venture to ſay is far more to be depended on, particularly i in 
India voyages, than any other method yet diſcovere. . 


This attention is what I would with every ſeaman to pay to the variation; _ 


and not ſo blindly to follow a practice, that common ſenſe muſt convince every 
man is ſubject to error in every part, I mean the dead reckoning, particularly in 


broad ſeas; and any extenfive navigation where the height and quick increaſe 
and decreaſe, as well as change of the variation, is evidently as certain a guide as 
the ſun at noon, for diſcovering the latitude ; - this induced me to mention thoſe 
teſtimonies that may lead others to purſue a track i in which, as there is a certainty, 
to there is a ſafety ; for by Celeſtial Obſervations, if care is taken none can err, 5 


and this muſt undoubtedly make paſſages more expeditious, as well as fecure. 


Many are the fatal conſequences that has befallen ſhips in the India trade, from 


Sagte not paying due attention to the variation, which is ſtill too much neglected, 
as from very recent inſtances is evident. Some having been wrecked on the Coaſt 


of Guinea, or on the Cape de Verd, others on the. Cape de Verd Iflands, one very 


lately on the Iſland Bonaviſta, others run aſhore on the coaſt of Brazil, merely 

throvgh inattention to the variation, for were they ſtrictly to obſerve the variation, 

and make it their ſure guide, which undoubtedly i it is, they could not commit 

ſuch groſs errors. I ſhall therefore mention what I myſelf have purſucd and 

found unerring, and what is approved of, and ſupported by the 1 8 8 a: ſome 
very experienced Commanders in the India Service. 

Before I leave this ſubject of the Variation of the Compaſs and Magnete Needle, 
which I think one of the greateſt myſteries of Nature, and in my opinion nothing 
can ſtrike the Human Mind with more aſtoniſhment and HUE than to think 

of the wonderful effects of Variation. About a Century and an half ago it was 
eaſterly in the Engliſh Channel. There was a time when there was no varia- 


tion, it then became weſterly, and has been increaſing by flow degrees to be at 


this 
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this time near 24 degrees in che Engliſh Channel, the wamderfol cauſe of 9 
changing from eaſt to weſt, and the riſing to the height it is now in the Englifh 
Channel, and why ſo high in ſome parts of the globe, and but little or none in 
other parts, and why cafterly in ſeveral parts of the Globe, whilſt it is weſterly 
in others; and in many parts of the Globe there is no variation at all! This is a 
wonderful thing to confider ſeriouſly of, and has employed the thoughts 
ot the greateſt men and Philoſophers that have lived, but they all fell 
ſhort of being able to account for its cauſe. It is a phenomena of Nature, and 
ſeems to be a fecret that God has been pleaſed. to reſerve from the knowledge 
of mankind, until he ſhall pleaſe, in the fullneſs of time, that it ſhall be diſco- 
vered; and when that time may come, it is my opinion ſome wonderful diſcovery 
will be made known to mankind, which may tend much to their good and advan- 
tage; and if this ſhould be the caſe, how ovght it to ſtrike the Mariner's mind, 
and induce him to be a ſtrict and careful obſerver of the variation, in every | 
part of the Globe he may happen to fail in! It has been the Author's principal 
care, his ſtudy and peculiar pleaſure, conſtantly to obſerve the variation, Morning 
and Evening, at ſea, or failing Coaſtways, and in every Harbour wherever he went, 
as his former Publication will ſhew, and he can venture to ſay, that he has made 
as many obſervations of the itte, as any W Who lived in the age 
he lived in + FE: 8 
Il muſt here beg leave to Gon Colca more upon the variation, which has 
for many years paſt been much neglected, and is ſtill too much ſo, which is ſur- | 
_ prizing to me, that a thing of ſuch conſequence to Navigation, and to Navigators, 
ſhould be fo little noticed, when it is a thing that muſt give ſo much pleaſure to 
a reflecting mind. It therefore has ſurpriſed me, that any man, with ſuch a 
guide as the variation is, ſhould either ſplit his ſhip on iſlands, or be wrecked on 
coaſts, rocks or ſands. Yet I have known many ſhips loſt through inattention 
to this important guide, which, if they had been ſufficiently attentive to, it would 
have warned them of their danger, by which they might have ſaved their ſhips, 
This is an unpardonable inattention. 

I know it has been a prevailing cuſtom ene ſeamen in 8 to pay 
little regard to the variation, and if they can "Gd the variation to a quarter 
of a point, they think it near enough, and trouble their heads no more about it; 
but they are much miſtaken, for the variation cannot be too minutely obſerved; 
for how can any man work his day's work ſea without knowing exactly, what, 
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or how much the variation is, that he may allow it in 55 Work. Vet there are 
great numbers of ſeamen, and even Commanders of ſhips, who have the charge 


and care of navigating them, who have but little knowledge of the variation, and 


: bardly know how to allow for it, the more the pity ! that the care and charge of a 
ſhip and men's lives ſhould be committed to the care of ſo ignorant a man. 


I have been informed by perſons of undoubted veracity, that they have known 
thoſe who have been intruſted with the command of ſhips of great conſequence, 


who have ſteered the courſe up Channel by the dravght of the Channel, without 
allowing the variation, and infiſted upon it that the variation was allowed in 
the draught, whereby they have run into great danger, and narrowly eſcaped being 


loſt; This is a thing which very much ſurpriſed me to hear, that any man wo 

had been intruſted with the care or command of a ſhip, or had any thing to do 

with the navigating thereof, could be ſo ignorant and void of reaſon; I hope 
there are no more ſuch ignorant Britiſh Navigators, but leſt there ſhould, I beg 


leave to acquaint them, that the Channel Draughts are made without allowing for 
the variation, it being left to the navigator to allow the variation, as he ſhould 


from time to time find it increaſe or decreaſe, the Channel Draughts being 


made as if there was no variation; for inſtanee, by the draught of the Channel, 
the coaſt lies, or the courſe from the Lizard to the Start to the Ifle of Wight-and: 
to Beachy Head is, Eb and Wbs, therefore to allow. the variation, which is at 


| leaſt 23 weſt at this preſent time, which is full two points, ſhews a ſhip bound 


up Channel muſt ſteer Eb> to make an EbN courſe, which is the along ſhore 


courſe up Channel, and WbN in going down the Channel. J hope this hint is 


ſo plain, that none can miſtake it, and that it will prevent any more blunders of 
the kind, which may be attended with dangerous confequences, though I ſhould 


never have imagined a hint of this kind any ways neceflary, had 1 not been told 


that there are people capable of making ſuch miſtakes. 


This Commander was one of the too many unſkilful Navigators, whom neither 


long life, experience? or maturity of age, could furniſh: him with a proper know- 
ledge of his profeſſion, which was extraordinary, but ſuch men there are in all 
| profeſſions; all Divines are not alike, Doctors and Lawyers are not alike in their 
capacity, one man excels another, almoſt as much as men do brutes. This com- 
pariſon will hold good with Seamen, many of whom I have known, who have 
been bleſt with long life, and have been long in the ſervice, yet they have not 
acquired that; ————— knowledge that might have been expected of them, 


owing 


D 
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owing to their flacknels of ind and i inattention, others whom I have known, at 
a very early period of life, have ſhewn a ſprightly genius and knowledge of their 
profeſſion, far exceeding thoſe that were old enough to be their fathers. Thoſe 
are the fort of men that ſhould be taken notice of, and encouraged according to 
their riſing genius and true merit, though young men. Let it not be underſtood 
from this, that I mean young men of genius ſhould have the preference of old 
men of genius, I mean quite the reverſe, let metit and genius be rewarded 
wherever it is found, giving preference to the man of years, if he be a man of 
merit and experience, for to him perhaps the young man may be obliged for his 
good example and wiſe precepts, as the foundation of his knowledge, and it 
would be well that the young men who are breeding up in the featuring way, 
would taketheir leſſons of inſtructions from the ſenſible and experienced men in 
the ſea ſervice. 

I would wiſh to enforce the idea into every youth of the fif ing generation, 
that are one day to ſupply the place of an old man, perhaps a good old man, and 
an experienced Officer, for as generation ſucceed generation, ſo muſt men ſucceed 
men. This idea, I ſhould think would inſpire young men, and ſpur them on to 
be men of genius in their profeſſion, whatever it may be. If the youth is in the 
Sea Line, let me beg leave to tell him, there is no way of life he can more effec- 
tually ſerve his Country than in that Line; if in the Merchants Service, by being 
an experienced Seaman and a good Nd he is to ſupply the place of ſome 
good man who was before him, he will then commence an oſtemible man by 
his honeſty, care and abilities; as a Seaman and a Navigator, he will have it in 
his power to render great ſervice to his country, by carrying on its trade and com- 
merce with ſafety, proſperity, and advantage to the Nation at large, and with 
credit and reputation to himſelf; if the youth is in the Navy, on which the ſafety 
and honour of this Kingdom ſo much depends, he ſhould be, if poſſible, more 
diligent in ſtudying his duty in the line of his profeſſion, fo as to be a perfect pro- 
ficient in every part of his profeſſional knowledge, that when he comes to ſucceed 
men of riper years, and men of knowledge and experience, which long ſervice 
has furniſhed them with, I ſhould hope that the young man would be careful to 
make himſelf properly qualified to ſucceed the venerable Officer, inſomuch that 
the Nation ſhould nor ſuffer by the young man ſuccecding the old one. I muſt 
here beg leave to obſerve, that the young man I am ſpeaking of, ſhould know 
that he has much to expect, he has much to get and much to loſe ; he has more 
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8 kis own reputation, credit and honour to. preſerve or loſe; he has the 8 
of the Nalion to preferve, which ſhould be dearer to him than his own. In the 


1 courſe of ſervice, the ſtation he may be in may bring him to the Command, not 
i : only of a ſingle ſhip, but to the command of a Squadron of Men of War; and 
s | | in the time of War ; when he may meet with a Fleet of the Encmies Ships, com- 
i] manded by a great Officer, whoſe fame is ſpread abroad; he is ſaid to be an 
. extraordinary good Seaman, an accompliſhed Navigator, a great and Gallant 
1 Officer who is to be the opponent of the young man I have been ſpeaking of; 
1 the two fleets are approaching each other; I will for a moment ſuppoſe mylelf 
1 ſome inviſible being at his elbow, who knows his heart and feelings of his mind 
4 at this time, and if there were c ellos, I will ſuppoſe I had the power to inſtil 
1 the principles of virtue and honour into him, but find him arguing in his own 
1 mind, and ſaying, I have here got the Enemy in view, whoſe fleet is commanded 
* by a great and able Officer, a man of great experience, and renown for his 
i” valour and great prudence; I muſt act with great caution and circumfpection,, 
iN | that I may not by any manœurre of mine give him an advantage over me, 
WM which may prove very diſadvantageous to my ſhips, and the Squadron 
W - that I command; Let me examine myſelf, and fee if 3 am equal in 
 F abilities to my opponent, whoſe character I know is great; he is ſaid to be 
4 an experienced good Seaman; ſo am I; this is one of the accompliſhments 1 
"= value myſelf nuch upon; he is ſaid. to be an accompliſhed Navigator; fo 
% am]; this is another accompliſhment that I value myſelf upon. He is ſaid 
10 - to be a great Officer; I ſhall not ſay I am a great Officer, but I can fay 
$i: Jam an Officer that knows my duty, having made the ſervice my ſtudy from 
iN my youth upwards ; mine opponent bears the character of being a man of great 
14 valour; I know myſelf enough, to know that I am not deficient in that highly 
| 1 neceſſary and great ingredient to make a man a great Officer. I hope I ſhalt 
Mp not be found to have leſs of that virtuous quality than is found in the breaſt of 
"Is every good and Britiſh Seaman, who have been famous for their renown and 
„ heroic actions, as it is mentioned in the Annals of our Country; I conſcientiouſly 
| þ " 's have examined myſelf, and think I am not deficient of any part of my duty; I 
| N | - hope 1 have a due ſenſe of mine own honour, but I have a higher ſenſe of the 
[i 1 honour and intereſt of my Country, which is dearer to me than life itſelf; I hope 
1 my conduct will he ſuch, that I may not outlive mine honour, but above all, may 
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my conduct be ſuch, that I may never bring m my King or my Country 1 into difre= 
pute, 
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| pute, or in any ways be the cauſe of diminiſhing or a the luſtre or 
' honour of either; that 1 may ſupport the character of a Britiſh Seaman and an 
Officer, i is the very height and with of my ambition. | 


I have faid ſo much upon this fubje&, with an hope and intention PRA it will 
raiſe the mind of the youth of the riſing generation, who are training up in the 


own information, who are often anſwered unpleaſantly. This will ſave them 
the trouble of enquiry, and will furniſh them with abundance more 6A they 


could think of to aſk in the practical part of ſeamanſhip. 


1 muſt beg leave to obſerve, that there is a ſort of doctrine which I hope will 
never gain credit in the fervice, and which cannot- be-too much diſcountenanced 


or reprobated, which is, that it is poſſible to be a good Officer without being a 
| good Seaman, which I poſitively deny, it being 2 flat contradiction of reaſon and 
common ſenſe ; I believe it to be generally favoured by thoſe Officers who came 
too late into the ſervice t& be initiated into a ſeaman's duty; wiſhing at once to 


become Officers, they were perhaps placed to command, inſtead of being placed 
in the tops, or other. parts of the ſhip to be taught a ſailor's duty. To fay that it 


ſea ſervice at this time, whom I have had all along i in my eye, and korn 1 hope 
will in ſome meaſure receive benefit from the following pages, as it differs 
greatly from any thing ever yet publiſhed on the Art of Navigation or Sea- 
manſhip, and will fave young men from enquiring or aſking queſtions for their 


is poſſible for a man to be a good Officer without being a Seaman, is an aſſertion 


that no man who calls himſelf an Officer can maintain, and which every ſeaman 
will call abſurd. It may with equal truth be ſaid, that an Officer may at once 


be a good Farmer, when to his coſt he would ſoon find, that being ignorant in 
the myſtery and labour of huſbandry, he would be deceived by every perſon he 
employed, as that Officer will moſt aſſuredly be, and with a riſque to his reputa- 
tion, who has not a knowledge of a ſeaman, and who is obliged to truſt to his 


Boatſwain, ſhould his ſhip be diſabled either in bad weather or in Battle. It is 


well known, that when there has been an exertion from the Captain or Com- 
manding Officer's own knowledge, as a Seaman, with what advantage the Ser- 
vice has been carried on, greatly to the good of it; lower maſts have been got 
im and rigged, top-maſts have been got up after being carried away, in the fourth 


part of the time that the ſame duty has been performed when entruſted to 
Officers, whoſe abilities, whether good or bad, and the Captain has been a judge 
of the duty, There is a confidence allo which the men have in their Com- | 


mander ; . 
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mander; When chey find he is a Seaman, the duty is carried on. with a good will 


and a ſteady chearfulneſs, becauſe they know that he is a competent judge of all 
that can be expected in the performance of AE duty. So much for the SEaman 


and the Officer e e * 


But how often has it happened, that a whole ſet of top-men have been flogged, 


| becauſe the top-gallant yards have not been got acroſs ſo ſoon as other ſhips, | 
though there has been the utmoſt alacrity ſhewn by thoſe people; and perhaps: 


from their over eagerneſs the miſtake happened; but the Captain, being a /ubber 


himſelf, and having never rigged a yard arm, calls his zealous ſailors lubbers 
| (who have as much pride for the ſhip he commands as himſelf) and flogs them 


at a venture, for not doing what he is not a judge of, and which often does not 


depend upon their beſt exertions. So much for the man who is neither the 


Seaman nor the Officer, This is what cauſes real diſcontent in the ſeamen. 

I therefore ſhall heg leave to draw a concluſion from what has been ſaid, and 
leave it to thoſe who are jadges to decide upon it, and ſure I am, that ſeamen like 
to be commandeded by Officers who are ſeamen, and greatly diſlike and deteſt 


te idea of being commanded by Officers who are not: the former may lead 
them to any length that men can go, or the love and eſtèem for their Officer can 


carry them, whilſt the latter will neither carry nor lead them to perform any 
noble action that may tend to the good of the Service, but will ever be diſcon- 


tented and unhappy whilſt they are under ſuch an Officer's command. This 
ſhews the good or ill conſequences of an Otlicer's being a Seaman or not, with 


reſpect to the good of the Service. 

I muſt here beg leave to mention an inſtance of amen reſpect, love and 
ratitude to their Commander (Who was a brave man). They were going into 
ction with the enemy, who was very ſuperior in point of force. In making 

his ſpeech to the ſhip's company, he recommended proper conduct and good 
behaviour to them, and the more ſo, as the enemy were of ſuperior force, and 


ſaid he hoped they would behave with that bravery and reſolution peculiar to 
Britiſh Seamen ; to which the honeſt ſeamen antwered, Sir, We will ſtand by 


you while there is. a timber: head of the ſhip above water. What a glorious 
ſaying was this to a brave Commander! and from this concluſion, what a 
picture a rational mind may draw ! and which I. think ſhould induce every man. 


io be thought a Scamen, and that he ſhould be convinced i in his own mind that 


he is ſo. | 
I ſhall 
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1 hal here bes leave to ſay ſomething reſpecting the. Lunar Obſervations, as 
they are become in great practice amongſt Mariners, and as they are come to a 
great proficiency i in that part of ſcience, in ſo much, that it is ſaid they will with 


a degree of certainty find the Longitude at ſea to half a degree. This is a moſt 


comfortable circumſtance to Navigators in general, and a great improvement in 


navigation, if properly attended to, and can be relied on, as they ſay it may bez 
If ſo, it is undoubtedly a thing of the firſt conſequence in the great art of naviga- 
tion, and ſhould have every encouragement given it, as a thing of the greateſt 
moment to all ſeafaring men. I will ſuppoſe all that has been ſaid on this head 
to be literally true, yet I would not have mariners forſake their old way of keep- 
Ing their reckoning, and the method of working their day's work at ſea. The 
Lunar Obſervations I think ſhould make them more attentive, exact, and circum- 
ſpect in keeping their reckoning, and working their day's work, ſo that when 
they bave a Lunar Obſervation, the nearer the dead reckoning comes to it, the - 
more ſatisfactory it muſt be to the Navigator, bat if the difference between the 
Lunar Obſervations and the dead reckoning is great, it is likely to cauſe a doubt in 
the mind of the Mariner which of the two to abide by, for this very reaſon I have 
been very particular in the following pages, in giving a very full and natural deſ- 
cription of a day's work at fea, and the manner of working it, and the right 
and true manner of working a day's work, when the dead reckoning and 
| obſervation does not agree, and how to correct the dead reckoning when a ſhip 
haas been ſeveral days without an obſervation, with exaQtnefs and certainty, by 
which method I have for forty-five years kept the moſt exact reckonings that can 
be produced, and always made the land to the greateſt nicety and exactneſe, of 
which I ſhall ſhew great numbers of examples in the Work itſelf, by which 1. 
mean to ſhew it is poſſible to keep a ſhip's reckoning with great exactneſs, if 
ſeamen have judgment, and will be careful and attentive. 

What has induced me to ſay ſo much upon Lunar Obſervations and the keeping 
4 a ſhip? s reckoning is, that I think it poſſible for a man to deceive himſelf, for 
while he is engroſſing all his attention to one thing, he totally neglects the other, 
in ſo much that he may bewilder himſelf, ſo that he may be liable to commit the 
groſſeſt errors. An inſtance we have had not many years ſince, when a Navi- 
' gator, reckoned to be of great and long experience in Lunar Obſervations, was 
coming from abroad and bound up Channel, he committed a blunder that the 


gRorant navigator could not have committed a greater; he got on the wrong 


ſide 
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ſide of this oft, that' is to fay, he got into Mount's Bay: in hazy weather, our 5 
knowing where he was, and it is not to this day known, whether he went to the 
northward, or to the ſouthward, or to the eaſtward, or weſtward of Scilly; how 
the ſhip got into Mounts Bay is a myſtery yet unravelled, but it muſt be 
acknowledged he was very fortunate, to eſcape the imminent danger the ſhip 
mult have been i in; no leſs than a miracle. It is things like this that ene 
ſhould obſerve and pay attention to, as it is better to improve by other men's 
miſcarriages than our own. The idea of keeping the Longitude, or being 
governed by the Lunar Obſervations after yon ſtrike ſoundings, is a miſtaken 
idea; your prineipal director and guide is the Latitude and depth of water, which 
I have given in the following Work; according to the depth of water, the exat 
diſtance to the weſtward of Scilly, or the Lizard, providing you are ſure of your 
| Latitude, is the firſt principal thing. to be configgred: and the ſecond OY 
thing i is the depth of water, &c. 
One obſervation more I muſt beg leave to make. Lunar Obſervations can. 
only be made at particular times, when the weather is favourable to make ſuch 
obſeryations ; the weather muſt be fair, clear and a good horizon, which does not 
frequently bappen in the Chops of the Channel, but the reverſe, generally cloudy, 
| hazy weather, very improper for ſuch obſervations, therefore they muſt wholly 
depend on their dead reckoning; which leads me again to ſay, it is the only thing 
they have to depend upon, they therefore ſhould endeayour to keep it in the moſt 
exact manner they poſſibly can, being very circumſpect in their courſes and 
diſtance, and to be careful to keep the proper parallel of latitude, and particu- 
| larly to obſerve their ſoundings, and to mind how they ſhoal the water as they 
approach the Channel, &c, &c, More particular mention made of this in its 
proper place; wherein I have mentioned many inſtances of the great loſs of ſhips 
at different places, and different periods of time, merely through ignorance, want 
of care and proper attention, Which reflects great diſcredit on thoſe navigators 
who were the cauſe of ſuch National loſſes, through their want of profeſſional 
knowledge as ſeamen and navigators. I muſt beg leave to ſay, however uſeful 
Lunar Obſervations may de in the wide Ocean, they are not ſo in narrow leas, 
like the Engliſh Channel. | 
cannot in this place forbear taking notice of a practice, ſo inconfi ſtent and 
abſurd, that one would really wonder how it ſhould have become ſo common in 
uſe, eſpecially by thoſe whom, from their long experience, one might naturally 


expect 
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expect to have known better, were there not too many examples thereof; and 


that is, navigators keeping their ſhips, when in the wide ocean, ſo cloſe to the 


wind, with their ſails as ſharp trimmed as they can make them, whereby they 


will not go above three or four knots, whereas, by keeping the ſhip a point 
further from the wind, ſhe would make leſs Towns and almoſt double her 


diſtance. I would particularly recommend this method in paſſing the ſouth eaſt 


trade outward bound to India, and in the north eaſt trade home ward bound from 


India, in order to get the ſooner into the weſterly wind's way, which they will 
meet about 3o degrees of latitude on either fide of the line. I am perſuaded 


that this method of acting would ſhorten the India voyages very conſiderably, 


and muſt therefore be approved of by every ſea man of judgment. 
As I have already ſaid much about the Engliſh Channel, which was the inten- 


tion of my publiſhing this book. I know there are many Seamen and Com- 
manders of ſhips, though very converſant and well ſkilled in their profeſſional 
knowledge, but from their trading far abroad, and making long voyages, prevents 
their acquiring fo perfect a knowledge of the Chon as thoſe that go more 
frequently up and down it: it is to thoſe, and ſuch ſeamen that are employed on 
long voyages, as well as others, that I hope will be inſtructed and will reap . 
advantage from my deſcription of the Channel, which is very different from any 
thing of this kind ever before publiſhed, as it giyes the true ſoundings, with the 


exact diſtance from the land, with the courſe and diſtance from one Fad lang to 
another, with the exact diſtance between them, by which you may know how 
you approach near the head-lands, and by the ſoundings you are told what 
diſtance you are from it, with particular, plain, clear and conciſe directions for 


| failing up and down the Channel; and, if turning up or down the Channel, you 
have particular directions, and what depth of water you may ſtand into towards 
the coaſt of England, or according to the part of the coaſt you are off; and alſo 
what depth of water you may ſtand off ſhore too, when ſtanding towards the 


coaſt of France, &c. with proper directions for going into Roads, 5 ſome of the 
principal Harbours, which the Work itfelf will ſhew. 
I cannot ſay any thing more about the Channel, without entering into parti- | 
culars, which would ſwell my work beyond the limits I at fir Sonata to 
myſelf, though I muſt ſay, I know nothing more wanting than proper directions 
for the Engliſh Channel, and for failing in and out of the haibours, RC. which 
might be the ſaying of many ſhips; for the Channel is moſt certainly a dangerous 

og | navigation 
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navigation in the Winter time, Wien you have. frequent hard ftorms, ſhort TY 
and very, long nights, the weather frequently foggy, or very hazy for ſeveral days 
together, ſo that you cannot ſee the land; it is then the ingenious Navigator's 


art, {kill and experience are put to the trial; it is then he wants to know by his 


ſoundings whereabout he is, how far he has got up or down the Channel, which 
fide of it he is upon, how far off the ſhore he is by his. ſoundings; how the tides 
ſer, and the time of their flowing, that he may take all adyantage of them, by 


ſlanding on that tack, whereby he can take the tide under the lee bow, his only 5 


aſſiſtance to help him off the lee ſhore, &c. and when the weather clears up, 
that he can ſee the land, with perhaps, a harbour juſt under his lee, and night 
coming on, it is then he ſtands in need of a particular deſcription of that harbour, 
with proper directions for failing i into it, which are much wanted; but ſo little 
encouragement is given to undertakings of this kind, that there are little hopes of 
ſeing it done, ND nothing would more 7 CONGUCE to public advantage and 
utility. | 1 


I have juſt mentioned a ſhip i in the Channel i in the Winter time, in thick, hazy 


or foggy weather, or night time and bad weather; it blows a ſtorm, the ſhip. is 


put under her low ſails, perhaps obliged to lie too, which ever of thoſe caſes may 
happen to be, the ſhip cannot ſtand long upon one tack, nor has ſhe room to drive 
long with her head the ſame way, in theſe narrow ſeas; this is the time the 
ſeaman is put to the trial, it is night time, or it is foggy or very hazy weather, 
that you cannot ſee the ſhip's length, which is as bad as if it were night time; 
under thoſe circumſtances the Mariner's art, ſkill and experience are put to the 
trial, he is loaded with care and anxiety, but this is the time to ſhew himſelf a 
man of experience and true knowledge of his profeſſion, as a Seaman and an 
Officer, to conduct and govern a ſhip or ſhips in ſuch times as thoſe; It i 1s not hats 
and periwigs, powdered hair or ſilk Aoc kings, fribbles or beaux, that are equal 
to the taſk required to be performed at this time, it muſt be men with heads and 
brains, the Seaman and the Officer, whoſe well grounded experience, accom- 
panied with a firm reſolution, with a conſtancy of mind peculiar to a brave Seaman 
and a good Officer, that muſt ſupport the man at all times, but more particularly 
ſo at ſuch times as I haye juſt mentioned. But I muſt beg leave to fay, in my 
opinion we haye loſt a great deal of our ſeamanſhip in the laſt twenty years, and 


if it ſhould happen that we ſhould loſe as much in the next twenty years, we ſhall 


become deſpicable ſeamen indeed; which I pray God forbid. 
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Do. high Wound up is my opinion of the Semen of this Country, that the 
man who has properly acquired the character of being a good Seaman, a good 
Officer, and an honeſt Man, is as good, and I may ſay as great a character as any 
in this Country, and may be claſſed with the firſt characters in the Kingdom; and 
were Ito take the whole of the ſeafaring men in the ſcale of my compariſon, I 
think they would far outweigh any other claſs of men in this country, with 
reſpe& to their uſe and conſequence, both in the King's and Merchant's ſervice, and 


it will, I think, be readily owned, they are the principal ſupport and defence of 


this Kingdom in time of War. I think I know them ſo well, that I hope 1 


may lay, they never will have any hand in loſing their country; but if it is ever to 
be ſaved by the exertion of the people, it muſt be by the ſeamen of this country; 
all this confidered in the eye of reaſon, let others who are not ſo good friends to 
thoſe ſet of men as might be wiſhed, let mem ſay what they will, I ſhallfbeg leave 


to ſay, I have often wondered that more attention has not been paid to them, 
while much attention has been ſhewn to other claſſes of men, much leſs worthy 
of the notice of the public. 

I fay, it muſt be acknowledged by thoſe conyerſant in Maritime affairs, that the 


Nation ſuffered much, and ſmarted very ſeverely laſt War, through the want of 


experience and profeſſional abilities of our Officers and Seamen, by their being 
preferred when too young. A Seaman ſhould be underſtood to be quite different 
from all other clafſes of men, he does not ſpring up like a Muſbroom, it requires 
many years to make him a ſeaman, it is ſervice at ſea, and long experience, that 
muſt qualify him for a ſeaman, with fatigue both of body and mind, and muſt 
ſuffer many hardſhips in acquiring the profeſſional knowledge requiſite to make 
him a good ſeaman, which is often forgot to be added to the merit of a ſeaman, 
who ſeems to ſtand friendleſs in a country, where the community at large ſhould 
befriend him. This idea alone, if there was no other, ſhould draw the attention 


of the public in fayour of the ſeaman, but there are many more things might be 
ſaid in favour of him, which for good reaſons I muſt beg leave to - 1g and 


ſhall only draw a compariſon between a Seaman and a Soldier. 


As I have already ſaid, it muſt require ſeveral years in actual ſervice at ſea, to- 


make a man a ſeaman, by which I mean to prove, how ſlow the increaſe of ſea- 
men mult be, when it is confidered the great numbers that die in the ſervice in 
long YOYAgen, and alſo in home ſervice; This duly confidered, will leave the 

; C 2 - "+. Increaſe 


1 RR . 1 . 
7 orb of ſeamen bit a very mall number, which is worthy the attention ob the 


public, when it is conſidered the great number of thoſe valuable men 50 8 are 
wanted when the fleet is to be manned. j 0 


As to a Soldier, any able bodied lndfina will ani a ſoldier, a a G0 : 


| from the plough to day, in two or three months may be made a good ſoldier; 
and fo in proportion to any number of men that may be wanted for the Land 
Service, which ſhews how much eaſier and ſooner the Army can be increaſed 
than the Navy, which, in my opinion is by far of the greateſt conſequence to the 
Nation, and highly e the attention of it. But be e 1 7 for this 
digreſſion. OE. | | SR YC; 7-4 

I have already ſaid, my firſt intention | for publithing d is + Book, was to give fall 
and proper directions for a large ſhip's failing up or down the Engliſh Channel, 

both in fair and foul weather, 9210 have endeavoured to prove that the latitude 
and foundings are the navigator's chief and only true guide in coming into the 
Channel, and the ſoundings after you are in the Channel, the principal guide, 

and to keep the Log going the ſame as at ſea, and to heave the lead often when it 
can be done, particularly i in night time, and hazy weather, which is what I have | 
always done, it is your ſafe and ſure guide: you have alſo in this Book a diſplay 
of ſeamanſhip in all kinds of weather, at ſea and at anchor, according to the various 
_ circumſtances attending a ſhip in every fituation ſhe can be in at ſea, or at anchor, 
with directions to the ſeaman how he may govern himſelf in any fituation or 
_ difficulty he may be 1n, with the proper method of working and correcting a day's 
work at ſea, with a very particular account of the allowance to be made, and : 
every thing confidered, and proper directions for the ſame, with many other 
uſeful inſtructions and directions, which would be too tedions to enumerate in 
this place. And alſo a circumſtatial account of two Men of War of the third 
rate, the Author ſailed in, who loſt their rudders at ſea by ſtreſs of weather, with 
a particular account how they managed the ſaid ſhips, after that unfortunate 
accident, who were in great diſtreſs, but notwithſtanding the great difficulties 
they were expoſed to, they navigated the ſaid ſhips the diſtance of 1000 leagues at 
ſea, acroſs the Ocean, and brought them ſafe into port, greatly to their credit and 
reputation. In the narrative of thoſe ſhips after they had loft their rudders, there 
are many 1 uſeful things to be obſerved in the means that neceſſity obliged them to, 


which may be 1 e to ſeamen i in general, eſpecially, if they ſhould ever in 
the 


[mm] 
the docile of their vibe meet with 4brhing fimilar to the diſtreffed Aewarioh 
thoſe ſhips experienced, they will meet with ſtrokes of ſeamanſhip that could not 
be known to any was thoſe TONE were in the unfortunate ſituation 1 5 1 ſhips 
were in at that time. e e e | 
I have alſo given in the ot pages, a Treatiſe on the Winds i in general, 
in both the Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres, and a particular account of the 
general Trade Winds, which is moſt conſtant for motion, and of greateſt extent, : 
and why the Eaſterly Winds are made perpetual, and the cauſe thereof accounted 
for, and why Calms upon the Line, a reaſon given for it, with a particular 
account of the ſhifting line of the winds, from eaſt to weſt, with the cauſe thereof, 
with many other neceſſary and uſeful remarks and obſervations upon Winds in 
general, which is very proper for navigators to be acquainted with, for their 
guidance in long voyages, to remote parts of the Globe, to know where they are 
to meet with winds that will prove favourable for them to make their voyage 
with greater expedition; a thing very eſſential for them to know. 
I 6have alſo given ſome remarks and obſervations on the winds that are 
the moſt prevailing in the Engliſh Channel, in the Bay of Biſcay, on the coaſt of Ire- 
land, on the coaſt of Portugal to Liſbon; and to the entrance of the Mediterranean, 
and to the iſland of Madeira, and in the Weſtern Ocean at all times of the year. 
In the following pages, I have with great pleaſure given the INgenious navigator 
a great part of my Practical Knowledge, which I have acquired i in a long ſervice 
at ſea for 59 years, and I hope it may be of ſervice to navigators in general, and 
ſhould they think ſo, I ſhall think myſelf well recompenced for all my trouble, if 
they are benefited by it. I hold the Art of Navigation in high eſteem, and wiſh 
all imaginable ſucceſs to navigators in general, and hope eyery one will contribute 
' ſomething towards the improvement of this noble art, by their accurate obſerva- 
tions, wiſe and judicious remarks, &c. and is it not reaſonable that the theory of 
navigation ſhould owe its improvement to that Nation, whoſe Sea Officers are 
allowed to excel all others in the practical part thereof. I therefore hope every 
one will contribute ſomething towards this good end and purpoſe, when it will 
anſwer ſo good an end to theis Country and d Poſterity, and will reflect much 
honour on themſelves. 
It may be ſaid by ſome men, that they ſhould have expected! that I would TT 
dedicated this Work to a man in high ſtation and abilities in the Sea Line of Life, 
Which 


which i is uſually "IR by. Authors who wiſh to put Wente under the proteStion 
of the great. 

perſonally known to men in high rank and ſtations in life, who I have reaſon to 

believe would have countenanced me in this undertaking ; but my reaſon for not 
doing fo is, that there is ſomething in a Dedication, that borders, or looks ſo much . 
like Flattery, which is a thing I deteſt, and the great men whom I could have 


I 1 3 


This method I might have purſued, as I have the honour to be 


4 


wiſhed to dedicate this Work to, their merit and abilities are ſo well known, and 


their great characters ſo well eſtabliſhed by the honours they have acquired from 
their great ſervices, that they do not ſtand in need of any praiſe, that my poor 
pen could give them. This is my reaſon for not dedicating this Work to any 


particular perſon, and as I have never been accuſed of the deteſtable Vice of 


Flattery, J hope I ſhall ſtand excuſed of it now; and truſt the candid Reader will 


not think the worſe of the Work for its not being dedicated to a great man, but 


ſhall leave it to the Reader to judge for himſelf, according to the dictates of his 


own heart, and his own good ſenſe and honeſty, by which the Author wiſhes to 


ſtand or fall: if the former, it will make him happy, if the latter, he with Chriſtian 1 5 


patience ſubmits to his fate. 


INTRODUCTION, 


INTRODUCTION. 


A TREATISE if the WII in 1 in all P Parts of the Olle, in beth the 
Northern and Southern Hem! ſpheres. 


I: Think I cannot introduce my e and Obſervations to the i inge- 


nious Navigator better, than by giving ſome account of the nature of Winds 
and Currents in general, and therefore ſhall eee Nein with an 


account of 


The Motion of the Winds, as depending on the Courſe of the Sun. 


Since the heat of the ſun both raiſeth and ſupporteth the air, in as much 
as it is the ſubject matter of the Wind, and ſolely diſpoſeth it to deſcend 
again, merely by the compoſition of his lighter rays with the heavier air, 
puffing it up ſperically, and letting it fink alternately by condenſation, when 
they are withdrawn, as it were to fill up the yacuity left behind them; 
and, in regard the ſun at once both enlightens and warms one hemiſphere 


of the Globe, and turns around it in twenty-four hours, it muſt draw ihe 


wind after it by the ſame means and the ſame way in all places ſucceſ- 


fively, from Pole to Pole, in compliance with its weſterly motion ; but not 


at the ſame rate, running a thouſand miles an hour upon the Equator with 
reſpect to the Earth's ſuperficies, which at the Poles are ſhut up in a point; 
from whence increaſing his ſpeed pariform to the different lengths of 
the intermediate parallels, and the fwifter his courſe grows moving the 
air ſtill more and more effectually, the Wind adhering to his diurnal 
courſe, upon its advance to about 30 degrees of either latitude, blows to 
the weſtward perpetually, eſpecially at x 2-4 where no land- impediments 
fall in its way, either to obſtruct or divert it, 

And although, purfuant to his diurnal courſe from eaſt to weſt, which is 


ſo ſwift and dire& between the Tropics, the Wind moves conſtantly 


towards the ſame quarter; yet ſtill, with due regard to his annual decli- 


nation, 


. 
4 Fad 


Eafterly 
Trade-winds 
perpetual. 
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nation, it dellects more northerly or ſomberly, according to the. different 


ſeaſons of the year, without a dependance on any other cauſe, in as much 2s 


its blaſts ſoar aloft in the air, where its flux is moſt uniform and cafily 
inclined to follow thoſe ſolar impreſſions ; but, in regard its natural 
tendency inclines it towards the center of the Earth, and it falls at laſt 
upon the ſurface either of ſea or land, it mult 3 in ſome meaſure be 1 regu- 


lated by the conduct of their ſituations, eſpecially at land, where i its ſurface | 


is rough to hinder its ſpeed, or oblique to deflect its courſe. 


Again, notwithſtanding the water 8 ſuperficies be ſmooth for the Wind 
to glide eaſily over it, and of its own nature preponderates the incumbent 
air, which is much lighter, and conſequently apt to float upon it, without 


- ruffling i its plain into any diſorder, yet in regard they are both liquid bodies 


Weſterly 
Winds on 
the Equator, 


to cleaye cloſe together, and are withal effectually applied to each other 


by the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere, the ſuperjected Wind and the ſub- 


ſtrate Sea, muſt mutually ſtir up each other's motions, the former by its 
weight, and the latter by its volubility, where i it has room to roll, and by 
conſequence the flux of the ſea muſt ſhare with the rays of the ſun, in 
their ſway over the Wind between the Tropics, and very effectually too, 
when the ſpace of their coheſion 1 is of large extent, , and their motion 


Is conſtant and perpetual. - 


Hence it is effected, that the ſame Wind which Was s rf carried weſterly 
by the diurnal courſe of the Sun, now, ſecondly, declined by his annual 


motion more north and ſouth, thirdly, is often deflected more obliquely 
by the inclination of the ſhores, and fourthly, is returned back again 


periodically from near the oppoſite points by the Sea's fituation, which is 
finally, by the concurrence of its flux underneath, carried perpewally 
quite contrary to the diurnal courſe of the Sun, which firſt ſet it on foot, 


even upon the Ecnator itſelf, for five hundred leagues together. 


Now the flux of the Ocean, ſharing with the motion of the Sun, in his 


conduct of Sea-winds in general within the Tropics, and both being alike 


concerned in the management of the Trade-wind in particular, it falls 5 
very opportuncly to ſhew what reſpect that Wind bears to their joint 
direction in ſeveral ſeas, at what ſeaſons and on all occaſions, Here I 
ſhall endeayour to demonſtrate how much the Trade-wind 18 beholden 

to 


nr, 7 ry. F TT 


15 to Us motion bf the Sea, and 3 in what ref pect the ſea's motion dea = 
on the Wind, e = e 158 ec for * cry in NEE: 
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The motion oft the T ade-W ind, and its arent on the cad ft He Sun. 5 
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And his rays perpendicular and more compact, and the ſun· burnt Earth 
neither overloads them with moiſture, nor any inequality of the Sca 


makes reſiſtance to their operation, his conduct of the Wind muſt be con- 


ſtant and univerſal, tending diurnally into the weſt, and annvally towards 


the north and ſouth, and its motion muſt be purſuant thereto, as long as 


the obviating coaſts and ſhores will permit the air to move the ſame way, 


without any deflection or impediment of ſome other kind. 
To begin with the general Trade-wind, Which is moſt conſtant for 


motion and of greateſt extent. Dr. Edmund Halley demonſtrates, that it 


neceſſarily depends on the diurnal courſe of the Sun in regard, the air, 
which is leſs rarefied by his heat, and conſequently more ponderous, muſt 
have motion towards thoſe parts whichare more rarefied and leſs ponderous, 
to bring it to an equilibrium. Again, the preſence of the Sun continually 
ſhifting to the weſtward, that part to which the air tends; by reaſon of the 
rarefaction made by his greateſt meridian heat, is, with him, carried weſt- 


ward, and conſequently the tendency of the whole body of the lower air 
is that way, Hence is formed a general eaſterly Wind, which being 


Eafterly 
Winds per- 


Pn 


impreſſed upon all the air of a vaſt Ocean, the parts impel one the other, 


and ſo keep moving till the next return of the Sun, whereby fo much of 


the motion as was loſt is again reflored, and thus the nd Wind is 


made perpetual. 


From the ſame e Dr. Halley FOR us, it 1 chat this eaſterly 


Wind ſhould, on the north fide of the Equator, be to the northward of 
the eaſt, and in the ſouth latitude to the ſouthward thereof, while the Sun 
is upon or near the Line, the air being there more rarefied, and his motion 
ſwifter than at any diſtance from it; which motions, by his account, 


being ſuperadded to the former eaſterly Wind, anſwer all the eee 


of the general Trade wind. 1 e eee 
8 Such 


Why the 1 
Winds to the 
northward or 


ſouthward 


of the Eaſt. 


7 


fg Trade-winds | 


more eaſterly 
and freſher by 


the preſence 
of the Sun. 
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north and ſouth: eaſterly inclination, on each ae wands the Li. — A E 
the Sun's. diurnal motion. keeps near the Equator, as Dr. Halley has 1 
already demonſtrated, and when the Sun is in the northern hemiſphere 


and near his greateſt declination, then are the Winds to the northward 


The Trade- 
winds drawn 
by the un 
on both ſides 
the Equator. 


and rain, more or leſs, according to the ſitu⸗ 


of the Line more eaſterly, and freſher gales, occaſioned by the Sun's 
preſence there, and his quick di 
being there more rarefied, and his motion ſwiſter, than at any diſtance 


urnal- motion to the weſtward , the air 


2 


from him, and wherever the Sun is vertical, it ere Bol oduces ſqualls 


N the ſun is in the northern hemiſphere, 
more ſoutherly; from the (Sun's influence over 


edits; drawing. che ſouth eaſt T rade · wind even acroſs the Line into 


north latitude. This effect has the Sun oyer the Winds between the 


Calms upon 


the Line. 


— 


Eaſterly 
Trade-winds 
perpetual, 


” Skis her Mmiſp 


the Coaſt of Brazil and the Coaſt of An | 
fix on each ſide the Line, which Geographers aſſign for the ſpace of 
tranquility, or calms, is too great, and is removed occaſionally by the Sun's 
declination ſometimes to che northward and others to the ſouthward of 


Guinea and Weſt India lands; 


hward of the Line are 


* 


then more northerly from the Sun's 
„drawing the north eaſt Trade-wind -even acroſs the 
mans this effect has the Sun over the Winds between 


ola: ſo that 12 degrees, viz. 


* 


the Line; and the calms upon the Line are moſt likely to happen when 


the Sun is upon the Line, or within a few: degrees on either ſide of it; 
and although Geographers commonly allow twelve degrees tranquility, 


ſo the Sun's tropical declination, being extended at leaſt twenty-three 


degrees, more than doubly ſufficeth to draw the faid vacuity, from one 


fide the Line to the other, with a half yearly vicifſitude, as is manifeſt... 


And again, the Wind adhering to the Sun's diurnal courſe, upon its 
2e to twenty-eight or thirty degrees of either latitude, it blows to 
the weſtward perpetually, eſpecially. at ſea,” where. no land! emen 5 


_ 


fall i in 1 Us way either to obſtruct or divert! %%%. ᷣ - 


9 . OS | Let 


CE Again, | 
3 are the Winds to the 85 


nd when the Sun is in the 

dere, and near the ſouthern Tropic, ten are the Winds 

to the Ne of the Equator more caſterly, and freſher gales, by. the 

reaſons before mentioned, by the Sun $ preſence. there; and the Winds 

7s to the nor 

influence over the 
Line, intò ſouth 


* 5 
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"Ja en e to * 1 1 5 at either latitude, chere ER Shifting line 
; of the Winds 
a ſpace. of two degrees tranquillity - intermediating between the ſaid from eaſt to 

north and ſouth eaſterly winds, muſt needs ſtagnate into * calm. in ſo "WES 

og confiderable. z breadth, and this. may juſtly be termed the ſhifting | line of 
the Winds from Eaſt to Welt; which ſaid acuity of two. degrees, 
may be ſaid to hinder. the faid oppoſite, fluxes. of. air from approaching 
each other: Hence it is effected, that the ſame. wind which was firſt. 
carried weſterly by the diurnal courſe. of. the Sun, and now. ſecondly 

declined by his annual motion, more north and ſouth, thirdly, is len 
deflected more obliquely by the inclinations of the ſhores; and fourthly, | 
is returned back again, periodically or perpetually, from near the oppoſite 
points, by the ſea's fituation, which is finally, by the concurrence of its 
flux underneath, carried perpetually e ns to. the diurnal courſe 
8 the Sun, which firſt ſet i Nong 7 RS Fs 

Which is, that without, or from thirty fy 4 Hel of ker Hits, Winds from 


o to f 
there i is either a periodical or perpetual weſterly wind blowing from ſouth- her int = 


weſt to north-weſt, according to the different ſeaſons of the year, being ne" Brag 
always influenced by the Sun; viz, in the northern hemiſphere, when the | 
Sun's preſence. is there, the Winds are generally from weſt to ſouth-weſt, * 
and when the Sun is abſent from that bemiſphere, the Winds are gene- Winds in the 
rally from weſt to north-weſt, accompanied With frequent ſtorms, the . 75 
influence of. the Sun drawing, the Winds from the northern into the 
ſouthern hemiſphere after him. Such are. the. Winds in the Weſtern 
Ocean, between North America, and Europe. N 
And in the ſouthern hemiſphere, when the gun 8 e au is . ts was 3 
Winds are generally from weſt to north-weſt, and when the Sun is abſent 5 
from that hemiſphere, the Winds are generally from welt to ſouth-weſt, Tn 
accompanied with ſtorms and bad weather, the influence of the Sun drawing 
the Winds from the ſouthern into the northern hemiſphere after Fg 
Such are the Winds i in the Ethiopic Ocean, between the Coaſt of Brazil 
and Cape of Good Hope, and to the Coaſt of New Holland, &c. 
In the aforeſaid ſpace, from thirty. to fifty degrees of either latitude, the. 
weſterly. Winds are either Periodical, or perpetual, according to the ſea's 
ſituation. But before I proceed to meddle with its ſhifting motion, as 
cauſed . the Sun's annual declination towards the poles, it is further 
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8 „Oben partly periodical; that is, half the year they blow one way, and | 


the other half near upon the oppoſite: points; and theſe points and times 
1 ſhifting are different in different parts of the Ocean. The limits of 
bo each track of fea ſubject to the ſame change or motion, are certainly 
very hard to determine; but the diligence (fays he) I have uſed to be 
be rightly informed, and the care I have taken therein, has i in a great 
e meaſure ſurmounted that difficulty; © n 8 8 8850 am dee mow _ 
5 * following particulars may be relied on. 
«© 1, That between the latitudes of ten deb * thitry OY 
© between Madagaſcar and New Holland, the general Trade- wind about 
<) SEbE, or ESE, is found to blow all the year long, t to all intents and 
e purpoſes after the ame manner as in the” "Tame; latitudes in the 
8 r Sea. 31 _ 2805 N 3 rn neredll DE OE EEE Ds oo RF oe RET Op 6G oF 
_* 2dly, That the afbrelald furt en Winds extend to within toro 
degrees of the Equator, during the months of May, June, July, &c. to 
November, at which time, between the ſouth latitudes of three and ten 
degrees, being near the meridian of the north end of Madagaſcar, and 
between two and twelve ſouth latitude, being near Sumatra and Java, 
ce the contrary winds from the north-weſt, or between the north and 
t welt ſet in and blow ſtrong, accompanied with dark rainy weather for 
« half a year, viz. from the beginning of November to o April: and this 
* monſoon i is obſerved as far as the Mollucea Ifles. . 
N 2dly, That to the northward of two degrees ſouth Umuce; over the 
whole Arabian or Indian Sea, and Gulph be Bengal, from Sumatra to 
<« the Coaſt of Africa, there is another Monſoon, blowing from October 
<« to April, upon the north-eaſt points; but in the other half of the year, 
« from April to October, upon the oppoſite points of ſouth-weſt and weſt 
<« ſouth-weſt, and that with rather more force than the other, accompanied 


with dark rainy weather, whereas the north-eaſt blows clear. It is 


„ likewiſe to be noted, that the winds are not ſo conſtant, either in 
5 : (ſtrength or — L in the Gulph 15 — as * are in the Indian 
. Seca, 
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1 * . 1 
Sea, Where 4 92 45d ſteady e 4 ever fails. Ir is "hs 
« remarkable, that the ſouth-weſt Winds in thoſe ſeas are generally more 


256 ey on the African fide, and more weſterly on the Indian. 


« qthly, That as an Appendix to the laſt deſcribed Monſoon, there is 


« 2 track of ſea to the ſouthward of the Equator, ſubject to the ſame 

* changes in the Winds, viz. near the African Coaſt, between it and the 
ee Iſland Madagaſcar, or St. Lawrence, and from thence northward as 
< far as the Line; wherein, from April to October, there i is found a 
c conſtant freſh ſouth and ſouth ſouth-weſt Wind, which, as you go more 
ec northerly, becomes ſtill more and more Weſterly, fo as to fall in with the _ 
<« weſt ſouth-weſt Winds mentioned before,.in thoſe months or the year, 


ce to be certain to the northward of the Equator.” 
And in the other months of the year, that. is, from N. FE 25 10 to April, 


in the before mentioned track of ſea, to the ſouthward. of the Equator, 
and between Madagaſcar and the Continent, there are found very 
different and' oppoſite Winds, viz. from the Equator to the north end of 


Madagaſcar, the north-eaſt Monſoon blows. freſh and ſteady gales ; 3 


between Madagaſcar and Mozambique, and as far to the ſouthward as 
St. Auguſtine's Bay, or the ſouthern Tropic, the Winds are from north- 


weſt to north and north- eaſt, with frequent ſtorms and dark rainy weather. 
Theſe Winds reach as far as the ſouthern Tropic, where they are met 


by the ſoutherly or ſouth-eaſt Winds, which blow at the ſouth end of 


Madagaſcar at all times of the year, and they blow very ſtrong at this 


ſeaſon of the year. Theſe ſoutherly or fouth-eaſt Winds, forcing them- 


ſelves to the northward between Madagaſcar and the Continent, and 


meeting the ſtrong north-eaſt, north, or north-weſt Winds, repel each 


other with great fury, which occaſions terrible ſtorms and tempeſts. The 
ſouth-eaſt or ſoutherly Winds generally carry it againſt the northerly 
Winds, eſpecially to the ſouthward of the ſouthern Tropic, where the 


ſouth-eaſt, ſouth, or fouth-weſt Winds blow all the year long. 


And at this ſeaſon of the year, from October to April, the ſouth 22 
ſouth-eaſt Winds moſtly prevail from the ſouth end of Madagaſcar all 
along the Coaſt of Africa, quite to the Cape of Good Hope, where the 


ſouth-eaſt winds blow very ſtrong and conſtant at this ſeaſon of the year; 


and 


3 


13 


6 ys, and the air grows cooler an his abſence, the Joint occurſe of the ſaid 
| Winds, as following cloſe to his greateſt meridional heat, muſt alſo decline 2 


. 


. 
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a from we aid Cope to 0 St. Helen, the e wuerd Winds blow a fret 5 


| | 3 (on {3h 53147; =s +2 


Or the Gig, 2 Trade-W 9 555 lets a W on thi 810 Zodincal 15 


-: Declination, with Gas: to the. gue chal Potion of the Arabi an & 4. 


gs dh does che mutual concourſe of the nerth _ fouth-ealterly 


Tradewinds obſerve. the Equator while the Sun' $ diurnal motion keeps 
cloſe to that line; but when bis annual declination withdraws his yertical 


with him into the ſame latitude, whether i it be to the north or the ſouth, 
and thoſe Winds. muſt . make their half-yearly : returns of Summer and N 
by Wi inter alternately on each fide of the Equator. . 5 


Beſides, the ſaid ſpace of rarefied : air {till attending the 3 $ ode! 
declination ſucceſſively towards. each of the Tropics, and ſtill inter- 


: mediating between the ſaid north and ſouth-cafterly Winds, muſt needs 
ſlagnate into a calm of ſo conſiderable a breadth on each ſide of that 
Dulles the. eſeribed by the Sun's declination, as to hinder the ſaid 


oppoſite flux of air from approaching each other at their congreſs, that | 


' Geographers commonly aſſign it a track of ten degrees tranquillity ; ; fo 
that the ſun's tropical declination, being, extended at leaſt twenty-three | 
0 degrees, more than doubly ſufficeth to draw the ſaid vacuity from one 


ſide of the Line to the other, with an N rillunde, as is 


: manifeſt. 


Now the poſition. of the 8 5 or that part of the 1 


| Sca which the ſaid ſhifting north and fouth-cafterly Winds chiefly attect, 


being  equinoxial, it concurs very opportunely with the zodiacal motieg of 


the Sun, either to. remove them all alternately out of that compaſs, as not 


the northward of that line, or at leaſſ to abate their force i in ſuch meaſure 
as not to be able to refiſt the ſouth and north weſterly Monſoons, wbich 
„ courſe ſucceed them from the. oppoſite points every halt-year, at their 


exceeding ten degrees on the ſouth of the Equator, and twelve degrees 1 to 


reſpeRive ſeaſons, to ſupply the vacuities left behind them, 
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08 It comes 519 „ l chat the north and ee Trade- winde never f 


7 blow both at once, within the compaſs of the Gulph or Sea aforeſaid, the 


one being no ſooner drawn off by the Sun's declination, than the other is 


brought on again by 1 its own weight, to fill up the yacuity left on the other 


_ fide of the Equator; for ſo it happens in April, when the Sun having 
_ paſſed the Line from the northern ſigns, at once carries off the north-eaſt 
Trade-wind or Monſoon from it, and draws thither the fouth-eaſt Wind 
| after it, which, from the fituation of the aforeſaid Sea or Gulph, turns it 
to ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and having repaſſed it again to the ſouthward, 
brings thoſe Winds back again; and ſo carries them backward and 
forward, the one towards the Line 8nd the other from ty by an an 


_ yearly vieiſſitude for ever. 


It is farther obſervable, 0 | thoſe eaſterly Made iel "oa 9 : 


Nenn happen at the ſame time, blow jointly, either towards 


the north or ſouth; as, from April to October both blow to the northward, 
purſuant to the Sun's declination i into the north ſigns, drawing them thither- 
Ward, from a more denſe: and  ponderous wintry ſeaſon, into a more 


expanded and rarefied air of ſummer ; and, on the contrary, they jointly, 


from October to April, attend in the ſouth on his preſence upon the ſame 
occaſion; ſo that the weſterly Monſoons, in as much as they blow north 
and ſouth, are as effectually influenced by the annual courſe of the Sun, 
as the eaſterly Trade-winds are to blow hither or thither at the ſame 


ſeaſon. 5 100 
Hence it comes again to SPY that the aid S r Winds, as Dr. 


Halley obſerves, extend from the aforeſaid ten degrees ſouth latitude, 


near the Equator, during the months of May, June, &c. to October, 
while the Sun remains to the northward of the Line, to draw them 
thitherward; and on the contrary, that there is blowing a -north-eaft 


Wind for the other half: year, from November to April, the Sun being on 
that ſide of the Line to attract it. Now, why, or how, thoſe two eaſterly 


Trade- winds, fo intermixing, ſhould each be ſupplied for its reſpective 


half. year, by a weſterly Monſoon from the oppoſite point, and to affign a 


cauſe able to produce ſo conſtant an effect, leayes no phenomena of the 
thifting Trade-winds unaccounted for. ä 
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= that the ſouth-eaſterly Wind which blows perpetually from thirty to ten 
9 degrees of the ſame . latitude, is drawn eight degrees nearer: the Line, on 
8 the eaſt ſide of the Arabian Bay, from April to October, by the Sun's. 
= * declination to the Northward; and in the latter, that the ſouth-weſt 
ZF Monſoon, by virtue of his ſaid declination, blows to the northward at the 
= 755 ame time, let us ſee how it acquires a weſterly turn, ON uy conduct of 
we faid-Bay's ſituation on that fide, and it is obſervable, ä 
3 Frrſt, That the African ſhores which coaſt the Ocean e h te welt; | 
* l . . tend eaſt northerly from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Corrantes, 15 
11 1 5 7 and from thence it tends north- eaſterly from Cape Corrantes all along to 
1 the Equator, and beyond it to the bottom of the ſaid Bay, the land being 
1 high for the moſt part, and the Sea-winds, being a heavy meteor, muſt 
wy ; conſequently as ſtrictly obſerye their direction, as rivers do the banks 
wh | which bound them, and the Winds muſt follow their conduct as far as 
I # : they reach, eſpecially at that ſeaſon when a ponderous load of winterly 
1 air and foul weather drives them thitherward with more vehemency, as 
Fl Dr. Halley takes notice, than any other Winds that trade in thoſe Seas; 
6 and it is evident from experience, that in the Winter ſeaſon, whether 
6 ſtormy or otherwiſe, the Winds generally follow the direction of the 
— 1 coaſt or ſhores. From the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Corrantes, it is 
= moſtly from weſt to ſouth-weſt, and from Cape Corrantes to the Equator, 
"0 it is moſtly ſouth ſouth-weſt, as the coaſt or a 0 Oy 1 8 
"Wl their direction, as before mentioned. 

i} | Beſides, the ſaid South Ocean, whoſe i ſaſtains ta tia 
| Wind, all the while ſending its tide directly northward towards the ſaid 
1 ; | . Bay, being alike contracted on that ſide by the inclining ſhore, the flux of 


its coaſting current muſt be proportionably haſtened, and conſequently 
communicate to the ſuperincumbent ſouth- weſterly Monſoon, a more fixed 
and ſteady determination, and drives! its flux as deep into the Bay as it went 
before. 8 | 
eee e 


| a, 15 xXxxiil 5 | 


| Tai bonequenee Mhelcef! it is obſerved, that A! conſtant current of the T 
"is for all that track from Madagaſcar to the Equator, enterin g the ſouth- 
| welt corner of the Indian Ocean where the Monſoons firit begin to ſhift), 
carries the ſuperincumbent air along with it down into the Arabian 
EF Gulph ; and, as Dr... Halley affirms, a conſtant freſh ſouth- weſterly 
Wind blowing along that Coaſt, on both ſides the Line, which, the. farther 
you go northerly, (till blowing more weſterly, falls in (fays he) with the 
ſouth-weſterly Monſoon, or rather gives it a beginning, by falling in with it 
in April, and ending with it in October; which plainly een rates that 
they compoſe, and bbeomé as it were the ſame undiſcontinued flood of 
Water and Wind' conjoined, without any diſtinction, while the Sun's 
northwafd declination at. once encourages the ſouth-weſt Wind to blow, 
7 8 withdraws that north- eaſterly Wind which otherwiſe would oppoſe 
it. This Monſoon blows more ſoutherly on the African Shore, and 
Bike welterly on-the Indian; and the further to the northward it ſtill | 
| blows more weſterly. | 
Hence it comes to on that the Wil ien en, as being derived 
from the joint current of Wind and Water aforeſaid, following the 
ſourh-weſterly direction of the African ſhore, which ſtill contracts and 
| enforceth it both by land and ſea, and having paſſed the Equator, its 
proper limit, penetrates to the bottom of the Artbian Bay ; whereas the 
ſouth-eaſt Trade-wind, which blows at the fame time on the ſouth fide 
of the Line, never reacheth it, for want of the like aſſiſtance from any 
ſhore or current to help it forward, but on the contrary, falls ſhort of its 
natural courſe, at leaſt two or three degrees, as being repulſed by the 
_ contrary motion of the Sea and Wind, as will appear. 
No to derive the north-weſt Monſoon regularly from the fame 
5 or current of Water, only reflexed, ich brought the other 
Monſoon directly from the ſouth-weſt, it is to be noted, that the Pay 
wherein they are both propagated i is of a triangular figure, the ſubtenſe 
of whoſe north angle, pointing directly eaſt HP weſt, ſeparates the faid 
Bay on the ſouth from the wide Ocean, with a barrier compoſed of iſles 
and ſhallows, whereon the ſaid ſouth-weſterly current falling obliquely, 
and entering into the Gulph at its ſouth-eaſt angle, is reflected from near 
the e corner thereof towards the other end of the ſaid barrier, where the 
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0 gan finds it again 6 an caſter Oy bound paſſage, i ls a PEO 
- whence it came, drawing the incu mbent north-weſt Monſoon after it from: 
” O ober to April, its proper ſeaſon. 


Conformable to the fcheme of the aid FRE „ 
weſterly reflux of the ſaid current, Dr. Halley affures us, that a freſh 


1 weſterly Wind attends it down the Bay, which, the further you go 
northerly, ſtill blows more weſterly, till they both approach near the 


Eaſtern Shore, where the current, being now on its return towards the 
Ocean, veers about to the northward; and thence weſterly, till it falls in 
with the conduct of the oppoſite Eaſtern Coaſt, and follows its direction 


as far as the Maldivia Iſlands, which tending lineally to the fame point, 
ſteers on its courſe forward ten degrees farther; till it reaches the Equator.. 


Now, in regard the ſaid current deſcending into the Bay, goes on 


_ diſperſing its ſtream into almoſt calm water, fo the oppoſite Eaſtern Shore 
re- collects it again, and revives its motion by the like degrees, till it has: | 
paſſed the ſaid Iſlands up to the Line, where it falls in exactly with the: 


tendence. of the- north-weſt Monſoon ; hence it muſt needs ſtir up there 


a motion in the incumbent air of that tendence, the oppoſite ſouth-eaſt _ 
Trade-wind being already withdrawn. by the Sun's declination, and muſt: 
carry that Monſoon, ſo raiſed, along with it according to the ſame 
direction ten degrees further, being its: proper limit, till it meets with the 
ſaid Wind to ſtop it, and the ſtream underneath having paſſed over the 
aforeſaid barrier of iſles and ſhoals, be refunded into the Ocean whence it: 


Came. 


Thus both the weſterly e are . bekolden to ks Ge 
current ; that from the ſouthward, as being carried down the Arabian Bay 
towards the north-eaſt by its. direct courſe; and this from the northward; 
as returned back again by its. reftux. into the ſouth-eaſt, in compliance 


with the ſtreams underneath, yet. with this difference; that whereas the 


courſe of the water, meeting no oppoſite. ſtream to diſpute its paſſage, is 
perpetual, on the contrary, the concomitant fluxes: of the weſterly 
Monſoons, upon the occurſe- of the oppoſing Trade-winds, alternately: 


deſiſt, and become periodical; thoſe eaſterly Winds within their compaſs. 
overpowering all oppoſition, ſo as either to reſtrain the ſaid contrary: 
Monſoons or let them at liberty, while the Sun“ s ſouth or nor th declination: 


5 7 1 xXxXXV 1 4 1 


1 6 half:;yeatly returns, alternately ſet on the 4 eaſterly Winds or takes 


them off again. in 
Hence it is that the faid wur- wal Monſoon 1 to blow in April, 


| —__ the Sun's entrance into the north ſigns withdraws the oppoſite 


north-eaſt Trade-wind, which diſcontinues till October, when the Sun, 
by repaſſing the Line in ſouth latitude, brings it on again; ſo alſo the 
north-weſt Monſoon blows the other iar; from October till April, 

from the Equator to ten degrees ſouth latitude, and then defiſts, with 
regard to the ſouth-eaſt Trade- wind, which riſeth to countermand it; 

| juſt as land breezes, which, followin g the ſtreams of freſh rivers, are 

naturally perpetual, nevertheleſs they are driven back penodically by the 
ſalt floods, till their ebbs give them leave to return again and blow ſea- 
ward as they did before. 
Again from October td April, Wee iinding the north-eaſt T Halle: 

wind has driven back the oppoſite ſouth-weſt Monſoon, from its adheſion 
to the dire& courſe of the ſouth-weſt current which' produceth it, yet 
its ſtream being refluxed and till retaining its former force and ſpeed, 
muſt gradually decline the motion of the incumbent air from the eaſtward 
to the weſtward of the north all the while, tilt it has repaſſed the Line to 
the ſouth ward, and effectually raiſed the north · weſterly Monſoon, having 
eſcaped out of the compaſs of the north-eaſt Wind, which would Bare 
deflected its courſe, the ſouth-eaſt Wind being alſo withdrawn by the 
Sun's ſoutherly declination, which otherwiſe would INES 1 and 
baffled it into a calm. 

Hence I conclude, that thoſe north and an e Winds, which 
follow the diurnal courſe of the Sun, never blow on both ſides of the 
Equator at once; and that that current of the ſea to which I aſcribe the 
contrary ſouth and north-weſterly Monſoons, ſerves only, when and 
where thoſe eaſterly Winds intermit, to determine the motion of the air 
that way, to ſupply their reſpective vacuities till their return; and that 
thoſe too ſhifting winds which blow at once, tend jointly either to north 
or ſouth, and ſtill towards the Sun, that the inequality of their Summer's 
levity id Winter's gravity may give force and celerity to their motions, 
ſo as, in ſubſtance, | to be the fame north and ſouth Winds, but only 
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affected by the ſaid weſtern Monſoon, and at the fame time, and all three 
lie colaterally to each other, and lineally to the ſame Ocean which produced 


the aforeſaid current, the tidal tumour thereof, to render the cauſe 


co- extenſive with its effect, muſt ſpread itſelf comprehenſively over them 
all at once, to produce ſo general and uniform a commotion in the air; 
and if that Monſoon be not ſo conſtant, in ſtrength or point, in the Bay 
of Bengal as it is in the Arabian Bay, it is dende the Ocean, being 
contraſted all along the African ſhore, more immediately, and conſe- 
quently more ſharghy affects it, and fo muſt needs give the Wind a more: 
fixed and ſteady determination. Ae, Aha aller it is dilated. on a SENT 
expanſion. „ : 5 
Beſides, the kid Gulph e or 8 1 . ev Alike 5 a tr 3 | 


figure, as well as the Arabian Bay, and they lying reſpectively in the ſame | 
horizontal poſition, the tidal motion of the ſea, which jointly with the 


aforeſaid current, falls into them with the fame obliquity, muſt equally 
affect them directly with a ſouth-weſterly Monſoon, and refluxedly with. 
a north- eaſterly one; and both lying conjoined and open towards the 
ſouth, and alike ſubtended by the barrier aforeſaid, on that fide, the north- 
weſt .monſoon, as being jointly directed by them both, muſt reach 
co- extenſively along with it, from the eaſtward of the north end of 
Madagaſcar to 1 and from the Equator to ten degrees ſouth lati- 
tude, as is found by obſervation. - 8 

But as to the Chineſe ſea, although it Lok on the fame ide of the Lins; 


and according to the ſame ſouth- elk direction, with open mouth towards 


the Indian Ocean, to partake of the ſaid ſouth-weſt Montoon, yet its 
channel more reſpecting the north and ſouth points than the Bays aforeſaid 
do, its flux of air, as well as water, muſt needs defle& the ſame way; 
but it being withal an oblong track of Water, and r not ti jangular, beſide 
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being + ha 3 out of one ſea into is it can by no | 
means reflect its ſtream, either of air or water, back towards the ſouth- 
_ eaſt in favour of a north-weſt Monſoon, which is neither found in this | 

Sea, nor can be reaſonably expected in any ey of a ne DOR or 

figure from the Bay and Gulph aforeſaid. | LEM 

| "Now; from what I have already faid of this matter, it appears, Firſt, 

that the place fo affected with the Monſoons, muſt lie upon or near the 

Equator, to ſhift them with the Sun's declination, both northward and 
| ſouthward, according to the different ſeaſons of the year; hence all ſeas, 5 
of any other poſition, are incapable of the like alteration. | : 

| Beſides, the figure of that part of the Indian Ocean which is fo affected 
8 be triangular, with an inlet at its ſouth-weſt angle, to receive the 
ſtream of water which conducts the ſouth-weſt Monſoon into the Bay; 
and an outlet at its ſouth- eaſt corner, to ſet the north-weſt Monſoon off 
again by the oppoſite point, as appears by the ſpecial ſervice of every conc 
of the ſaid Bay, and how proper it is to perform its office. 

It was further requiſite, that a barrier, conſiſting of iſles. and ſhoals:; 
ſhould paſs between the ſouth-weſt and ſouth-eaſt a. to ſtrengthen 
the aforeſaid current (which almoſt ſtagnates in the middle of the Gulph) 
into a ſtream, to ſtir up the incumbent air into a north-weſt Monſoon, 
and withal, it was to be of a proportionable breadth to continue its flux 
over that rampire for ſix degrees together, into the ſoutherly Ocean, 
to meet the ſouth-eaſt F ic which was to en it before it 
ceaſed. | 5 
And this barrier was to be but of a mean ee either fo high as 
to hinder the tide or current from paſſing over it, in as much as it miphe 
be favourable to both the ſouth and north-weſt Monſoons, by letting one 
enter into the Bay as freely at the weſt end of it, as. the other to go off 
at the eaſt, nor yet ſo low as to admit its Hood in 1 fo full a manner as to 
controul or obſtruct their ſhifting motion. 

. Moreover, the fouth-weſtern current of Wind, which conlteths the 
African ſhore, from near the Hle of Madagaſcar to the Equator, to which 
Dr. Halley allows a periodical flux from April to October, yet terms it, not 
improperly, only an Appendix of the fouth- weſt Monſoon, till it hath 
paſſed Un Line, though it be 8 origin and ſole cauſe thereof; in regard, 
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| = all it hab paſſed the mn it remains out 61 the Sun's vowet to mY 
it cheque, and return it whence it came by his ſoutherly declination; : 


: eſpecially the concomitant ſouth-weſt current of the ſea, perpetually re- 
fiſting its trading back again by the fame road for the other half-year, 
to wit, from October to 5s 0 or at leaſt F VR an _ Ts ee 
or . ve koi 
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Ti omit thoſe tak ble all the year inen any un variation, | 
alla what is ſubject to be deflefted there from ſome few points of the 
compaſs towards the north or ſouth, according to the poſition of the 
place, as being in all reſpects well accounted for by Dr. Halley already 
I ſhall only of courſe take further notice of theſe which he propofeth for 
: exceptions to that general rave; in W to reconcile Hem | to the common 
laws of Motion. 1424 1 | 
Firſt, that to the Berend of the Line; boron four and: ten ae 
of latitude, and between the meridians of Cape Verde and the eaſtermoſt 
Iflands that bear that name, Dr. Halley tells us there is a track of ſea, 
wherein it were improper to ſay there is any Trade- wind, or yet variable. 
The little Winds that are, be only ſome ſudden uncertain guſts of very 
little continuance, and leſs extent, which he aſſigns to the ſtation which 
that track holds between two contrary Winds, the one its north ſide, 
blowing eaſterly from the ſaid Cape towards Guiana in America, and the 
other on the ſouth from Brazil towards Guinea in Africa; which were 
more proper to turn the interjacent air into a whirlwind than to hold it 
ſteady, did not that part of the Ocean, where the Atlantic and Ethiopic 
floods meet, concur to keep it fixed, as being obnoxious ee to flux or 
reflux, to diſturb its quiet. 

Secondly, that in the track of 82 which (on the Gy lies next 
adjoining to this, the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt Winds are perpetual, viz. 
all along the Coaſt of Guinea, for above five hundred leagues together, 
from Sierra Leona to the Iſle of St. Thomas; for the ſouth-eaſt Trade- 
wind, upon its entrance into the Streights (it compliance with the ſouth- 


weſterly 


= in XXXiX ] 


weſterly. to of the ſea-current along the Nad ſhore) bebocies: 
fouth ſouth-eaſt, and by degrees full ſouth ; and being earried down with 
the ſtream towards the Guinea ſhore, veers about to the ſouth ſouth-weſt, 
and by degrees to ſouth-weſt and welt ſouth-weſt, under the cloſe 
conduct both of that ſtream and coaſt, till at laſt the current of water being 
repulſed by the eaſtern ſhore of Guinea, returns towards .the ſouth 
(whence it came) to make reſtitution ; and being ingulphed by the tide's 
detumeſcency, is carried off by libration thither, and deflects the fuper- 
meumbent current of air into the ſouth after all, to complete its circulation, N 
as will be further declared hereafter. 
Too theſe which Dr. Halley alledges, may 5 ſubjoined, as remarkable 
inſtances of the ſame truth. _ 
Firſt, That all along the weſtern coal} of N 15 Were five PO OR, 
leagues together, from near the Megellanic Streights, as far as the Gulph 
of Panama, an uninterrupted and almoſt perpetual flux of air attends the 
current of water, which ſupports it, blowing from ſouth to north, or 
within a point or two to the walmart: according to the different inclina- 
tion of the ſhore, notwithſtanding thoſe callous” which compole it, 
fall down from the Andes, out of the eaſt and the weſtern Pacific Ocean, 
lies wide open to receive them, yet without giving even a beginning to an 
eaſterly Trade-wind for all that N of ſhore (till fifty leagues off a at 10 
which is perceptible. 

Secondly, That a perpetual flux of air or 0 adheres to the Wen 
current of the African ſhore on the Ethiopic fide, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to near the moſt ſoutherly part of Guinea, which is conſtantly. 
determined to blow ſoutherly, by the draught of the ftream underneath 5 
and withal, the Wind keeps that flux of water on foot, by its conſtant 
deſcent from the adjacent ſhore, ſo as both to tend thitherward all the 
while, by the mutual affiſtance. of each other; with many inſtances of 
the ſame kind, which will be produced more conveniently hereafter. 

Such 1s the adhefion of the incumbent air to the ſubſtrate water, when 
they are got into motion, and have free liberty to follow the ſame direction, 
for otherwiſe each may be put to a ſtop apart, or both may be deflected: 
ſeveral ways at once, as the ſouth-weſt: Monſoon which we ſpoke of, 
before, whilſt the ſouth-eaſt Wind was withdrawn, ory along the Coaſt 
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of iH W into the Arabian Gulph, jointly" with the Alcan hat 7 
. comdudied it, and even after the current had ſtagnated in the middle of 
the Bay, as ſoon as it revived its motion towards the ſouth-eaſt ſtil! 
purſued its refluxed direction, yet no ſooner had the ſouth-eaſterly Wind 
put a ſtop to its carrer, and the current reflected towards the north-weſt 


began to revive and gather ſtrength, but the north-weſt Monſoon did ſo 25 5 
too, and fell in with it and attended it through the e Falke, 


into the wide Ocean, where both ceaſed together. 


By this means theſe ſea-faring Winds take the Abertyt to Ailordes thoſe S 


' which trade out of the eaſt, by the influence of the Sun, in ſome ſeas TD 


ſtirring them up too ſoon, and accelerating them above theit uſual ſpeed, 
as near Cape Verde, or contracting them ſome: degrees within their 
common limit, and by and by enlarging them as far beyond it, as all along 
the Guianean coaſt; in others thwarting them as much by their tranf: 
verſe courſe from ſouth to north, as on the weſtern ſhores of Angola and 
Peru, for a thouſand leagues. rogether ; in others, blowing directly from 
the oppoſite points, as along the ſouthermoſt part of Guinea, 1 1 80 Sierra 
Leona to the bottom of the Bay; and all this perpetually. r 
Vet, iu the Indian Ocean, theſe ſea - bred gales become of fo Wa Lt 
a x temper as to yield readily to the periodical inſults of its eaſterly Trade- 
_ wands, and withal, as reſpectively to ſupply all the vacancies left behind 
them in their abſence; which anſwers the utmoſt 1 inquiry yet made into 
the phenomena of winds, owing to the immediate cauſes of the various 
and irregular motion of the ſea itſelf, which occaſions them. LS 5 
As T have, in my deſcription of the Coaſt of India, given a very parti- 
cular account of the Monſoons in general, both in the Indian and Chineſe 
Seas, and of the wind in general in the Indian Seas, as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope. Sol ſhall here conclude this Treatiſe of. the Winds with 
one oblervation more of the W inds and Monſoons on the Coaſt of India; 
That always when the calms are more frequent than ordinary, then thoſe 
tempeſts and hurricanes uſual on the Coaſt of Coromandel and Sea of 
China are to be expected, which fo conſtantly fall at the end of the 
weſterly Monſoons, that they are commonly called the breaking up of 
the Monſoons ; ſo that every where a calm indiſpenſibly after them, 
general ſpeaking. This Treatiſe of the Winds I have the more willingly 
Be, ſubmitted 5 


 ubniltted to pub Gew that time in opportunity mi iht at leiſure ad} aft 5 
miſtaken circumſtances, and that by the aſſiſtance of freſh Wen | 


and the induſtry of Art, the whole Theory might at "length ve Srv brat 
into a common ena of Uſeful N 1 2 5 


Sn alone Namen. and Obſervations on the Wi i which are tiff prevail. ; 

ing in the Engliſh Channel, Bay of B. ifcay, on the Coaſt of Ireland and Coafts 
3 adjacent, by 2 the Navigator may know when he 1s coming in or 
© going out of the Engliſh Channel; , what Wi inds he may eh to meet with 


at certain ſeafom of thejear. 


N lis prevatting: Winds in 55 Evglith 0 i are che Wü well, 
weſt to north-weſt ; theſe Winds are of the greateſt extent and longeſt 
duration, as they are found to blow eight months in the year, and 

frequently produce violent ſtorms, particularly in Winter, with this 
difference, ſouth-weſt Winds are generally accompanied with rain and 
hazy weather, and the north-weſt Winds generally blow ftrong with 
clear weather, and when it moderates with the Wind at north-weſt, it 
is always accompanied with clear fair and ſettled weather, more to be 
| depended on than when the Wind is in any other quarter of the compaſs. 

"Theſe Winds take their riſe or beginning all along the coaſt of North 
America and Newfoundland, and blow quite acrofs the Atlantic or 
Weſtern Ocean to Ireland, and into the Engliſh Channel, but it is to be 
obſerved the ſouth-weſt Winds prevail moſt in the Summer, and the 
north-weſt Winds in Winter, each having their intervals of ſtorms and 
moderate weather, but in croſſing the Weſtern Ocean in the Summer, 
Thave always found the Winds in the ſouth-weſt quarter for many days 


together moderate and fair weather, but if the Wind comes in the north- 


welt quarter at this ſeaſon of Log year, it 1 Rows ſteady gales 

age clear weather. | 
T be northerly and d Winds are not prevailing Wind : by 
"Mow partially by fits and ftarts, are of no great extent nor of long duration, 
but ſometimes produce ſtorms and blow hard for the time they laſt. 
Theſe Winds you have in the Engliſh Channel, Coaſt of Ireland, Bay of 
ny and Cape . but from Cape Finiſterre to the Rock of 
f L iſbon 
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X Lithia 1 to e 8t. Vincent Js] FO "OY Winds are - northerly, 
blowing. conſtanily that way for eight or nine months in the; year, With 
tolerable fair weather in the Summer time; in the Winter, if they have 

| Norms, they generally blow from ce e or Watt ks are © violent 

when they happen. 
From Cape St. e to Madeira at the 5 lands. the 


_ proven Winds are north-eaſt; if they have ſtorms they are from the 


4. 


4 - ſouth, ſouth-weſt or weſt, when they happen they are frequently violent, 


but are of ſhort duration and leſs extent, and do not frequently happen but 
during the Winter time. Ships bound to the ſouthward e 
embrace theſe north-eaſt winds to run them into the Trade-wind. | 
The ſouth-eaſt, north-eaſt, and eaſterly Winds at certain times are 
prevalling Winds in the Engliſh Channel, Coaſt of Ireland and Bay of 
Biſcay, and at certain times extend far into the Weſtern Ocean, ſo that 
they may be juſtly called periodical Winds, as they come at certain periods 
of the year, and blow a conſtancy for a time, and are of great extent and 
force, they blowing from the Engliſh Channel, quite acroſs the Weſtern 
Ocean, and are Fund: at. certain times of the year, when they prevail in 
the Engliſh Channel, to blow on the coaſt of North America, where 
they a en blow with great violence as I have experienced, and it is 
a received opinion at the time of the year, that the eaſt winds frequently 
blow on the coaſt of North America ; if they have a ſtorm it is from the 
eaſtward, and blows with great violence; thoſe eaſterly Winds prevail on 
the coaſt of North Aeris: in the latter end of September, and in the 
months of October, March and April, and ſometimes' in; January, but are 
not of ſuch ſtrength, extent, and continuance as in October and March. 
T be periods of time that the eaſterly Winds prevail in the Euglih 
Channels Coaſt of Ireland, and Bay of Biſcay, are the latter eld of 
September and all the month of October, the middle of the month of 
March and all April, when it may be ſaid they blow almoſt for a conſtancy, 
with ſome ſhort revolution of the Winds frequently variable, which are 
of no extent and of ſhort duration, it muſt alſo be obſerved that the 
eaſterly and north-eaſt Winds prevail in the month of January, where 
they blow moſtly that way for the whole of that month, frequently freſh 
or ſtrong gales and ſometimes a great deal of moderate weather with 
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| 3 Winds; ; at all Ger times of . year che Winds are variable and 


| changing, as by experience they are DO found, with Norrie, calms, 


and N weather, &c. = e 5 | 
One obſervation more I muſt beg leave to 9 which. is, - Shen you 


a TW a ſtorm at ſouth-weſt, Summer or Winter, which is always accom-_ 


panied with wet or ſmall drizzling rain, if you find it ſets in to rain very 


hard, and perhaps the Wind will How ſtronger than before, then prepare 


2 ſudden change of weather, the moment it begins to lull; the 5 


Wind will fly round from ſouth-weſt to north-weſt in an inſtant of time, 
and frequently blows harder than before; or, at other times, a ſudden 
lull will turn to a.calm ; when this happens a ſhip is.in more danger in 
the calm than ſhe was in the ſtorm. More of this in the Work itſelf, 


where things of this kind are more particularly e of, to which the 


Reader is. referred. . 
And it muſt alſo be obſerved, that . the wotitien may ws 5 or 


foul, if the Wind comes round againſt the Sun, it is a certain prognoſtic of 


uncertain troubleſome weather, and the Wind that then blows will not be 
of long duration. my | 

I muſt here further bow lags to mention a Wind that Howe all he 
way along the Coaſt of North America, and extends to the Welt Indies * 


and reaches to every part thereof at certain periods of the year, that is, in 


November, December, January, February and March, which Winds 
are of great extent, and blow with great force throughout the Weſt Indies 
at particular times and places, viz. the Gulph af Florida, Windward 
Paſſage, and all along the Coaſt of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico, 
and are frequently found very violent at Jamaica, where they are called 
Norths, and it has often happened that great damage has been done by 
thoſe Winds, which frequently blow home to the Spaniſh Main, but are 


not ſo violent there, as they are more to the northward ; theſe Winds 


blow by fits and ſtarts in thoſe months, and particularly at the new and 
full moon, when they blow ſo hard that they may be juſtly called ſtorms, 


which makes it neceflary for ſeamen to guard againſt them. I have 


experienced their violence for many days bee. Theſe Winds blow 
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in x other months at rimes, bote are not to violent « ate 6 of ſhort continuance : 
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the Wind's 
natural ten- 
dency down- 
Ward, or its 


55 preſſure to- 


__ wards the 


centre of the 


Earth. 


And: beige I . Mes ſubject, 1 diy e to anke als Ad 


Dis; which is well worth the attention of ſeamen and their ſerious 
conſideration, which is, they conceive the force of the Air or the Wind 
_ paſſes horizontally along the face of the water, or the ſea the ſhip floats 

on, which I beg leave to tell them is a miſtaken idea, and ſhall endeavour 

to explain to them in the ſhorteſt method I can. ' Notwithſtanding the 
water or ſea's ſuperficies be ſmooth for the Wind to glide eafily « over it, 


and its own nature preponderates the incumbent air, which is much 


Te lighter, and conſequently apt to float upon it, yet in regard they are both 
liquid bodies to cleave cloſe together, and are withall effectually applied to- 


each other by the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere, the ſuperjected Wind and 

the ſubſtrate ſea muſt naturally ſtir up each other's motion, but in regard 
do its natural tendency declines it towards the centre of the Earth, or the. 

centre of gravity, and it falls at laft upon the ſurface either of fea. or land; 


| this ſhews the Wind or current of air has a natural tendency downwards; 


from this conſideration ſeamen ſhould remember, when they are carrying 
fails. upon a ſhip at ſea, how the is affected by the Wind that blows upon. 


her, fince it is found the Wind does not ſweep along the ſurface of the 


fea horizontally, but that it has an oblique tendency or preflure downwards, 
which deflects its courſe, and it acts upon a ſhip in a manner ſeamen are 


not aware of; and when a ſhip has fails ſet upon her, the more the heels 
the more the preſſure of Wind affects her, from its natural oblique deflection 
or tendency downwards or towards the centre of the Earth, which muſt 
greatly affect a ſhip in a violent ſtorm, and indeed the very motion of the 


ſea proves the truth of this affertion, when it is agitated to fo. great a 


degree as ſeamen of experience have frequently ſeen it; it is merely owing 
to its downward deflection to the centre of the Earth, or in other words, 
towards the centre of gravity, Which all things have a tendeney 1% of 


| whatſoever nature 7 ny be. 
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so PROPER REMARKS AND DIRECTIONS | 


F. 0 R a wings Kip or ſhips to fail from hs Bonne FORE Chania to 
che weſtward with the courſe and diſtance from place to place, with the 
ſoundings and depth of water in the fair way, and if turning with a 
contrary wind what depth of water a ſhip may ſtand into when ſtandigg to 
the northward towards the Engliſh ſhore, and what depth of water a ſhip 
may ſtand to the ſouthward towards the French coaſt, wherein parti- 
cular mention is made of the dangers that he in a great ſhip's way, 
and what depth of water ſhe may ſtand 3 into with ſafety when approaching 


the ſaid ſhoal or danger ; - with the flowing of the tides at the full and 


change. of the moon, and alſo the true eetüng of the tides, and whatever 
elſe is neceflary for the conducting a ſhip own the Channel, 8&0. &c. 

I muſt here beg leave to remind the reader, that all the bearings and 
ebe throughout this tract are the true bearings as the land lies, 8 7 
particularly faid by compaſs, and as the variation in the Englith Channel 
at this time is about 23 degrees weſt, which is full two points, they 
way be eaſily reduced to the compaſs in the following manner, Viz. 
NNE. by compaſs is the true North; WNW. is Weſt; SSW. is South; 
ESE. is Eaſt; and to obſerve the ſame in every other bearing or courſe. 

IJ muſt att obſerve that it is the cuſtom for large ics when they 
moor in the Downs, or at the following places, viz. St. Helens Road, 
at the eaſt end of the Ifle of Wight, Spithead, Torbay, and Plymouth 

8 | Sound, | 
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80080 to moor at SW. alt NE. "Us 908 bower to the SW. and the ; 


ſmall bower to the NE. that they may lie with an open. hauſe to the 


ſtrongeſt winds that blow, which occaſions the” greateſt ſea, and gives 


the is a violent pitching motion, which is always deſtructive to the 


cables when riding hard with acroſs in the hauſe, for which reaſon 


To fail out of 


the Downs. 


The depth of 
water a ſhip 
may ſtand into 
when turning 


put of the 
Downs, 


© 


Marks for the 
SoilthSand-head, - 


© 


the croſs in the cables ſhould always be towards the ſmooth water 


quarter. 5 


I will ſuppoſe a ſhip in the Downs and bold t to the Velten down 


Y Channel, it flows in the Downs 2 hours 4 : * Tf the ihip is moored in 


the Downs it will be neceſſary to unmoor ſhip ſo as to be ready for 
weighing anchor at high water ; if the wind is fair, a ſhip may fail out 


of To Downs at any time without waiting for tide, but if the wind is 
at ESE. or SE. which is a fair wind To Channel, a ſhip cannot fail 


till high water +, at which time ſhe. ought to weigh anchor, and by 
caſting the ſhips head in ſhore they wall meet the firſt of the ebb. tide 
et in their favour: in turning out of the Downs take care not to 
ſtand nearer the ſhore in a large ſhip than 8 fathoms, and when ſtanding 

towards the Goodwin Sand not to ſtand into more than 10 fathoms oy 


it is ſteep to: and when you ſtand to the ſhore again ſtand into no leſs 


than 8 fathoms, and when you ſtand off again towards the ſouth ſand head, 
ſtand into no more than 10 or 107 e and when you ſtand towards 
the ſhore again ſtand into no leſs than 84 or 9 fathoms, and between 
Walmer Caſtle and the South Foreland go not into leſs than ꝙ or 10 
fathoms; and when you are ſtanding off again, ſtand into no more than 
101 or 11 fathoms, Upper Deal Mill on with Walmer Caſtle, is the 
mark for the South Sand-head, which is ſteep too: and when you bring; 8. 
Upper Deal Mill open to the ſouthward of Walmer Caſtle, or half way 
between the caſtle and the hillock will carry you clear of the South Sand- 

head, but bring Upper Deal Mill on with the hillock, it will bear 


VV" bW. this! 13 "the ſureſt mark to go clear of the South Sand-head With 
theſe 


— 1 


- 


3 


* Tt 8 in the 3 at fall and change 24 hours, the flood runs 64 hours 1 to the northward, 


and the ebb 54 hours to the ſouthward. | 
+ With the wind this way, you will have occaſion to make 2 or 3 tacks to o get out of the 


Powas and round the South Forcland. 
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"theſe marks on, you may ſtand to ro eaſtward into 17 or 18 fathoms; 


and when you tack and ſtand to the weſtward, with the wind in the 


SE. quarter, you ſhould not round the Foreland in leſs than 12 or 13 
fathoms of water, when the Foreland lights are in one, they bear W bs. 
you are then clear of all _ and b ſteer - courſe for Dun- 
hefe n | -— 


A ſhip being off the TAR Forekind; it tein welt 2 or 3 miles in 1 5 


or 16 fathoms water, direct your courſe down che Channel: the courſe 
from the South Foreland to Dungeneſs is SW W. diſtance 6 leagues 
between the South Foreland and 1 you will have ſoundings 
in the fair way from 15 or 16 fathoms off the South Foreland to 15, 
14, 15 and 16 fathoms, this depth of water will carry your ſhip clear 
of all danger on eicher ſide, and will bring you to Dungeneſs a- breaſt 
of 1 it, 'where you will have 5 fathom about 15 mile or 2 miles diftance 
from it. F „ : 
Bout ſhould the wald be Sante, me. you ould be under the neceſ- 
by of turning from the South Foreland to Dungeneſs, obſerve the fol- 
lowing Feine of the ſhoals and dangers that lie between thoſe places 
about hd Channel between the South Sed and Dungeneſs, and the 
coaſt of France lies a ſhoal, called the Ripraps: it lies NE. and SW. is 
very narrow, but is in length about 4 leagues; the SW. part bears 
from Dungeneſs EbS. 10 or 11 miles, and he NE. end bears from the 
South Foreland SE. 


the ſhoaleſt part is neareſt the NE. end, where there is not more than 


15 feet at low water, and i in ſome places 21, 22, and 23 fathoms cloſe 


to them on either ſide; go not nearer them than I 8 fathoms, 20 fathoms 
* cloſe to them. | | 
The next danger you have to guard againſt, is a led 11 rocks that 
runs off about a aL from the es a little to the Wen of Folkſtone, 
come no nearer them than 14 fathoms, there are 12 fathoms cloſe to them. 
73 remember a homeward bound Eaſt Indiaman loſt on thoſe rocks about 
the year 1746, in a ſtorm, the ſhip went all to pieces and many of the 


people were drowned. There was formerly a ſhoal in chis track, called 
the 


* 


10 or 11 miles, and WNW. from Calais Cliffs, 


The depth of 
water a ſhip 
may ſtand into 
when the is 
clear of tlie 
SouthSend-head 
and the marks 
to | gociear of 3 it. 


The depth of 
water a ſhip 
may ſtand into 


when ſhe rounds 


the South Fore= 
land, and the 
marks for it. 


It floves at the | 
South Foreland. 
11h. 6m, 


From the | 
South Foreland 


to Dungeneſs. 


Dangers be- 
tween the Soutk 
Foreland and 
Dungeneſs. 


The Ripraps. 


Kocks off Fo k- 


ſtone. 
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- fathom water on it: it is but à ſpe 
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„and there is 16, 15, 14, 13, 12 
and 11 fathoms between it and the ſhore, and you have 16, 17, 18, 19 


feb and 20 fathoms between this ſhoal and the Ripraps; Lonly mention this, 5 


Remarks 1 Dire Buer 7 a 1 Ship fur ine ae Cha 


ſhip turning | 
om the South. 


2 to 


Dungeneſs. | 


De ſcription 
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as it may not alarm people coming ſuddenly i into ſhoal water, the Wh 
1 55 123 on: water a ens carries 57 hg a ſhoal!. 
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x ſhip being off the Sek Foreland in 1 15 fatbew Ne. de e nay | 

ſtand to the e towards the Ripraps into 18 fathorns, and not to 


go nearer them, and ſhe may ſtand to the northward off Dover to 11 rr 


12 fathoms, and when ſhe tacks to the ſouthward towards, the Ripraps, 
ſhe may Rand into 18 fathoms, and when ſhe tacks to the northward 
the may ſtand into 12 or 13 fathoms, but it muſt be obſerved when the 
comes off Folkſtone, ſhe muſt not ſtand into leſs than 14 fathoms, 


there is a ledge of rocks a little to the weſtward of F olkſtone; there is 12 


1 0 to them; you {till keep turning to the weſtward, ſtand no. 
-. nearer the Ripraps than 18 fathoms, and when you. ſtand to the north- 


of Dungeneſs, 


It fows in 


ward towards the ſhore, ſtand into no leſs than 13 or 14 MN until 


you come to- Pungeneſs, you may round Dungeneſs in 12, 13 1 145 


fathoms; diſtance from it 14 mile or 2 miles. „ 
Dungeneſs 3 15 a low beachy ſhingly point of land, projecting « out into 


| the ſea, which makes it a head- land, on Which there is 2 Light-Houſe; 


this point is very bold too, you may go within 9 or 10 fathom. water 
cloſe to the ſhore, there is anchorage to the eaſtward of the Neſs, withs 


2 weſterly wind in 10 or 12 fabom water, the Neſs. bearing SW bW. 


ſhore at Dunge- 
nels 10 = 3 hours. 


or WSW. but this is not a road for great ſhips, it 1s fitter for ſmall 


ſhips and coaſters, its dangerous, ſhould the wind come to the ſouth» 


ward, It flows at Dungeneſs 45 hours in the offing, We the Se 


tides . 5 
5 ſhip being off B and TP 4 . and} 18; in 1 13. | 
143 or 15 fathoms water, diſtance from the Nets about 12 or 2 miles, 
direct 
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" water; and e it to be an *% tide, ſetting to the weſtward. 
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che your ks down the Channel, the a from Dabfendls to 
Beachy Head is WbSFS, diſtance 9 leagues. Between Dungeneſs and 
* Beachy Head yo will have foundings in the fair way, with a leading 
Wind, from 14 to 1 5 fatlioms off the Neſs, to 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 


to 20 fathem off Beachy Head ; and hen you bring Beachy Head to 


NW, you ſhould not ge into leſs than 19 or 20 fathom; this 
depth of water will keep you chr 6 the ſhoals off Beachy Head, viz. 


. Horſe of Willington, and the Royal Sovereign Shoal, and carry 


Four to the ſouthward of them; you will have 18 fathems deix near 
thoſe foals, therefore go itito no Hg chan 20 farhoms. D 77th 1 


265. t i "SOOTHE 
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Remarks and Dinedliocr 15 01 ; I $his-. be ES, ny 


between. Dungeneſ and Beaciy H cad, with a contrary Mind. 


A; ip being « olf Dungenefs, in 14 or 15 fathom water, ſhe may 
er off more to the fourhward into 24 of 25 fathom water.“ When 
the tacks and ſtands to the "northward, if ſhe ftretches in to the 
weſtward of Dungenefs, ſtand into no lefs than 16 fathoms : - tack and 
ſtand to the BTR you may ſtand into 25 or 26 Artes; tack 
and ſtand to the northward, i the ſhip fetches | in; about Half way 
between Dungeneſs and Beachy Head you may, When ſtanding in thore 
to the northward, land i into 18 fathoms, | tack and ſtand to che ſouth- 
ward; on this tack » you may ſtand into 28 or 30 fathoms, tack to the 
northward, and. as you are ſtanding that Way, when Beachy Head bears 
NW, do not ſtand. into leſs t chan 20 fathoms, which will keep vou 
clear of and carry you to the fouthward of the Horſe of Willington and 
the Royal Sovereign Sboal, hich 1 have before mentioned, Beachy 
Head bearing N W. and your ip i is in 20 fathom water; tack to the 
ſouthward; on this tack you may ſtand into 30 or 34 fathom water ; 
rack to the northward ; and as you ſtand in ate for Beachy Head 90 
into no . Water than 20 > fathorns.. | 1 ſuppoſe your ſhip to be abreaſt Tf 


1 


. © 
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5 cent the flip to che elfpard TY he Ne by ſanding into PR depth. of 


Fren Dm. 
22 | 


W 


A ſhip turning 
down Channel, 
between Dun- 
geneſs and 
EY Heads 


The depth of 
water a fſhip 
may ſtand inte 
doth ways. 


Depth of wa- 
ter and diſtance 


. "off Beachy Head. 


-' 


From Beachy 
Head to Dun- 


noſe in the Iſle 
_ of Wight, 


% 
1 % 
of 


Beacby Head, oh, atten north or \thereabouts, aud. ou. are in, 2⁰ : 


e water, nearer to it you ſhould not go. | 
A ſhip being off Beachy Head and bound 0 Tri Una is in 


: 30 or 21 Kang water, Beachy Head bearing north, diſtance 3 or. 4 


leagues, direct your courſe down. the Channel, the courſe from Beachy 
Head to the Iſle of Wight is Wb, 22 leagues; it flows at Beachy 
Head in the ofting 11 hours. Between Beachy Head and the Iſle of 
Wight you have ſoundings in the fair way with a leading wind f from 


20, 21 or. 22 fathoms 505 Beachy Head, to 32 23, 24 25 to 30 


N fathoms abreaſt of the Iſle of Wight, Dunnoſe bearing yortl ». diſtance 


A de ſcription 
of the Owers. 


Bearings and 


diſtance from 


the land. 


Marks to 
keep clear of 
them. 


3 to 5 leagues; 1 without 20 fathom and you need fear no danger 
from the Owers; but come no nearer than 18 fathoms night or day- 
The Owers is a dangerous ſhoal lying in the fair. Ways between 


= Beachy Head and the Ifle. of Wight; many ſhips have been loſt on this 
ſhoal, to my own knowledge, more by ignorance. and neglig gence than by 


ſtreſs of, weather, 1 therefore {hall give a particular deſcription. of them. 
The Owers are hard rocks, and have not more than 8 or 9 feet on 
them at low water; 4 they lie nearly eaſt and weſt, and are between F. 
and 8 miles in length, and are but narrow, being in ſome parts not 
above a quarter of a ane broad ; the mark for the aſt end of. them is, 
the White way on the hill a little to the weſtward of Chicheſter church 


ſteeple, the, White way will then be on with a grove of trees at Pegharn, 


called Pegham Grove, thoſe marks then Will bear NNWtW; the 
mark for "the weſt end of the Owers Is. Chicheſter, church ſteeple on 
with St. Rooks Hill, thoſe marks will bear NbE: E: this ſhoal lies 
about 8 miles or 3 leagues from, the tore, and the weſt end bears from 
Dunnoſe caſt, 5 or 6 leagues diſtance, and from the Culver Cliffs E, S, 
diſtance about 4 leagues ; 7: there is 15 or 16 fathom Water cloſe to them 
to the ſouthward or ſouth ſide of them; the mark to keep to the ſouth 
ſide of the Owers is to keep Dunnoſe Wb N N, (to allow the preſent 


variation it will be by compaſs NWb WN) this will carry you clear 


without them, that is to ſay to the ſouthward of them; but the beſt 
guide is to be governed by your | lead, „Verde in 21 or 22 fathoms water, 


Ji ' Wyo oe „ Kt 3 ; BOON All 


ffir 
and that will carry * clear of all danger from 2 Gen the latter bark 
of the flood tide and-the-firſt-part of the ebb ſets towards the Owers. If 
I was near the Owers in little wind in night time or hazy weather, and 
1 ARE © the water to 20 ha or is thing under TIE I would 
anchor. ; | 

I wilt checke hp again off Beackiy: Head, | PP; beings down the 
Chanel, Wih 4 contrary 3 5 I will ſuppoſe the wind at SW or NW, 
and the ſliip turning down Channel, Beachy Head bearing north, 
I leagues, in 20, 21 or 22 fathoms water, ſtand no nearer Reschy 
Head than 20 fathoms, you tack and ſtand to the ſouthward into 36 
fathoms, you tack to the northward; and all the way between Beachy 
Head and the Ifle of Wight, when ſtanding that way to the northward, 


3 or: 


It flows at 
the Owers at 
10% hours, 


Note, There 
is a light lately 
placed on the 
Obers. 


A ſhip turn 
ing down Chan- 
nel between 
Beachy Head 
and the Iſle of 
Wight. 


The depth of 


water a ſhip 
ray ſtand inte 
both ways. 


go not into leſs than 20 fathoms, and when you ſtand to the ſouthward 
you may go into 36 or 38 fathoms, and when you draw near the 


Iſle of Wight; you may ſtand to the ſouthward into 38 or 40 fathoms, 
and when vou have got as far to the weſtward as the Iſle of Wight 
Dunnoſe bearing north, diſtance from 1 8 to 1 e you will Have 
from 25 to 30 wem Water. 3 5 | 

1 muſt here beg leave to make a fall grelles Aerts this matter 1 
have been writing upon. In the year 1748, I was in a Man of War 


coming up Chand from Plymouth, bound to the Downs, in the latter 


end of October, there were 70 or 80 fail of ſhips in company, all bound 
up Channel; we were about 5 P. M. between Dunnoſe and the weſt 
end of the Owers, rather neareſt the Owers, and at this time nearly 
high water in the offing, the wind flew round from SW. to ſouth and 


SbE. with ſome rain, If continued between the SbE. and ſouth all 
night, with drizzling rain, and began to ſhuffle and blow freſh, Which 


chliged us to take in our {mall Giles and ſingle reef the rophails all: the 


ſhips 3 in company tacked and ſtood to the weſtward, but us in the Man 


of War, who continued to ſtand to the eaſtward; my Captain made uſe 
of the following argument with me, who at that time was Maſter of 
the Man of War, 8 he, it is very ſtrange that you will adviſe our 


ſtanding to the caſtward, when all the ſhips that were in company have 


1275 5 tacked 


Sounding off 
the Iſle of 
Wight. 


An inſtance 
of a ſhip ſtard- 
Ing to the eatt- 
ward and cleag- 
ing the Owers 
when the. whole 
fleet tacked and 
ſtbod to the 
weliward' with 
the wird at 
fou:b, 
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ate and Waka to 56 tant 3 rd mold be conic „ebe 


men in ſo great a number of ſhips, who are apprehenſive of the danger 


of the Owers, by their diſcontinuing to ſtand to the eaſtward with the | 


: wind to the ſouthward: as it now is; and though IT have a” very good 


: opinion of your knowledge and experience in the Channel, yet I with 


not be able to weather 


you not to be too poſitive in this matter, in ſtanding to the caſtwatd, 


whieh may be attended with ſerious! or bad conſequences, ſhould we 0 
1C Owers, and eſpecially as we differ in opinion 
from all the ſhips that were in company, who 2 are * tacked =_ 1 aaa 


to the weſtward, and are now out ain, e 


To which I replied, Sir, I am obliged to yo FI 3565 caution _ 


| kw given me, and reminding me of the danger or riſque we may run, 


"The depth of 
water the ſhip 
plied to the 
ſouthward of the 
Den. 


ſhouſd we not be able to weather the Owers, and as to the ſhips that | 
were in company, their tacking and ſtanding to the weſtward does not 
give me any concern; I compare a fleet ↄf thips to a flock of ſheep, ont 


4 goes through the hedge and all the veſt will follow; I hall take no 


example 1 5 them oontrary to my on ſenſe, reaſon. and experience; 


there is no danger in our ſtanding on to the eaſtward, the ſhip goes 
quiek through the rag makes bas little lee way, we awill keep the 


lead conſtantly going, and as long as we can keep in 22 or 21, fathom 
water, we need 1565 no danger from the Owers, but if we ſhould ſhoal 


the water to 20 fathoms or under, we wall tack, and ſtand to the weſt- 


ward. The Captain was fatisfied with my reaſoning, aud we continued 


to ſtand on to the eaſtward, the wind nearly ſouth, the ſhip lay up no 


better than ESE all night, we kept the lead conſtantly going, and had 
23, 22, 21, 22, 23, 22, 22, 21, 21 and 22 fathoms water, and 
never had lefs than 21 or 22 fathoms; the ſhip failed at the rate of 5, 
or 6 knots all night, the moon got up about 2 o'clock in the mornings 

At 4 A. M. ſaw Beachy Head bevel NbW, diſtance 4 leagues; at. 
noon got into the Downs. I muſt here obſerve, the fleet of ſhips that 
were in company with us in coming up the Channel when we were off 


The FE the weſt end of the Owers, did not get into the Downs till 30 hours 


onined by this, 
procecding. 


after us. 80 much for not following the croud, and making uſe of our 
| OW 


_ own. reaſon, / and keeping the lead conſtantly going, 


Xe 9 3 2 
which is the 
ſureſt and beſt guide in navigating a ſhip where foundings can be had, 


or where there are . 75 5 
N. B. The variation at this time was TE to be 12 point weſterly. 
I have been juſt mentioning the Owers, and ſpoke of my ſtanding 
to the eaſtward with the 8 ſoutherly, and was between the eaſt 


end of the Iſle of Wight and the Owers, when all the ſhips in ſight 


tacked and ſtood to 52 weſtward, as night was coming on, we 1099 


to the eaſtward, and cleared the Owers in the depth of water mentioned 
in that paragraph. 


] was again coming up the Channel in the ſame 
manner when 1 commanded a ſhip in the Jamaica trade, in June, 


1754, home ward bound, was taken with the wind at ſouth and SbW. 


at 6 PM. Dunnoſe Point on the Iſle of Wight bore NbW. 4 leagues ; 


being moderate and hazy weather with rain, kept the lead going every 


half! hour; from 8 to 12 PM. had ſoundings at 28 and 30 0 the 
ground rocky, with coarſe ſand and ſhells : : by our ſoundings at 12 


PM. ſuppoſed ourſelves to the eaſtward of the Owers in the Rr way 


running up Channel. At 1 AM. had freſh gales with rain, the courſe 


Ebs, 555 wind SSW; at noon ſaw Beachy Hed: bearing NbE. 3 or 4 


leagues. 


The ſhips that were coming up Channel with us in the 


evening, tacked and ſtood to the weſtward, they being afraid of the 


On; ; we ſtood to the eaſtward all night, as before 5 and 


was a-breaſt of Beachy Head at noon: this again ſhews the folly of 
navigators, I have frequently found the winds flying to the ſouthward, 


when I have been off the eaſt end of the Ifle of Wight. 


In the year 1741, I was in a Man of War, ho. was ordered from 


| Plymouth to Cruize between Dover and Calais, and in cruizing on that 
Our ſhip being 

ſmall, carrying only 20 guns, we did not fear any danger from them, 
but kept our lead going in crofling the ſhoal of the . ; the many 


ſtation had occaſion to croſs the Ripraps ſeveral times. 


times we crofled Hem we found no leſs than 3z and 4 fathoms on them, 


and 20 fathoms cloſe to them, and 21, 22 and 23 fathoms on each fide 
of them; but it is laid there are not more than 15 feet on the NE. part 


C of 


Another in- 
{tance 07 a ſhip 
paſting the 


Ouers with a 


ſoutherly wind 
byber ſoundings, 
when a great 
number of ſhips 
in company 
tacked and ſtood 
to the welt- 
ward. This 
ſhip gained ber 
paſlage with 
great advan- 


tage, whillt the 


ſhips that tack- 
ed to the veeit- 
ward lolt much 
tune, 


An opportunity 
of ſounding 
about the *Rip- 

raps. 
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: | | | 5 1 8 
W of them at low water. We were ec by cank to Perth 38 
=—_ | 3 were off Dover when we received our orders, the wind weſterly; we 
= 2 made fail and turned down the Channel, it came on to blow with thick 
1 . weather, and did not ſee the land for ꝙ or 10 days, it blowing 
OO re LS ſtrong all the time, we were ſometimes under double or cloſe reefed 
= e OA ns Hoke: and ſometimes under our courſes ; the winds from WSW. to 
—_— Wb. all the time. The tenth day we ſuppoſed ourſelves or the ſhip 

4 . C weſtward of the Iſle of Wight, having turned all the way 
= 175 2 from Dover thus far without ſceing fand. We were ſtanding to the 
| _ . northward under our courſes between 11 and I's AM. and were pre- 

0 © „„ paring to wear ſhip, ſuppoſing ourſelves as near the land as we ought to 

u = to, being in 26 Rthoms water, the weather -being very chick * and. 

# 1 8 hazy; in an inſtant of time there appeared ſeveral fal of ſhips to the 

| 1 Warof 4ogurs weſtward of us which was to windward, running up the Channel with 

= e croud of fail they hailed as they paſſed us, and aſked how the land bore 

1 5 fomS:.Helenz. and what land they were near, and ſaid they had not made any land; 

4 5 | 5 we told them we had not ſeen the land for 10 days, but we ſuppoſed 
Wi 5 ourſelves off the Iſle of Wight. In an inſtant they paſſed us and were 
1 out of fight we wore ſhip to the ſouthward, and in 10 or 15 minutes. 
; il the Wear cleared up, and we faw the land very plain being Pevercl 
VB 7 Point, the Needles, and the land all along ſhore, found e a little to 
. c the weſtward of the Needles, theſe ſhira that had juſt paſſed us we ſaw 

. very near the Needles Point, almoſt aſhore, but were enabled by the 
= TE ” Wind ſuddenly ſhifting from WSW. to WNW. to haul to the ſouth- 
9 EE „ Ward and clear the land, but in great confuſion; had the weather 
1 à5 continued hazy, as it was when thoſe ſhips paſſed by us, they muſt 


all have been aſhore on the Needles or Freſhwater Bay in 20 minutes. 
So much for coming up the Channel without ſounding or ſeeing the 
land. Raſhneſs e excuſe : when we ſaw the Lind plain, we bore 
away, went through the Needles, and run to Spithead. 

1 will now 9 the ſhip up where I left her, when I began my 
digreſſion, and left off my directions for a ſhip failing or turning down 
the Channel between Beachy Head and the Ile of Wight, and 
I ſuppole her to be got as far to the weltward as the Ie of W 5 with 


"Duarcs 
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. 
Dunnofe bearing north, from 3 fo 5 ee in 25 or 30 ba 


Water. 

I will now ſuppoſe the ſhip to be off Dungl, it . . 
aiſtanee 3 leagues, and you are in 24 or 25 fathom water, and you 
are bound down the Channel, with the wind weſterly, and it 18 


coming on to blow and looks like bad weather, and you with to take 


ſhelter in a good Road-ftead, which you may do in St. Helen's Road or 
L. Spithead, where you may lie in ſafety; I ſhall endeavour to give 


you proper directions for a large ſhip to go into St. Helen's Road "ll 


to 1 With the e of water and marks for RESORT, &c. 


8 


Direation for a 18 85 i 10 go into Fr Helen 5 Road and 70 Fpithead for 
= Shelter. 


A ſhip being off the ile 1 Wight in 24 or 25 fathoms water, 


Dunnofe bearing north or NbE. diſtance about 3 leagues, with the 


wind weſterly, ſteer for Dunnoſe ; you will ſhoal your water from 25 
to 20, 19 and 18 fathoms, when Dunnofe will bear north or NbE. 
diſtance 2 miles. From Dunnoſe to the buoy of Bambridge Ledge is 
NEbE. diſtance 754 miles, you will have ſoundings or depth of water 
in this track, as you run for the buoy of Bambridge Ledge, as follow, 


viz. Dunnoſe north or NbE. 19 or 18 fathoms, 0:17, 16, 1, / 3. 


1, r, ko; & 8, Ji, and! 7 fathoms, in which depth you may croſs 
Bambridge Ledge. The buoy of Bambridge or Betty's Ledge, lies on 
the ſhoal of the point, in 4 fathoms at low water ; a ſhip mult go to 
the eaſtward of it, between it and the buoy of the Knapp. 
I ͤmuſt here beg leave to obſerve, that there having been ſeveral 
' buoys laid down on ſhoals and rocks which lie ing the "Sq way, off the 
| eaſt end of the Iſle of Wight, which have been laid down ſince I left 
Portſmouth, that makes it neceſſary for me to mention them with 
their exact ſituation, for the navigator's information and guidance, which 
are as fol: OW. 


C 2 | The 


A ſhip of the 
Iſle of Wight. _ 


\ 


St. Helen's Road. 


From Dunnoſe 
to the buoy of 
Bambridge 
Ledge, now 
called Betty's 
Ledge: 


The buoy on 
Pambridge 
Ledge is now 2 


black buoy. 


A digreſſion 
from the work 
by way of no- 
tation, 
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princes Shoal, 


- or the North 
Ofing. *© 


160 . . 


2 be e Hit Situation of theſe Buoys, Ge. with the Depth 1 Water Wo 


they - lie in, and ow ls. PF Compaſe. 


| Prince Shoal, or the North Offing, | there is a black ha on the 
SE. extremity of .it, in 28 feet water "at low water on ſpring ng 


and rocky ground; and on the NW part of the ſaid ſhoal there is 
white buoy in 23 feet at low water: they bear from each Rk 


NWbN. and SEbS. near a mile aſunder; Culver Cliff bears from the - 


black buoy WNW. z miles, and Bambridge or Betty's Ledge Point 


NNW. 21 miles, and from the white buoy Sandown Caſtle bears, 
WAN. juſt on with the high water mark of the Culver Cliff, and 


Bambridge Point bears NW W. 1 mile. When at the black buoy 


on the SE. end of the ie Shoal are theſe bearings, Portſmouth 


church tower is nearly its apparent breadth to the weſtward of the 
cupola or belfrey on the new ſtore-houſe clock in the dock yard, it 


then bearing N. 2? E. or N 2E. There is a red cliff to the weſtward of 


the Culver Cliff, (Which is white) the red cliff a little open with the 
Culver Cliff, carries you a little to the ſouthward of the SE. buoy of 


the Princeſſa Shoal, and very near it: this buoy lies in 28 feet water 


at low water, and 1s pretty ſteep too, going off quickly to the ſouth- 
ward into 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 fathoms, half a mile to the 
ſouthward of the faid buoy : and to the eaſtward of the black SE. buoy 


the ground is even, and only about 6 or 6; fathoms for 2 or 3 miles to 


the eaſtward of it at low water, ſpring tides ; the buoy of Betty's 
Ledge bears from this buoy NbW. diſtance 14 of a mile, the depth of 


water between them are 5, 6, 7, 71 to 8 fathoms towards the buoy of 
Betty's Ledge. * Dunnoſe Point bears from the aforeſaid black buoy - 


WSW Z W. or WbS:S. diſtance 8 miles, and the buoy of the Knapp 


B:mb:ide Point 
orBeity's Ledge. 


(which 3 is a red buoy) bears from the black buoy on the SE. pr of the 


Princefla Shoal NbE3 E. diſtance nearly 2 miles. : 


The black buoy on the eaſt extremity of Bambridge Point or Beity'; 8 
Ledge, lies in 24 feet at low water on ſpring tides ; the white buoy 
on the North Offing or Princeſſa Shoal bears from thi buoy SSW. a 


large 


; 3 £ ; : » | : Fr a : 4 
large mile diſtant, and Mr. Dinnet's hoot: near Bambridge | RE 
Point bears WIN. diſtance a little more than 2 of a mile from the high <7 


water mark, and the buoy of the Knapp Rock bears 1 8 this buoy 


Eb; N, diſtance. ong mile. 
The buoy of the Knapp Rock 
is a red buoy, and bears Eb N. N. from the 1 5 of Betty” 8 Ledge, : 
diſtance one mile. Sts | 
As I have faid much about ihe Princeff Shoal, I Rt beg leave to 
conclude it with this remark, which is, as there is never Jeſs. water on 
this ſhoal at the loweſt ſpring tides than 21 feet, which does not happen 
above 3 or 4 times a year, all ſhips under 20 feet water may go between 
the buoys of the Princeſſa Shoal at any time; and at neap theſes, even 
at low water, any firſt rate ſhip in the navy may paſs bet weeen the Buoys, but 
from experience I would not advife any ſhip to paſs within them, not- 
withſtanding there is deep water, little or nothing can be gained by 
ſuch a Noce A friend of mine, an pe officer, told me 
he was once obliged to anchor in that channel, by reaſon of his being 
becalmed, and found the ſea on both tides to ſet on the ſhore, the 
wind came eaſterly, with bad weather, and it Was with great Oy 
they could fave the thip. . 8 | 


es in 23 feet water at low water, and 25 the 
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Di reflions for large Shißes in coming from "4 and bound i into St. Helen 2 
Road. 


They muſt go to the S ch n of ws” boy of the 
Princeſſa Shoak or North Offing, and may .croſs the Ledge, and go 
between the buoy of Bambridge or Betty s Ledge, and the buoy of the 


Knapp. I ſhall now proceed in giving my 1 directions for going 
into St. Helen's and Spithead. N * 
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Notation to Ships failing in or out from: . Helen 5 to Shinhead, 1 


I have known many accidents and misfortunes happen to ſeveral of our 
large ſhips in the courſe of the laſt war, by their running a- ſhore on the 
8 &c. in which ſeveral of them bad nearly been loſt, through want . 
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4 proper attention, which Nas made me the more 1 in my 
Their miſtakes have frequently - 
_ occaſioned me much trouble, anxiety, » care and Kalos, at the wc 


deſcription. of that navigation, &c. 


: when thoſe accidents happened. 


Marks to LY 
Bambridge 


Ledge. 


The buoy of tlie 
Knapp is red. 


Further marks 
for croſſing 
Bambridge 
Ledge, with 
the depth of 
Water. 


Soundings when 
you have croſied 
Bambr.dge 

Ledge, be:ween 


_ that and tae 


As you fail along in the aforeſaid track, you will open down 105 


which is a round deep bay between Dunnoſe and Culver Cliff; about 


the middle of this bay ſtands Sandown Caſtle : keep the ſaid caſtle juſt. | 
open with the Wee Cliff, will lead you to the NW. buoy of the 
Princeſſa Shoal, 


to the northward of it, but you muſt go to the 
ſouthward and 1 55 of both; when vou have rounded the SE. buoy 
of the faid ſhoal, in 9, 9; or 10 fathoms water, continue to ſteer to 


the eaſtward until you open. the ſea mark in .St. Helen's, one ſhip's. 


length open with the red cliff within Bambridge Point, you will then 
ſee. "the buoy of Bambridge Ledge; you may then haul to the north- 


ward for St. Helen's Road : by i in north or NE by compaſs, 
vou will croſs the Ledge in 63 or 7 fathoms. 


About a mile EbNZN. 
# compals from the black buoy of the Ledge, there is a ſmall Knowl 


with 23 fect water on it at low water on ſpring tides, on which 


there is a buoy; a {hip ſhould go between this buoy and the buoy -of 


the Ledge, and will have as much water as will be found to the eaſt- 
Ward of the buoy of the Knowl, which is called the Buoy of the 
Knapp. There is a very good mark for croſſing Bambridge Ledge, viz. 


keep Portſmouth church tower to bear north 2 compaſs, for a leading 


mark ; this is a. good mark to croſs Bambridge Ledge, in 6, 67 or 7 
fathoms, according as the tide may be. ; cog will have no more water 


2 or 3 miles to the eaſtward of 'the Ledge, and this mark will carry 


you between the buoy of the Ledge and the buoy of the Knapp. 


Having croſſed Bambridge 1 and you are ſteering to the north- 
or 7 N on the Ledge, 


ward, you will deepen your water from 6 0 
to 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 or 13 fathoms, which are ths ſoundings between the 
Ledge and the Buoy of the Dean, which ſhoals gradually towards. the 
Dean Sand to 12 


ſhould not go, than 8 fathoms. 


11. 10, 9, 8, to 7 fathoms, into leſs a great ſhip 


But 
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Tis . 


Bur if: a great hip i 1s Pobnd Goten Channel, and puts in for ſhelter 
rt has no oecaſion to go farther than St. Helen's Road, it being ſafe 
and good holding $row, where ſhe may lay i in great ſafety. 

'The marks for cones in St. Helen's Road are t. Helen's Beacon, or 
ſeamark W. S. or WbS aibridge Point SWbs. or SWS. by compaſs, 
in 10 or 11 fathom water. A great ſhip ſhould not go into leſs water, 
nor go farther into St. Helen's Bay, for the 8 7 lite reaſons, if the 
ſhip goes into 7 or 8 fathoms water, the tides run 10 very irregular 
that ſhe will not be able to keep a clear anchor or a clear Hawle, the 
beſt anchorage in St. Helen's Road, is the bearings above mentioned. You 
will then be in the ſtream of the tide that comes from Spithead, 
between the Warner and Dean Buoys, which runs true and regular; 

it flows at St. Helen's Road 1 12 hours. | 
I wall ſuppoſe a large ſhip off Dunnoſe and baus to Spiced, and ſhe 


wy 


St. Helen's Road. 


Marks and 
depth of Vater 
for anchoring 
in St. Helen's 


Raad. 


The tides and 
time of high 


water. Ihe 
good ſets to the 


eaſt ward and 


? the ebb to the 
\ weltward. 


has got a leading wind; and as the Princeſſa Shoal has been diſcovered 
to be dangerous to large ſhips, I beg leave to make the following remarks 
to the ſeaman and navigator for his guidance, viz. * A mark on Dun 


„ noſe point, the laſt chff to the e ee of Dunnoſe to be kept juſt open 
4 with the loweſt part of Dunnoſe Point; the cliff will appear rather 
% white and higher than the low point of Dunnoſe, and it will bear 
„% WSW W. or Wbs; S. by keeping theſe marks with theſe bearings, will 


carry you direct to the SE. buoy of the Princeſſa Shoal.” A ſhip being 


off Dunnoſe in 20, 19 or 18 fathoms water, when Dunnoſe will 224 


north or NbE. diſtance 2 or 2+ miles. From Dunnoſe to the buoy on 
the SE. part of the Princeſſa Shoal the courle, 1s by compaſs Eb. N. 

diſtance 71 or 8 miles, if the wind is weſterly and you ſteer a courſe 
for the outward part of the Princeſſa Shoal, you will have ſoundings or 
depth of water in this tract as you run to the eaſtward, viz. B 


north or NbE. diſtance 2 miles, and you are in 19 or 18 fathoms water, 
you will ſhoal the water as you go to the eaſtward to 17, 16, 15, 14,1 oy 


12, 11, 10 and 9 fathoms, keep without 9g fathoms or between 9 and 10 
farhoms, will carry you without or to the ſouthward of the SE. Buoy 
of the Princeſſa Shoal, continue to ſteer to the caſtward, and paſs the ſaid 


SE. 


The leading 


mark for 
croſſing Bam- 
bridge Ledge, 
with the oo 
of water, 


Daan Sand and 
ſoundings to- 


| wards it, 


Sounding in the 
fair way. 


Rlack Buoys on 
the eaſt ſide of 
the Channel. 
There are alſo 
two BlackBuoys 
to the calt of 
the Buoy of the 
Dean, on the 
back of the 
Sand, 

White Buoys 
on the weſt ſide 
of the Channel. 
Leading maik 
through the 


Channel! be- 


tween the 
Buoys, 


es TC 16 9 


SE. Bader of the Princeſs Shoal, in 9, 9+ or 10 farhoras,. and 99 to 
the Eaſtward untill you open the ſeamark at St. Helen's, a ſhip' 8 length 
open with the Red Cliff within Bambridge Point, you may then haul to 
the northward for St. Helen's Road by ſteering N. or NE. by compaſs, 


look out for the leading mark for croſſing Bambridge Ledge, which 1s, 


keep Portſmouth Church Tower to 5-49 N. # compals, for a leading 
mark to croſs Bambridge Ledge | in 6, 6 or 7 fathoms, according 2s 


the time of tide may be, you : will have no more water two or Nike 
miles to the eaſtward of the Ledge, and this mark. will carry you be- 


tween the Buoy of the Ledge and the buoy of the Knapp. When a 


ſhip has rounded the SE. buoy of the Princeſſa Shoal and has hawled 
to the northward and is running for the Ledge, with Portſmouth Church 
Tower bearing north, ſhe will have the following ſoundings from 97 
fathoms to q, 83 8, 74, 7, 0x0r 6 fathoms on the Ledge at oe water time. 


Keep the marks on and you will deepen the water from 7 fathoms on 
the Ledge, to 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 1 3 fathoms, by keeping the marks 
as before mentioned, they Will A you a little to the weſtward of the - 


Buoy of the Dean, and in this Track you will ſhoal your water from 
13 fathoms to 12, 11, 10, 9, 0, 10 7 fathoms towards the Dean Sand, 
Into leſs than 8 ſathoms a large ſhip ſhould not go, if you have a leading 


wind in the fair way berween the Buoys, you will have 11, 12, or 1 3 
fathoms, when you are coming in from St. Helen's and ſteering for the 


Channel between the Buoys; when you come into 10 or 9 Ethoms, 
you will ſee the Buoys that point out the Channel to Spithead ; on the 
eaſt ſide of the Channel are the black Buoys of the Dean, Buoy of the 
Elbow of the Horſe, and the Buoy of the Hoſe. On the welt fide of the 
Channel are the white Buoys of the Warner, and the Buoy of No-man's- 
land, the Channel is between theſe Buoys ; the leading mark through the 


Channel is inſtead of Gilkicker, keep the Magazine at Fort Monckton, 


which is built near the place, where the Kicker formerly ſtood, for a 
leading mark. Keep Gilkicker on with the Magazine at Fort Monckton, 


will carry you through the Channel bet ween the Buoys 3 in 13 or 14 fa- 
e but it muſt be oblerved, that this mark cannot be diſtinctly orclearly 


{een 


6 4 : . 4 x as . 6 Z 
6 | 
* ö % - 


en pla ite are e Many ſhips riding at Solthead, e that is the 


caſe, if you keep the Royal Hoſpital at Haſlar, to bear NNW, or 


NNW a little northerly by Compals ; it is a good leading mark through 
the Channel, be etween the Buoys, in 13, 14, or 15 fathoms water, by 
which. you may run to Spithead and anchor in 9, 10, 1, or 12 fathoms 
water. You may anchor in 8 fathoms water, Monckton Fort NW bN, and 
South Sea Caſtle NEbE by Compaſs; or, you may anchor in 12.0r 13 


Depths of water 
and marks for 
anchoring at 
Spithead. 


fathoms water, Monkton Fort NN W, and South Sea Caſtle. NE, by | 
Compaſs. It flows at Spithead 94 hours, the flood to the eaſtward 


and ebb to the weſtward. , The Buoy of the Edgar lies in the fair way 
to Spithead in 13 fathoms water; this Buoy is wy and lies on the wreck 


of the Edgar. The wreck of the Royal George lies a little to the NW 
of the Buoy of the Eagen, her Maſts are ſtill ftanding, 


"1 Beacon. 


* 1 8 Diredions fer going. into F pithead. 


1 will ſuppoſe vou have croſſed Bambridge Ledge and are running 


in with a leading wind, and you have got Portſmouth Church Tower 


the leading ma between N. and NW. This is a good leading mark 


to lead you to the Channel between the Buoys, and WIN lead you fairly 
in ſight of them, but will carry vou rather nearer the Buoy of the 
Dean in 10 or 9 fathoms water. I will ſuppoſe the wind takes po 
ſhort here by its coming to the north or northweſt, which oblige 


you to turn to e and your ſhip is in 1 St. Helen's . without al 


the Buoys. 

In this ſituation vou are ſanding to the eaſtward, 
£ Dean Sand, it will be moſt to your advantage to keep working in the 
opening or Stream of the Channel between the Buoys, where he tides 
run the ſtrongeſt and the trueſt, and when you come to enter the 
Channel 2 the Buoys, ſtand no nearer the Buoy of the Dean than 


9 or 8 fathoms, nor nearer the Buoy of the Warner than 13 or 14 fathoms: 
= 


, which ſerve as 


at the back of the 


h ere 


Buoy of the 
Edyar. 


Wreck-of the 
Royal George. 


Leading mark 
in going to 
Sy.thead be- 
tween the 
buoys. 


Turning to 


Spithead in the 


Channel. be- 
tween the 
buoys. 


Depth of water 
a ſhip may ſtand 
in both ways. 


n 


Channel be- 


Set of the tides 
between the 4 


| buoys, the flo 


runs to the SE. 
the ebb to the 


w. 


„ 55 18 1 


bete I muſt FRY the ſet of the tides, thi geld part 85 the ebb ſets 


ſlanting to the weſtward all the way between the Buoy of the Warner 
and the Buoy of No-man's-tand, and the flood, eſpecially the latter part 
of it ſets ſlanting to the eaſtward all the way between the Buoy of the 


| Horſe and the Bioy « of the Dean, ſo that ſhips ſhould take care not to 


The Warner 
and No-man's- 
land Sands a; e 
ae too. 


The Dean and 


Horſe Sands, 
gradna] ſound- 
ings towards 


: them. 


Turning to 
Soithead in the 


tween the 
Buoys. 


Depth of water 
a ſhip may ſtand 
into on ene 
tack. 


Depth of water 
for anchoring. 


To fail from 

Soithead to Ste 
Helen's with a 

leading wind. 


ſtand too near thoſe | Sands with a flood- tide, nor to hs: Warner: and 


No-man' s-land with an ebb-tide. | "Es | | 

J muſt here obſerve, that the Sands of the- Abs 8 No- man's- 
land, and all the way between thoſe Buoys, the Shoal is ſteep too, vou 
will have 17 and 18 fathoms cloſe to the edge. of the Sand, ſo ſteep 1 it is 


that in a boat's length T have had 3 Gatlin at the boat's bow and 18 
But at the Dean and Horſe Sands 


it ſhoals gradually towards them, from 10 to 9, 8, i 6, 5% 45 to 


fathoms at her Aird at hig rh water. 


31 fathoms, in which depth the Buoys are placed. 
As I have mentioned before, I ſuppoſe your ſhip turning to Spithead 


and you are entered the Channel between the Buoys, when you are 
ſtanding to the weſtward between the Buoy of the Warner aud the 


Buoy of No- man s-land, you muſt not expect to ſhoal the water as you 


ſtand to the weſtward, for the water deepens to the edge of the Sand; 


therefore ſtand into no more than 14 fathoms, then ack and ſtand to 9 5 


_ eaſtward, towards the Dean and Horſe Sands ſtand into no leſs than 


9 or 8 fathoms, then tack and ſtand to the weſtward in the before- 
mentioned depth of water. In this depth of water, you may turn or 


ſtand into with any ſhip ; in ſafety, and turn to Spithead, Where you may 


anchor in any depth of water you pleaſe, from 8 to 12 or 13 fathoms, 
as before mentioned; 


"Diredtinns for a Ship in Sailing 17 Shirbead, out to St. Helen's, and 
Croſs Bambridge Ledge, when bound dow the Channel. 


The Ship is fuppoſed to be at Spithead, and ready to weigh anchor 


as ſoon as the Flood Tide makes to the eaſtward, but if there happens 
| 55 to 


the further to the weſtward, the better road at 
| Spithead. LL „ 


by 
840 
n 
N 


1 
e 


8 


to hu a Wiang wind La the Channel belberen the Buays, a hip 
need not ſtay for the flood-tide, but may weigh anchor and may run out 
againſt the ebb, to obſerve the leading marks through the Channel, by 
| keeping Kicker Gil on with the Magazine at Fort Monkton; this is 


the leading mark through the Channel, or keep the Royal Hoſpital 
at Haſlar NNW northerly a Compaſs, - you will have 12, 13, 14, or 


15 fathoms water, in the fair way between the Buoys, until you get 
to the SE ward of the Buoys of the Dean and Warner. When by 
ſteering to the SEward in St. Helen's Bay, you will ſhoal the water 


from 14 or 15 fathoms between the Buoys of the Dean and Warner, 


to 13, 12, 11, and 10 fathoms in the fair way as you run to the 
SEward in croſſing St. Helen's Bay, in order to croſs Bambridge 
Ledge. But if you ſhould be obliged to anchor in St. Helen's Road, the 
beſt marks for anchoring are, St. Helen' s Beacon or Seamark, WIS or 
Wbs, and Bambridge Point, SWbS or SW7S, 7 Compals in 10 or 11 
fathoms water ; it A008 in St. Helen's Road 112 hours. 
I will ſuppoſe the ſhip at Spithead, and the wind at ESE. or SE. a0 
bound to the weſtward, and ready to weigh anchor as ſoon as the flood 


tide makes to the eaſtward, in order to turn out between the buoys ; 


I have before obſerved the flood tide ſets or runs flanting upon the 
Horſe and Dean Sands, which) you. are to be aware of in ſtandi ng 
towards the ſaid Sands; ; upon ſtanding towards the Buoy of the Hole: 
go not into leſs than 11 fathoms, and” when you ſtand to the weſtward 
wank the Buoy of No-man's-land, go not into more than 14 or 15 
fathoms ; this Sand is ſteep too, there are 17 or 18 fathoms cloſe to it, all 
the way between the Buoy of No- man 's-land and the Buoy of the arner, 
do not ſtand into more than 14 or 15 fathom, and all the way between 
the Buoy of the Horſe, and the Buoy of the Dean, ſtand not into leſs 
than 10 fathoms upon a Flood Tide, for the reaſons before-mentioned. 

1 will ſuppoſe you have turned through the Channel between the 
buoys and have got without the buoys of che Dean and W. arner to the 
SE. of them, ng you are turning in St. Helen's Bay to the SEward, 
in order to croſs Bainbr idge Ledge; do not ſtand too far to the weſtward 
into St. Helen's Bay, if you 5 you will get out of the tide, nor do not 


D 5 ſtand 


A ſhip may fall 
from Spitbead 
in an (db tide. 


Bearings and 
depth of water 


for anchoring in 
St, Helens 


Road. 


A ſhip turning 
fron Sptthead 
to St, Heicn's 
with a food 
tide. | 


What water a 
ſhip may ſtand 
into both ways. 


Marks for turn- 
ing in St. 
Helen's Bay. 


Leading mark 


- for croſjing the 


Ledge. 


CF. Es 


Rand 1 too far to the U a at the back of che Dean Sand, or you BY 
alſo get out of the tide ; ſtand no farther to the eaſtward than to bring 
the Royal Hoſpital at Haſlar on with the buoy of the Dean, nor 
ſtand further to the weſtward than to bring the ſaid Hoſpital on with 
the buoy of the Warner; by turning with "theſe marks, you will keop 


in the ſtrength of the tide, which ſers to the SE. through the Channel 


between the. buoys. When you have got thus far without the buoys, 
you will look out for the leading Fonts to croſs Bambridge Ledge, - 
which is Portſmouth Church. 1 5 bearing north compaſs, this 


mark will lead you a little to the eaſtward of the Buoy of the Ledge, 


Soundings. 


princeſſa Shoal. 


The depth of 
Vater to go into 
to ſteer a Chan- 
nel courſe. 


From the Ifle 
of Wight to the 
Start, ſoundings 
in the fair way 
with the courſe 
and diſtance. 


between that and the buoy of the Knapp, you will have ſoundings in 


this track, between the buoy of the Warner and the buoy of the Ledge, 


13. 14s. 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, or 62 fathoms, in this depth you may croſs 
the Ledge, and run out to ſea, taking care to 8⁰ to the eaſtward of the 5 


buoy of the Princiſſa Shoal. 


Being got without all the ſhoals, e your 8 8 Channel; F 


| but if you are taken with thick hazy weather or night time, before you 


get far enough out to take your departure, to feos a proper Channel 
courſe down Channel; in that caſe I would run out into a proper depth 


of water, by which I ſhould judge my diſtance from the land, and then 


ſteer a Channel courſe; in this caſe you may run into 2 5 fathoms Water, 
vou will then be about 3 leagues without Dunnoſe, and may ſteer the 


Channel courſe down RE 

A ſhip being off the Ile of Wight, and eas down Channel, and 
is 25 or 30 fathoms water, Dunnoſe bearing north from 3 to 5 
leagues, direct your courſe down the Channel; "the courſe from the 
Iſle of Wight to the Start is Wbs. diſtance 34 leagues. It flows off the 
Iſle of Wight ; in the Channel 114 hours; between ho Iſle of Wight and 


the Start you will have ſoundings ! in the fair way from 25 to 30 Fathoms: 7 


off the Ille of Wight, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 33, 32 fathoms, Portland bearing 


North, diſtance . 4 leagues. You will then be 15 or 10 leagues to 


he well ward of Dunnoſe on the Iſle of Wight, Between Portland 2nd the 


Start, 


Jo . 


"+ 
. 


oF 


WAY 


Ga 


; Sparks, you, wilt hats ſoundings ! in the fair way, 33. 245 455 36, 40. 13 
40 fathoms, the Start Haring North or from N bW. to N * diſtance 
3 0 4 e | | 


— 


- 


554 and Direttions 55 a 77 Ship Shiny deen Channel, between | 


_ the 46 of N amd the WY with a Rada Wind. 


A ſhip bole off the Ile of w hr.” in 2 5 or 30 Bas water, from 


| 3 to 5 leagues off ſhore, and has a contrary wind, ſhe may ſtand off 


ſhore to the ſouthward, into 36 or 38 fathoms ; and when ſhe ſtands to 
the northward towards the Ile of Wight, ſhe may ſtand into 22 fathoms: 
between the welt end of the Iſle of Wight and Peverel Point, a ſhip 
when ſtanding to the northward. ſhould not ſtand into leſs than 28 or 26 
fathoms, and "when the {ſtands to the ſouthward, ſhe may go into 36 or 
38 fathoms. 

Between Peverel Point ood the Bill of Portland, 8 a ſhip is 


ſtanding to the northward, ſhe ſhould not and into leſs than 30 or 28 
Fathibaws | and when ſhe ſtands to the ſouthward ſhe may go into 38 or 


40 fathoms. Between the Bill of Portland and the Start, a ſhip. << 0 


ſtanding to the northward ſhould ſtand into no leſs than zo fathoms water; 
here the Coaſt forms a deep Bay, which ſhips bound down or up the 


Channel, need not ſtand too far into it: a ſhip in this track, when 


ſtanding to the ſouthward, may ſtand into 40, 42, or 44 fathoms; and 
as ſhe A near the Start; and the ſhip is ſtanding to the northward, 
not to go into lefs than 34 fathoms ; and when ſhe . Ps to the ſouth- 


ward, the may ſtand into 45, 48, or 50 fathoms : when you ſtand to 
the northward again, I will ſuppoſe your ſhip to fetch in with the Start 
Point, it bearing NW. N. or NE. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues, you will then 


have foundings 3 in 38 or 40 fathoms water; you are then in the fair way. 


It flows at a S in the otting 81 hours. 


Having brought the ſhip beat of the Start 8 38 or 40 fathoms 
water, I Hal pa the wind to come on to blow a ſtorm at WSW. 


or SW. and you are glad to ſeek for a place to ſhelter your Wt: Tor bay 


18 


Turning do xn 
Cha nnel, the 
depth of water 
a ſhip may 
{tand into both 
Ways. 


Off Peverel 
Point. 


It flows off 
Portland in the 
offing 11 hos. 


Between Peve- 


rel Point and 


tae Bill of Port- 
land. | 


Between the 
Biz] off Port- 
land and the 
Start. & 


Off the start 
Point. 


It flows in ſho-e 
at the Start 6 
hours, 
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Torbay 1 er | 


ſeri TG of it. 


From the Start 
to Berryhead. 


c Start Bay. 


is under yout lee, which" is a Pb and ſafe Road-ſtead, dt weſterly and 

SW. winds, ſo that the tld does not come' to eaſtward of ſouth, you 

will lie in Torbay with great ſafety, and ſhould it fo happen, that the : 

wind ſhould come to the eaſtward, and it comes to blow a ſtorm, 
that you cannot get out of the Bay, the bottom is clear and good | 
5 holding ground, your anchors will never ſtart, if your cables are good, 
you will ride it out, though there tumbles 1 in a very great fa, with an 
eaſterly wind, which makes it appear very unpleaſant, but there is 
a ſtrong undertoe, or underſet that ſets to windward, which makes A 
thip ride eaſy on her cables ; we had a great proof of this in the laſt war, 


in the year 1780, when the whole of our Channel Fleet were caught i in 
Torbay with a gale of wind eaſterly *, and rode it out without any 


material damage happeaiti to them, except ſome of the large ſhips by 
the ſtrong undertoe, occaſioned the ſea to run ſo very ſhort, that it 

took the Pick of their rudder and broke their tiller, which occaſioned - 
the loſs of their rudders, This was the 1 damage they ſuſtained i in 


Torbay. 
Vour fits being off the 8 Start 1 in 48 or 40 fathoms Wiler 3 or 4 leagues 


off ſhore, and it is bad weather, and you bear away for Torbay, thete 
is NO danger in your way that lies above + mile from ſhore ; the land 
forms a derp Bay between the Start Point, and Dittindth Harbour, 


called Start Bay, which you have no occaſion to go into. The courſe 


Soundings. 


To go into 
Torbay. 


from the Start to the Brreyhead, is NEbN. diſtance” 17 miles or near 


6 leagues, you may paſs the Start within 2 or 21 miles of it, in 


2 3 or 25 fathom water, you Will have ſoundings between the Start and 
the Berryhead, from 25 or 23, off the Start to 22, 21, 22, F2, It. and 


20 fathom near the Berryhead; it is ſteep too: you may go within 12 


11, or 10 fathom cloſe to it, it is Proper to give the Berryhcad 4 birth d 


not 


9 : "x — 


—— 
"= F 


— — 


I muſt here obſerve that ts 4 our fleet were caught ! in Torbay with a cal of wind 


eaſterly, ſome of our judicious commanders and officers,” in order to eule their ſhips and make 
them ride more eaſy on their anchors and cables, wore away on that cable the ihip rode moſt by, 
untill the other auchor and cable grew more ahead, by which their ſhip rode out the ſtoim 
with more ſafety and leſs ſtrain on their anchors and cables, than thoſe that did not oblerve 
the ſame method. ; 
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not to go too near it, it is a high land, you will be liable to be becalmed; 
the Point of Bob's Noſe, is che NE. | oint of Torbay, off which lies the: 
Mew-Stone, which is bold too, you have 10 fathom. water very near 
it, the entrance of T orbay 1 is formed by: the Berryhead, Bob's Noſe, and 
the Mew Stone; and is about 6 miles wide, and nearly as deep, the 
ground all over the Bay is clear from rocks, and is good holding ground. 
In ſailing into the bay you may go Cloſe to the Berryhead, ail. if you 
cannot ferch far enough intò the Bay for anchoring in a proper birth, 
you may turn into the bay, as far as you think proper; both ſides „ 
the bay a are n of ngen, 8 85 in a large "Pp do not go too far into the 
bay. 
A Nt birth f for a 88 ip to el in c a 5 . Sbb. | Anciorage in 


Torbay with 


and Pato Church WbN. and Brixham Key SSW. in 11 fathom water, te bearing. | 
another good birth for a large thip to anchor a little farther into the bay, . 
you may bring the Berryhead to bear SbE#E. and Painton Church 
WN N. and Brixham Key SbW ZW. in 10 fathom water, diſtance 
from the Berryhead between 2 and 3 miles; it is beſt to be neareſt 
the ſouth ſhore ; in 1 it es at Fall and change of the moon 675 


hours. 


To fan out of Torbay when you are bound down the Chanmel, | 


Being i in Torbay and the wind comes round from the weſtward to the To fail out of 


n and your ſhip being bound down Channel, you will with 5 1 + 
a northerly wind prepare to fail the courſe from the Berryhead to the dil from Berry 
Start Point is SW bW. diſtance 17 mules or near 6 leagues; if you keep Start Point. 4 
"za 3 miles off ſhore, you will in failing this track have 20, 21, 22 or 23 


fathom water, and you may paſs 1 255 Start Point in 23, 24 or 25 
fathom water, 22 or 3 miles from it, it flows off the Start in the 


offing 81 hours, being go within the Start Point in the Channel, direct 
: your courſe down Channel, bur if you are taken by thick hazy weather 
or night time, before you have got far enough out to take a fair depar- 
ture, to 155 a proper Channel courſe, in that cate I would run out, 


into 


Soundings. 


IE | 


The depth of 
water to go into 
to ſteer a Chan- 
nel courſe. 


- 


- 


Eddy Sone, | its 

| bearing and 
diſtance from ' 
the Start. 


From the Start 


Point to the 
Lizzard. 


| Soundings in the 
fair way. 


Soundings near 
the Eddyſtone, 
with the flow 
ing of the tide. 


A hip't turning 
down "Channel 
between the 
Start and the 
Lizzard. 


(Cen) 1 


into a proper depth of water, by which T would wake my Ates "TO 
the land, and then ſteer a Channel courſe ; 
into 42 fathom water, you will then be 4 leagues without the Start, and 
you may then ſteer a Channel courſe down Channel. The E ddy Stone 
bears from the Start Point WIS. diſtance 7 leagues, keep without 40 
fathom, you need fear no dart ger from the . TY" 35 fathom © 
carries you within the Eddy Krone! fr2 FO 7 

A ſhip being off the Starr and bound down cb and; 18 55 42 33 5 
water, the Start Point bearing about north, diſtance between 4 and 7 Wea 
leagues, direct your courſe down the Channel, the courſe from the Start 
Point to the Lizard Point is WbS. diſtance 22 leagues, between the Start 
and the Lizard you will have ſoundings in the fair way from 40 or 42 
fathoms off the Start to 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 to 48 or 50 fathoms: 
* will have 48 or 50 fathoms the Lizard bearing north, diſtance about 

4 leagues. The Lizard bearing NbW. to NbE. diſtance 3 leagues, 5 
Tow wil have 45 fathom water, keep without 40 fathom and yo need 
fear no danger from the Eddy Stone. I have had 39 fathom water in 
paſting by the Eddy Stone, within 3 miles of it, when it bore NW. 
N. and NbE. the ſame diſtance and depth of water. It flows off the. 
Eddy . 0, 1 hours. | 


Remarks and Diref ons far a FANS Sh; 77 W n Channel, between 
the Start and the Tas with 4 contrary. Wind. oy 


144410 


The firſt thing to be obſerved is%the Wade and to tale care to ſtand 
on that tack the ſhip will ſtem the tide beſt, T mean the flood tide, Which 
you are working againſt, and at high water to ſtand-that way, that the 
ſhip will take the tide on the bun” or Broadſide, which will ſet her to 


- windward, theſe are obſervations well worthy the navigator's- attention 


and conſideration, with every other thing that can Kaeiltate the defien 
he has undertaken, which i 18 to get his ſhip out of the Channel with al 
Fable diſpatch. 


Nor ATI ON. 


in this caſe you may run 


„ 


| Not T A tox. I muſt. bre „Herve with es: to te et 206 ſetting 
RE the 75 wor rhat it bs My 2 obſerve the following Remarks. 


1 hs; mentioned the Flowing of the Tides in che Offing a 
all che places as we have come wn. the Channel, which ſthews 120 
time of high water at thoſe places, and as to the ſetting of the ſtream 
of the Tide in the Offing, and from one Head-land to another, the 
flood runs or ſets to the caftward, and the ebb to the weſtward, and 
the ſtream of the Tide runs. or ſets. nearly in the fame directions or 
- bearings, . as the Head- lands bear from each other, lo that the navigator 
will pleaſe to obſerve, ; that when he is turning againſt the de; he 
ſhould take care to ſtand on that tack, - that the ſhip, will ſtem the tide 
beſt, and when the tide is in bis favour, or ſetting to the windward, 
he ſhould. ſtand on that tack, that the ſhip ER take the tide on 
her broadſide, which will tend greatly to his advantage. This conſide- 
ration ſhould ever be remembered when the ſhip i is in a tide's way. 

A ſhip being off the. Start, in 40 or 42 fathom water, diſtance from 
the Start 4. or 15 leagues, and has a contrary wind: and is bound down 
the Channel; may ſtand to the ſouthward into 48 or 50 fathom, 


and when ſtanding to the. northward; ſhe may ſtand into 42 or 41 


fathom not to go into leſs, till ſhe is to the weſtward of the Eddy Stone; 
between the Start and the Lizard the coaſt forms a very deep bay which 
ſhips bound up or down the Channel are not to ſtand too far into; 


a ſhip in this track may ſtand to the ſouthward into 50 fathoms, and 
to the northward 1 into 40 fathoms, or when to the weſtward of the 
Eddy Stone, ſhe may ſtand into 37 or 36 fathoms, and as a ſhip draws 


near the Lizzard in ſtanding to the northward, not to go into leſs 
than 45 fathoms, and when the ſhip ſtands to the doch c ſhe may 
ſtand into 50, 52 or 54 fathoms, and when ſtanding to the northward 
again, I will ſuppoſe her to fetch in with the Lizard Point, it bearing 
NbW. N. or NbE. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues, you will have ſoundings at 


45 or 48 fathoms; it flows at the Lizard in ſhore 5 hours, in the 


_ Offing1 it flows 7 hours. 


3. 


Of the tides and 
the ſetting of 


them. 


A ſhip off the 
Start. 


Turning down 
Channel, the 
depth of water 
a ſhip may ſtand 
into both ways. 


A ſhip being off 
theLizard bear- 
ings and depth 
of Water. 


1 will flippaſs: a Mhip 5 "RA PN far PE the Channel, a a3 nds NY eaſt 


: of the Lizard, it bearing north, diſtance about 4 leagues in 48 or 50 


-- Th Lizard's 
Latitude and 


From the Liz- 


Longitude. 5 


Tard to the 


ſouthernmoſt _ 
part of the Iſles 


of Scilly, 


Courſe, dif- 


tance, and 


N | 
Aſhip off Sil 


Neceſſary hints 


to be obſerved 
when a "ſhip is 


got out hs the 


5 all the weſting he can, and not regard making much ſouthing, for the 


Reaſons given 


. For the above 


hints. 9 


Lizard's latitude is 49* 57 N. and longitude 5˙ 4 W-W-. 
From the Lizard to the ſouthernmoſt part of the Selly Iande, the 
courſe is WIS: diſtance 18 leagues, between the Lizard and Scilly, you 
will have ſoundings i in the fair way from 50 fathoms, the Lizard bearing 
north 4 or 5 leagues to 53, 54, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64 fathoms. Vou will 
have ſoundin gs at 63 or 64, white ſand with broken ſhells, then Scilly 
will bear aber north from you, diſtance 8 or 9 leagues, here you 
into the Ocean. T be latitude of 8 apr Hands 3 is 9 55 1595 e ICS 62 

27 49 W. from London. „ e n 


fathoms water, from whence ſhips generally take their departure; 5 the 


% 
1 


When a ſhip 1 is got down the Channel; and! is about to take Her depars 


ture from the Lin. Scilly Illands, or any other part of the land, it 


then lies with the judicious navigator to direct his courſe, ſo as to 
get ſea room as ſoon as he can. It ſhould be his endeavours to make 


following reaſons, Firſt, If he gets well to the weſtward, and the wind 


comes that way, Which i 18 moſt likely to be the caſe, he can then ſtretch to 


the ſouthward, and may be able to weather Cape Finiſterre, and proceed 
to the fouthward on his voyage. a Secondly, if the navigator ſhould not 


pay attention to the laſt mentioned remark to make all the weſting he can, 


but ſhould keep to the ſouthward and after having made much fouthing, 
and the wind ſhould come to the weſtward, heis then hemmed i in, in the 
Bay of Biſcay, perhaps it comes to be hazy weather, he is afraid to 


ſtand to the ſouthward, or to attempt to weather Cape Finiſterre, for fear 
he ſhould engage himſelf on a lee-ſhore, and be expoſed to much 
anger, from which he could not again diſengage himſelf, This I have 


Z known to have been the caſe with many, in which they have loſt much 


time, and have been in great anxiety, whilſt other ſhips, by making 
their weſting, have made their paſſage with great facility. This I would 
ee to all navigators, to make their weſting as ſoon as they can, 


when going out of the Engliſh Channel, for the reaſons before-:entioned. 
My 
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Myr reaſon foe mentionmg this ſo particularly i is, that I have known ſo 
many errors of this kind committed ſince I publiſhed. the Second Edition 
of my Voyage to the Eaſt Indies, that I think it highly proper to | 

mention it in "this . as an uſeful and RE caution | to be 
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obſerved. oe ao none als Th: wterrs; 
I muſt Fs FOE leave to Aenne a e in — ee while ain 


ſpring of the Bay 'of Biſcay, of the unpardonable error or miſtake of the 


-——3$ Man of War, in the year 1780, who was going out with a 
great Convoy of Ships, both Eaſt and Weſt India-men. 'This Commander 
had not paid any attention to the navigation out of the Channel, -nor to 


the Hints 1 have juſt mentioned, with reſpect to the navigation of a 


ſhip after ſhe' gets out of the Channel, for, inſtead of making bis weſting, 
or” cndeavouring. to keep to the weſtward, which a prudent navigator 
would have done, he kept to the ſouthward, though he had a fair Wind 


to run him to the weſtward Us far as he withed to have gone, but he 


kept to the ſouthward, and got far within Cape Finiſterre, while he 
was yet to the eaſtward of it, and where he met with our Grand Channel 


Fleet, who were cruzing in the Bay, and who were much ſurprized to 
ſee him ſo far within Cape Finiſterre with ſuch a Fleet and Convoy, 


bound abroad, and of ſuch conſequence to the Nation, in ſo precarious 
and ill judged a fituation ; this induced the Commanding Admiral, 
with his whole Fleet, to keep the R and her Convoy, Company 


for a conſiderable diſtance, till they were well to the weſtward of Cape 
F iniſterre, | and then parted with them, and charged the Commander 


of the R 


s to keep well to the weſtward, as the Combined-Fleet 


of France ing! Spain were out. Inſtead of obeying the Admiral's pru- 
dent advice, he kept to the ſouthward again, and fell in with the 


Combined-Fleet, and the whole of his Convoy were taken; the greateſt 
ſtroke of misfortune and National loſs that happened to us in des courſe 
of the War, another aggravation made it ſtill more inexcuſable in 
the Commander of the R s, when he firſt ſaw the Combined- 


2 5 : Fleet, 


An inſtance pro- 
duced of the ill 
conſequence of 
Ship not attend- 
ing to the hints 
before meation- 
ed, to make all 
the Waſting 
they can when 
got out of the 
Channel. 


e. 


The Combined 
Fleet of France 
and Spain. 
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. it was in the wan or latter part of FIN towards the evening 


they counted nine fail of the enemies fleet from the maſt- head who were 
ſtanding weſtward, the Wind was northerly, the R ——8 and Convoy 


were ſteering to the ſouthward, and the Enemies Fleet were to the ſouth- 
ward of him, conſequently all the diſtance he was from them was 


directly to wind ward, they were only ſeen from the maſt- head, if he had 


Remarks on 
neglecting to 
make weſting 
when got out of 
the Channel. 


then hauled his wind to the weſtward with all his Convoy, as it Was 
moderate weather, and carried ſuch ſail as his Convoy could have kept 
him company, in all probability he would never haye ſeen any more of 
the enemy; but inſtead of acting with ſuch, prudence. or caution, he 


Was not at all alarmed, but ſteered, the courſe. he before was ſteerin g. 
and continued to ſteer that all night, and at break of day next morning 


found himſelf and Convoy 1 in the middle of the Enemies Fleet. They were 
all taken, and himſelf in the R——=—s with difficulty eſcaped. | This 


can hardly be called a miſtake or a blunder, but a perverſe piece of 


obſtinacy or ſelf. conceit, which produced ſo great a N ational loſs. 


One remark more on the R— =— miſmanagement, by neglectin g to 
make her weſting when ſhe firſt got out of the Channel, and by keeping 
too much to the ſouthward, | aha gh ſhe had a fair wind; by ſo doing 


| ſhe e got hemmed into the Bay of Biſcay between Cape F iniſterre and 


Uſhant, that had the wind come to the weſtward, ſhe could not. have 


weathered any of thoſe places, but muſt have been drove deep into the 
Bay of Biſcay, . where they muſt have remained during the continuance 


of the weſterly wind, and have been expoſed to great danger, both from 


- their ſituation and the Enemy, who, on hearing chey were ſo hemmedi in, 
might have ſent out a force ſufficient to have captured the aid Convoy . 


This again proves the. inattention of the Commander of the R———s, 


they were fortunate in meeting with their own Fleet, and havin ig the wind 


eaſterly to run them out of the Bay of Biſcay to the weſtward of Cape 


Finiſterre, but we. cannot but with regret lament the ſerious conſe- 


quences. that happened aſterwards. a eos SHE 1 
e | Some 


1 Nr 
— 
bs 2 7 - AT 


* Had the frigates been ſtationed a-head to look out, which is a very general precaution in 


ſuch caſes, the Combined Fleet would have been diſlinctly diſcovered before night, as there were 


2 mer of | arge ſhips ſeen from the maſt-head. 
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Some time afterwards inother e another Convoy nearly 
s misfortune, but worſe, if worſe can be, which 
I ſhall beg le to mention by way of ſhewing Seaman and Officer- 
ſhip, with reſpect to their conduct: in their . diſcharge of their duty, 


- which is as follows: 


Some months after this three Ts Convoys failed from England 


for North America, viz. one for Quebec, one for New York, and 


one for Newfoundland; they failed nearly at the fame time, but 
were not connected, or under the command of each other, and at that 


time our affairs were in a critical ſituation, from the unfavourable nature of 
things, and the Enemies Combined Fleet being at ſea, and in great force, 
it was therefore thought prudent to act with great caution and circum- 
ſpection, and I will ſuppoſe the track theſe . were to ſail in, 


was prudently preſcribed or pointed out, to prevent their falling in with 


the Enemies Fleet; they accordingly failed, and each Coliyosr indepen- 


dent of the other, ikewaty' in Company. The Quebec Convoy, under 


the command of a Captain of a Man of War; the New York Convoy, 
commanded by an Officer of the ſame rank, and the Newfoundland Convoy, 
under the command of an Officer of Superior Rank; let us ſee how 
thoſe Convoys were conducted, and whether the Captains, who had 


the charge of the Convoys for Quebec and New York, or the comman- 
der of the Convoy for Newfoundland, acted the moſt like Seamen and 
good Officers, or with the greateſt prudence and care, like honeſt men 
who ſhould a& for the 800d of their e a of their 
private ſelf- intereſted views. | 6 

I have ſaid the Convoys failed in company and kept to the northward, 


as it may be ſuppoſed: they were directed, and had got ſome diſtance 


to the weſtward, the wiſe and prudent Commanders 1 the Quebec and 


New Vork Fleets, kept to the northward, and purfued their voyage like 


Seamen and good Officers, and carried their Convoys ſafe to their place 
of N Theſe three Convoys were all together on a certain Day, 
and in the evening of the ſame day the 8 of the Newfoundland 
Convoy altered his courſe from WOW It being the courſe the other 

_ Convoys 


„ 


. 1 1 10 4 | ( 30 3 in 
Conveys were ſteering 10 the ſouthward, and of N aden parted 
company with them. Whilſt they continued the courſe they were before 


ſteering, the Newfoundland Fleet ſtood to the ſouthward all night with : 
a freſh gale weſterly, and the next day in the morning it being freſh gales 
and hazy weather, they ſaw ſeveral fail of ſhips to the Pub ward of 
them and at no great diſtance, who were ſtanding to the northward, this 
Commander gave chaſe to them, and made a ſignal for his Convoy to 
to follow him *. It being a freſh- wind and hazy weather, the ſhips 
they ſaw were ſtanding to the northward, and this Commander with 
his Convoy were ſtanding to the ſouthward; he ſoon came up with the 


ſhips he was chaſing, but being blinded by ſome particular ideas, he 


95 thought he ſhould have nothing to do but to take as many St. Domingo 


or Martinico-Men as he judged proper, which he thought them to be, 


but he ſoon found himſelf miſtaken, and that he had run kim and bis 


Convoy into the jaws of the Enemies Fleet of Men of War, who captured 


the whole of his Convoy, and himſelf with difficulty eſcaped, and 


went to the place of deſtination alone. This next to the R —'s 


loſs of her Convoy, was the ſecond great loſs the Nation met with during 
the War. How he accounted to the Nation for this miſtake I cannot 
fay, but it was thought that he was highly blameable, though no enquiry . 


was made concerning his conduct i in this matter, which was en by 
many very extraordinary. 5 


I muſt here beg leave to oblerve the great ede in 1 De 8 


of the three Gn who commanded thoſe Convoys as before-men- 
tioned, the Quebec and the New Vork Convoys, were under command 
of Captains, whoſe actions proved them prudent Seamen and good 
e and who ou ght to be well thought 2005 and ee the e 
: N 


. A een. 


1 It os ben aa 45 Men of War whe have Tei SL: of a Chor, 3 they he 0 or 
fall in with ſtrange ſhips, and the Commander thinks proper to ſtand towards them in order to 
ſee what they are, he makes the ſignal for the Convoy to ſtand on, and ſteer the courſe they 

were before ſteering, whilſt he with great caution reconnoitres the ſtrange ſhips, taking 
care not to looſe fight of his Convoy, this is by far more prudent than running his Convoy 
amongſt a fleet of ſtrange ſhips, without knowing what they u were. This was an act of great 
| Imprudence. 
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of their 88 : I ſhould like. to dwell on the exemplary good 80 


of thoſe Commanders; all I can write or ſay cannot exceed their merit; 


but I cannot ſay ſo much for the Commander of the N 10 
Convoy, who was the cauſe of ſo great a National Loſs, his conduct requires 


gentlemen before · rentioned. 80 much for Seaman and Officerſhip i in 


another ſort of recompence or reward, very different from the other 


different men. But any rational man would have expected the man of 


Superior Rank ſhould have acted with greateſt prudence, circumſpeCtion, 


and care, which the event proves was not the caſe, but the contrary. 


* 


A ſhip having juſt got out of the Channel, ſhe will endeavour to 


make her. weſting as 57470 as ſhe. can, fo that if the wind comes to the 
weſtward, ſhe may be able to ſtand to the ſouthward and weather Cape 
Finiſterre, and proceed to the ſouthward on her intended voyage. 


J will ſuppoſe myſelf in a ſhip bound to India, or to the ſouthward, 


and being got to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre, I will proceed and 
direct my courſe, ſo as to get to the eaſtward of the Iſland of Madeira, 
and paſs through the e Iſlands between the Iſlands of Canaria and 


Teneriffe, = proceed to the ſouthward, taking care to keep to the 


eaſtward of Cape de Verde Iſlands. Here the variation is a ſure guide 


in latitude 17? N. being near the latitude of the Iſland of Sal, and 19 267 to 


the eaſtward of it, had bY weſt variation; with 8? or between $2 and 92 
degr ees welt variation, you may venture to ſail by them to the eaſtward 


night or day, being well aſſured with chat variation, you are to the 
eaſtward of them. 


It has therefore ſurprized me, that any 1 with ſuch a guide ſhould 


either ſplit on thoſe iſlands, or be wrecked on the Coaſt of Guinea, 


Cape de Verde, or Brazil; yet I have known a ſhip to paſs to the eaſtward 


of all thoſe Iflands, and afterwards run a-ſhore to the weſtward of St. 


Auguſtine on the Coaſt of Brazil. RTE 

FT have known an Indiaman outward bound fi « on "this Cade de Verde, 
two on the Cape de Verde Iſlands, one on the Iſle of May, and one on 
Bonaviſta, lately. All of them thought they were going right, but it is 
plain they were going wrong, and ran a-ſhore with all their fails ſet, 


without 


Cape Finiſterre. 


Directions for a 
Ship to proceed 
to the South- 
ward. 


Variation a ſure 


guide. 


* 


A Caution. 


Remarks and 


obſervations in 
ſailing from the 
Canary to the 
Cape de Verd 
Iflands in ſailing 


along the Coaſt 


of Africa. 


Variation ſound- 
ing with Direc- 
tions. 


A . . . 1 
51 5 32 8 . 
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without the leaſt en of danger, © or not 1 much as a is dolia 9 


out, which ſhews a great want of care and attention in ſuch thoughtleſs 
navigators, when there are certain and ſure guides to direct and keep them 
nente Firſt, if they are near the African ſhore, there are good ſoundings | 


all along that Coaſt from the Canary Iſlands to Cape de Verd, if out 
of ſoundings, the variation is a ſure and ſafe guide, if carefully ae den 


to, as I have before -· mentioned; near the African ſhore you will have 112 
weſt variation, near the Cape de Verd Iſlands to the eaſtward of them 
8 degrees weſt variation, this is a ſure guide. The many times I have 

failed: this track, I never loſt an hour's fail, but always made the Cape | 


de Verd Iflands according to my expectation by my reckoning: as I have 


failed along in this track, I have ſeen the Spaniſh fiſhing boats or veſſels 
that came Tromh the Canary Iſlands at anchor all along this coaſt, in 2 ©: 


or 30 fathoms water, where they lay fiſhing, this proves that there are 


regular ſoundings all along this coaſt, when bound to the Cape de 


Verd Iſlands. I. have ay made it a point to make the Iſle of Sal; 
it is high land, and may be ſeen for ꝙ or 10 leagues in clear weather, and 


; whethet I was bound to the Cape de Verd Illands or not, I would make 


Ofle uſeful hint 
to be obſerved. 


To croſs the 
Latitude of 
dangerous' 
places in the 


dy time; if 


that cann t be 
done. to tack 
and ſtand from 
them. | 


the Iſle of Sal, and take a freſh departure, and keep to the eaſtward of 


it, proceed to the ſouthward and croſs the Line, nearly 1 in the meridian 


of St. Jago with 55 39 : variation, as mentioned i in the former part of | 
my Book. 3 ; 


Before] aut the ſubject I am now u pon, 1 al 5 leave to mention and 


recommend what I myſelf have purſued, in which, as there is a certainty, 


ſo there is a ſafety, (which is), I would croſs the latitude of any iſland, 
rocks, ſhoals, or danger, that I thought myſelf near in the day time, 
and particularly i in thick, hazy, or bad e and, if I could not do that 
before night, I would then tack and ſtand from the ſaid iſland, rocks, 
ſhoals, = dangers, whilſt it was dark, under an eaſy fail, and would 


contrive it ſo, that the ſhip ſhould be nearly at day-light 1 in the morning 


where ſhe was in the evening when we tacked and ſtood off from the 
apprehended danger; ; this method is ſurely a ſafe way of acting, when 
you are in any doubt i in reſpect to your reckoning, it is better to looſe a 


few 
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few 11808 fal, hk to looſe a ſhip and many mens lives. This is What, 
1 believe, every prudent ſeaman would . ' Off: and take the hint. 


practiſe it, and improve upon it. 
If a ſhip is bound to St. Jago, I have given a full deſeription of that 


iſland, and the manner of making it, ir neceſſary remarks and obſer- 


vations,” and the reaſon why ſhips, when bound to that iſland have 


miſſed it, with great inconveniency to themſelves; this you We in ws | 


Second Edition of my Book, publiſhed 1 in 1766. 


It may be aſked, why, if I was in a ſhip bound to Takia) [would 


keep to the eaſtward of Madeira, go through the Canary Iflands, and 


keep to the eaſtward of the Cape the Verd Iſlands, and proceed to the 


ſouthward, as before-raentioned. The firſt reaſon 1 give is, that the 


time of the year that ſhips generally ſail for India is in the winter time, 
when the weſtern or Atlantic Ocean is continually in a foam, being 


conſtantly in agitation by violent ſtorms and tempeſts that prevail in 


| thoſe ſeas at that ſeaſon of the year, and particularly near the weſtern 


Iſlands, this is a ſufficient inducement for an a cg navigator to 
keep to the eaſtward to avoid bad weather, 

The ſecond reaſon, why ſhips ſhould keep to the either 5 is, chat in 
tie ele you meet with more favourable weather, and will meet with 


more fair winds. From Cape Finiſterre to the Streights mouth, or 
entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, the winds at this time of the year are 
moſtly between the north and eaſt; and when to the ſouthward of the 


Streights mouth between that and Madeira, the winds may be ſaid to be 
Somerally; to the eaſtward, and but ſeldom to the weſtward, and when 
it happens to come to the weſtward it is not of long continuance. 


The third reaſon why a ſhip ſhould keep to the n if the an 


and ſecond holds good the third muſt of courſe hold equally good; 


plain demonſtration actually proves it evident and clear, that a ſhip 8 
facilitate her paſſage by keeping to the eaſtward wheie ſhe has fair wea- 


ther, and a fair wind; this proves the propriety and utility of keeping 
to the eaſtward, when outward bound to India, which I would 


* particularly 


Reaſons given 
why a ſhip 


| ſhould keep to 


the eaſtward 
when outward _ 
bound to India, 
or ſhigs in ge- 
neral when 


bound to the 


ſouthward. 
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particularly recommend to navigators in general, and when bound to 
FED the ſouthward. | 5 
been: And as! have ee ele of the uncertainty of ſhips FIT AS gs 
nz on de in the India Seas and in the Ocean | in general, and have mentioned 
| ſeveral reaſons likely to produce, this error, ſuch as the length of the 
half minute glaſs, the meaſurement of the log line, and the manner of 

| heaving the log, which ſhould. be carefully hove every hour by a judi- 
ciüous officer, bl knows what allowance ought to be made, ſince the 
. log was hove laſt; but the greateſt error of all is, the manner of 
working, what is called a day's work, which is done every day at noon, 

to find * courſe and diſtance, differeuce of latitude and departure 
the ſhip has made for the laſt 24 hours, by which is found the difference 
of longitude, latitude in and longitude in, and the bearings and diſtance 

of the land laſt ſeen, &c. I fhall endeavour to ſhew that navigators in 
general are not fo attentive to this ſerious buſineſs of working a day's. 
work, or keeping a ſhip's way for 24 hours at ſea as they ſhould be, 
which is of more conſequence, and requires more ſerious conſideration than 
navigators in general gre willing to beſtow upon it. In the firſt place, 

it requires the judgement, care, and circumſpection of the moſt expe- 
rienced ſeaman, to make proper allowance in working a day's work 

for lee - way, variation,” &c. according to the fail the ſhip has had ſer 
upon her, or that the has carried at the different times of theſe 24 hours, 
whether ſhe has been cloſe upon a wind, or going large, or if ſhe has 

been laying too, and under what ſail, and if a great ſea, how it has 
affected the ſhip's failing with reſpect to her courſe and diſtance ? Theſe 

are things well worth the ingenious navigator's' higheſt conſideration, 

and how to make juſt and proper allowance for them, is, or ſhould be, 

the ſtudy of every ſeaman, that has any thing to do with the navigating 

a ſhip; as for inſtance, if there has been a great ſea, and it has been 
following the ſhip, it will increaſe or lenzrhen her diſtance very con- 

. ſiderably; if the ſhip has met the ſea, or ſhe has been ſailing againſt the 
The cauſes of fea, it will impede the ſhip's way, and conſiderably thorten her diſtance 3 
of ſhips reckon if the ſea . the ſhip on the beam or broadſide, it will heave her 
conſiderably 
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confiderabl y to the 


made in working the day's work, which 1 ſhall hereafter ſhew, and 
which J have conftantly' made my practice to allow for. 
The firſt thing J ſhall recommend' to the navigator's conſideration and 
attention is, when he finds the ſhip's run, or dead reckoning, does not 
agree with his obſervation at noon, which it frequently does not, how 


3 is to judge or know whether the error lies in the courſe or in the 
diſtance, or whether the error may not lie in both? This requires both 


judgement | and experience to determine, this I ſhall ſpeak upon and 
endeavour | to illuſtrate in many examples in the following chapter. 


The firſt thing to be conſidered is, to make a juſt allowance in the 


courſe ſteered for the variation; the ſecond thing to be conſidered is, 
to make a proper allowance for le- way; ; and the third conſideration 
is, how the ſea has affected the ſhip in her failing for the 24 hours, &c. 
as before mentioned: if the ſhip has been failing againſt the ſea, it will 
ſhorten her diſtance ; if the ſea has been following: the ſhip, it will 
lengthen her diſtance ; if upon the beam or breads, it will heave the 


this conſiderably to the eaſtward or weſtward, to the northward or 
ſouthward of the courſe fteered ; this ſhould be well conſidered, and alſo 


what ſail the ſhip has had ſet ar different times in the 24 hours, by 
' which proper allowance is to be made. 

Lee-way to be allowed according to the fail a ſhip has ſet upon her, 
or according to the way a ſhip ies through the water, viz. if a 
ſhip is a 3 failer, ſhe will make the more way: if the ſhip is a 


quick failer, or goes faſt through the water, ſhe will make lefs lee-way, 
all this is left to the judgment "of the navigator, which he thould well 


conſider, and leaſt ſome navigators, and particularly young men, who 
may not have had experience enough to know how to make allowance 


for lee-way, under every circumſtance that may happen to a ſhip, 1 


ſhall in this place mention the proper allowance to be made for lee-way, 
according to the fail the ſhip has ſet upon her, when cloſe hawled vpon 
a wind in every kind of weather, viz, = 


F 2 — 


vard or weſtward, Mester or ſouthward of her 
courſe ſteered in 24 hours, for which there ſhould be proper allowance 


Cautions re- 
commended to 
the navigator. 


Allowance te 


be made fot the 
heave ofthe ſea, 
&c. | 
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made for lee- 


Way in eve 
kindof weather, 


„„ 1 
11 Ai is upon a wind, with all her ails ſet in fair Weiten with 
a ſmooth: ſea,” allow one point lee-way. If it comes to blow freſh, and 


the ſea riſes, and you are obliged to take in the ſmall fails, - allow one 
point and a quarter for lee-way. Under ſingle reefed top- fails, allow 


one point and an half for lee-way.. Under double reefed top-ſails, 
allow one point three quarters; or if a large ſea, two points for lee- 


way. Under treble or cloſe reeft top-ſails, allow two points and a 


quarter; 3 or if a great ſea, two points and an half for lee-way. If a 


1 5 ſhip is put under der courſes, allow three points; if a great ſea, allow 


three points and a quarter, or three points and an half for lee way. 
The ſhips way through the water to be conſidered in making the allow- 
ance for the lee ay, if the PPS goes * 1 through the water ſhe will 


make leſs. lee-way. 


Allowance to be 
made for a ſhip's 
drift when lay 
ing too under a 
main-ſail or a 


Remarks on a 


ſhip's laying too 
under a _main-fail, or mizen, at ſea in a ſtorm, with reſpe& to the 


management of a ſhip in ſuch a ſituation, much depends on the {kill and 
experience of the Seaman and Navigator in this buſineſs, and very. often 


under a main- 
ſailor a mizen 
in a ſtorm. 


If the ſtorm increaſes, Fes A ip is put to the 8 95 Taing td too 


under a main-ſail, or main-fail and mizen, it is ſuppoſed the ſhip will 
drive or make her drift about 6 points from the middle point, ſhe comes 
Ap too and falls off from, or two points before the lee beam. If a ſhip 
lies too under her mizen only, it is ſuppoſed ſhe will make her courſe, 
or drift not more than one point before the lee beam under a main-fail, 


at the rate of two miles and an half, or two miles and 2 . bour, or 


under a mizen, at the rate of 3 miles # hour in a ſtorm. 


I muſt here take notice and make ſome remarks upon a ſhip's laying too 


not ſutficiently attended to, for want of capacity or judgement and a 
right underſtanding of the matter; which I ſhall here endeavour to 


| : Fn e and ſhew the ill conſequences that may werfen by not acting 


The practice of 


putting the 
helm a lee 


hen the {hip 


3s laying too, 


diſapproved of, 
with reaſons ſor 


* 
Its 


with judgment on ſuch occaſions. 


— 


When a ſhip is laying too under a main-ſail or a mizen, it is but 
too frequently the caſe, the helm is ordered to be put down a lee, and 
laſhed ther, and continues there as long as the ſhip is laying too, This 
is very inconſiſtent with common ſenſe. reaſon, and experience, and is 
attended 


— 


1 37 TP 5 


attended with danger to the hs to the rudder, and to the auer, which 
1 ſhall now endeavour to prove, viz. 


When a ſhip is laying too in a ſtorm, and the helm i: is put a lee, a ſhip 


— 


comes up and falls off 23 or 3 points of the compaſs, the helm being 


put a- lee will make her come up and fall off more than ſhe otherwiſe 
would do, and bring her ſo near the wind as to lift or ſhake the main-fails 


ſo much, that it might ſplit the fail, and at the fame time the ſhip gets 


ſtern- way, and by the helm's being a- lee à, makes her fall broad off in the 
trough of the ſea, by which the thip aſk labour much, and run the 


: line of rolling away her maſts, or by her exceſs of rolling muſt ſtrain 


and tear her rigging to pieces, and alſo ſtrain and injure the ſhip's hull, 
and as the ſhip falls off with freſh ſtern-way, and ſhe ſhould meet with 


a reſiſting ſea to ſtrike her abaft, may ſtave in all her ſtern; this I have 


known too often to happen. The next conſideration is the rudder, when 


a ſhips falling off with a freſh ſtern- way in a great ſea, what a great 


ſtrain is laid on the rudder and on the pentles 200 gudgeons of it, and 
particularly on the tiller, by an unlucky” ſea ſtriking the rudder at that 
time, may very much damage it, and very liable to break the tiller, 
and by ſuch an accident endanger the loſs of the rudder, which has 
happened, and conſequently endanger the ſhip and all in her. 1 therefore 
recommend the following method to be put in practice, when a ſhip is 
laying too under a main-fail and mizen, which I am ſure is leſs liable to 
accidents, is fafer, and conſequently not ſo dangerous to the ſhip, her 
maſts, rigging, hull, rudder, tiller, &c. | 

1 muſt here beg leave to mention a ridiculous cuſtom of laying a 
ſhip too under a main- -fail, or a main-fail and a mizen, in a ſtorm, 


which has a very bad effe& upon the ſhip when ſhe comes to the wind, 
as high as ſhe will come, the head yards being ſquare, and the fore-fail 
bing looſe i in the brails, gives the ſhip freſh ſtern-way and the helm 


being 


—ä—-— 


* — 


” 


„„ ſhip haviog ſtern-way the water takes the lee-ade of the rudder, and makes bor fall 
e off. 


- 


The dangerous 
conſequences of 
putting the helm 


a lee when a 


ſhipislaying too. 


An improper 
method of laying 


| | - a ſhip too, juſtly 
with the head yards ſquare, and the fore-ſail hanging looſe in the brails, 


repreſented. 
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being a a tes; the water takes the back or lee fide of the rudder, 2 


nb the ſhip fall broad off into the trough of the ſea, and labour 
' exceſſively, and expoſes her to great danger; to prevent which pleaſe 


= to obſerve the following paragraph. 


The proper me- 
thod of laylng 
a ſhip too in a 
itorm, and how 
the helm is to 
be put when the 


ſhip is in that - 


ſituation, . 


The ill conſe- 
quences of put- 
ting the helm 
hard a. lee, or 
hard a weather, 
in a ſtorm, with 
the picture o 


tlie diſtreſs of a 


ſhip by the til- 
ler breaking in 
the rudder head. 


mizen Wm a. 9255 at ſea as before- mentioned; 
furl the fore-fail, and, inſtead of putting the helm a- lee, I would put the 
helm in midſhips, or not more than half a turn of the wheel to leeward, 


ſhip laying to under a main-ſail, or a 4 El and 
in this cate,” L. would 


1 will ſu ppoſe a 


unleſs I found the ſhip required it to be put a little more a-lee, and 


would brace all the yards up to the wind, which will give the ſhip a 
little head-way, by which means you will find the ſhip will not fall fo 
broad off, nor will ſhe come up fo high or ſo near the wind as to ſhake 
or lift the weather leech of the ED ig ſhe will not roll or labour fo 
much as before, and will make her drift a point more before the beam 


than ſhe did in the way of laying too, as before- mentioned; this way of 


acting is ſafe and eaſy for the ſhip, and more rational and reeoncileable 


to common ſenſe and reaſon, I therefore would recommend it to lay a 
ſhip too in the manner above-mentioned, 

Before I quit this ſubject, I muſt ſay ſomething more about the helm, 
as I have known ſo many misfortunes happen from the miſmanagement 
of it, having been in two ſhips that loſt their rudders in bad weather at 


ſea. I have ſpoken of the danger of putting the helm a-lee, and keeping 


it ſo in bad weather, I muſt now obſerve, it is equally dan gerous to put 
it a-weather, and keep it ſo in a ſtorm, but when people are ſurpriſed 
and frightened by any ſudden alarm of approaching danger, and wiſh to 


wear this i in order to eſcape or ayoid the danger, they, without conſidering 


the ſituation the {hip 18 in, ſhe is laying too in a ſtorm without any way 
through the water ; in this caſe, it 18 no matter how the helm is, it can 


have no effect upon the ſhip, until ſhe has head-way through the water. 


I muſt here beg leave to draw a picture of a diftreſs of a : ſhip in the 


fituation I have juſt mentioned, a ſhip laying too in a ſtorm, very hazy 


weather, they ſee breakers, and ſoon after the land on the lee-bow, at 


but a ſmall diſtance, the ſea mountains high, in this terrible ſituation 


they are thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by ſ1rprize and horror, 
| AY 
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they are deprived of ſenſe, reaſon, or reflection, in this ſituation, the 
helm is put a-weather, and an attempt made to wear the ſhip, but all 
in vain, away goes the tiller, it breaks in the rudder head. They then 
| have recourſe to their rudder, pendants, and tackles, to wear the ſhip 


by them, as ſoon as they are bouſed tight, off comes the iron ſtrap from 


the back of the rudder, that the rudder pendants are fixed to, the rudder 
tearing wich much violence from ſide to ſide, enough to tear out the ſtern 
poſt, till at length it works itſelf out of the pintles and gudgeons, and 
breaks away from the ſhip, after tearing the braces of the e from | 
the ſtern poſt. 


In this dreadful ſituation, to prevent the ſhip beikg Jonve among the 


breakers, the ſhip is obliged to anchor with the loſs of maſts and der 


in this ſituation the ſhip could not have rode long, but it pleaſed God 


| Toon after the ſhip anchored, the ſtorm abated, and the wind ſhifted 


from right on the ſhore to Dow: along the ſhore, and ſoon after the winds 
ſhifting, the cables parted, and the ſhip caſt with her head off ſhore, 
got up fall ſpars for maſts and top-gallant-fails on them for le, and 
1o got off the land in a miraculous manner. 

Having dwelt long upon the ſubject of the helm, and the uſe and 


e h it is of, "ag have mentioned the injudicious uſe that is often 


made of it, ere I quit the ſubject of the helm, I muſt beg leave to make 
one remark more upon it, which is, when a ſhip, I mean a lofty ſhip, is in 
the ocean ſailing from the wind large, or with the wind upon her quarter, 


in ſtrong A and a great fea, and the ſhip is in a manner flying 


through | the water, 0 frequently a heavy ſea takes her upon the 
W quarter, and heaves her too againſt her helm a point or two, 
I would here beg leave to remind the ſeaman and navigator, what a 
great ſtrain there is upon the rudder at this time, and particularly upon 
the tiller and tiller rope, and I ſhould ſuppoſe the ſeaman, when he con- 
ſidered this, would endeavour to eaſe the ſhip as much as poſlible, by 
taking in his after fails; in ſo doing he will find the ſhip ſteer much 
caker, and the will MOL T0 faſter, for the helm being moſtly 

NO „ 


A ſhip in diſtreſs 
obliged to an- 


chor 1 in a ſtorm 
in a lee ſhore 
not far from the 
breakers with 
her miraculous 
eſcape from 
danger, 


Remarks upon a 
ſhip's failing 
large, or with 
the wind on her 
quarterin ſtrong 
winds and a 
great ſea. 
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Remarks as lle a Ship 10 70 ihe Wi 1 as ſailing a per 4 ; Wind, and 
| pes OT with a . reſifting ONS ea. 0 
S Ie has always hoon the cuſtom among 1 in general, when a ſhip 
5 15 failing upon a wind in rough weather, and the ſhip is going to meet 
5 with a Head: Sea, to eaſe * 705 the helm to leeward, to bring the ſhip's 
bow to the ſea, and to eaſe her into it. This is undoubtedly a proper 
method or way of acting, as the ſhip's bow being the ſtrongeſt part, and 
therefore moſt proper to meet or make reſiſtance again the ſea, and the 
helm being eaſed down to leeward, certainly calls the ſhip more gently 
or more gradually into the ſea, which is a proper proceeding, and has 
a very good effect; and an experienced ſeaman would know, if lying in 
his bed, whether the helm had been eaſed down to leeward or not, by 
the ſhock of the ſhip when he ſtrikes the ſea ; but though this method 
is ſo proper to be put in practice when a ſhip is Sling upon a wind, 


yet it will not hold good when a ſhip 18 failing large, or from the 
wind, with the wind on the beam, &c. a reverſed method muſt then 
be Ine 


| Romarls upon a S1 5 ſailing 10 or with the Wind upon the Beam n a 
Rough Sea. E 


The Hide method which held good, and was pradiſcd upon a wind, 

will not now do, things are ee The ſhip muſt not be luffed up 

to meet the ſea, for the following reaſons. Firſt, the ſhip is going from 

2 the wind, and is going quick through the ſea, ſhould you attempt to 
ro che ſen when luff her up to meet the high ſea, you will plunge her ſo deep into it, 
eie that it might prove very dangerous both to the- ſhip and her walls, 
Pore that method ſhould be carefully avoided, and another method 


put 
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put in . viz. . a ſhip is ſailing large, or with the wind upon 


the beam, and it happens that you meet with a reſiſting high ſea, in 


5 that caſe the helm muſt be put a-weather, in order to turn hs: ſhip's 
head from the ſea, ſhe will then run from it inſtead of plunging herſelf 


into it; this is by far the moſt prudent or rational way of acting, which 


good and experienced ſeamen are ſenſible of. But to luff a ſhip to the 
fea, when failing large, or with the wind upon her beam, would be 
raſh and inconſiderate, and might be attended with great danger indeed, 


and which I have known happen to inconſiderate and e 
ſeamen, through their want of proper attention. 5 
1 muſt here make one more obſervation, or one more very en 


extant with reſpect to working a ſhip when turning to windward, or 
at any other time when the hs is to tack or put about, either at ſea 
or failing coaſt ways, in pilot waters or otherways. . Firſt, the ſhip is 
upon a Will! in ſmooth water, with all her fails ſet in moderate weather, 
when the helm is put a lee it is natural to ſuppoſe the ſhip will ſtay or 


come about with proper management, but if there is a freſh gale, and 


a chopping ſea, there requires ſome - more management to put a ſhip | 


about or tack her; for the want of attention I eve known ſhips to miſs 


| ſtays, and ſometimes in narrow waters near the ſhore, I have known a 


ſhip to miſs ſtays, and had not room to wear, the ſhip was obliged to 
come to an anchor with all her fails out in great confuſion, whick 


might have been prevented by a proper attention; 5 this too often happens 


by Teeping the ſhip hankering in the wind, or keeping her too near the 
wind, by which means ſhe bas not proper way through the water, to 


make her feel or anſwer her helm ; by this ſhe "raillt; nays; as. 


before mentioned, and is put in confufi ion, I therefore would adviſe 
the ſeaman to take care to keep proper fail upon the ſhip, to keep her with a 
goodfull fail, to give her freſh way through the water, andthere is no doubt 


with proper management, but the ſhip will ſtay or come about if properly 


attended to. A This may be compared to a horſe with a judicious 


rider on his back, by g good management ſhe will a0; any thing, but with 


© 5 


Ihe propriety 
of turning a 
{hip's head iron 
the lea when 
ſailing larges 


Some neceſſiry 
remarks requi- 
ſite to be ob- 
ſerved in tack- 
ing a ſhip or 
putting her | 
about. 


bad management + the will do nothing, 1 nor will the horſe with an injo⸗ 
dicious r . | ; 8 1 3 


I muſt here beg leave to rekina a matter of fact, 3 teſpect dey 5 whit | 


: have faid in the wothliis or management of a ſhip, which will ſuffi- 
ciently prove how differently ſhips 20 under the management of different 
officers, and that ſhips, like men, often get good or ill characters without 


deſerving them, or without any good grounds or reaſons given for what 


is ſaid of them. I failed two years in his Majeſty” s Ship G.. n, 


A ſhip's cha- 
racter. 


A diſplay of the 
in India, and you may ſee from what follows how "the ſhips qualitics 


management of 
working two 

ſhips under dif- 
ferent officers, 
by which is 

ſhewn that the 
working a ſhip 


+ does not depend 


fo much upon 
her qualities as 
upon the judg- 
ment of the 
ſeaman. 


was then removed into his Majeſty's Ship Þ : -4- hn which I ſerved 
five years, we changed ſhips, Captains, Officers, and ſhips-companies ; 
the character of Gel ſhip, with reſpect to her ſailing, working, and her 


trim, was left in each wes in writing for the e of the Commanders 
and Officers | „ 


Theſe two ſhips, aan, or rain. were : ala 5 
or quite different to each other; the G . . n was reported to ſail pretty 


well, work well, was quick 1 in * ſeldom or never miſſed ſtays, but 


was ſlow and long in wearing, and ſteered well! in iran: * carried 
her helm er dee upon a wind. 
The E. . . h's character was, that ſhe ſalled very wat” but was. 


tack ; in ſtays, frequently miſſing ſtays, even in moderate weather, but 


wore quick in general, ſhe food well, but rather carried a ſlack helm 
upon a wind. 5 
Thoſe two ſhips \ were five years in company, being on ſervice together 


were changed, the Officers of the G.. . n carried her qualities into the 
E. . . b, and the E .. . . 's Officers carried her qualities into the 
G.. . n. The E. . . . h during that long ſervice, ſeldom or ever 
miſſed ſtays, indeed ſhe always ſtayed in all ds of weather, when a 
ſhip could be expected to ſtay. The G. n ſtayed badly, very fre- 
quently miſſed ſtays, and I have ſeen her miſs ſtays twice in three times. 
in fine weather with all her fails ſet and ſmooth water, which was 
ſurprizing to ſee; this ſhews that in the working a ſhip there lies more 


un the judgment of the ſeaman than 1 in the quality of the ſhip, by which 


ps 


{ #3) 2 
ſhips get bad characters e This ſhould make every ſeaman 
induſtrious to acquire the knowledge of working a ſhip, which is very 
material for a ſeaman to know, iy.” none more uſeful or of greater con- 
e to himſelf and thoſe about him. | 

As I have already ſpoke of the many errors that a ſhip s reckoning is 
5 liable to, I ſhall now ſpeak more fully of the faid errors, and ſhew la 
in ſome meaſure theſe errors may, in many reſpects, be prevented. In 
the firſt place, I would have the navigator to conſider when he is working 


his day's work, which is the ſhip's run for 24 hours, and he finds the 


ſhip's run to differ much from the obſervation or latitude in at noon. 


After he has made all reaſonable allowance for variation, lee-way, heave 


of the ſea, &c. &c. It is then he is to conſider maturely where the 
error lies, whether in the courſe or the diſtance, or whether the error 
may not be in both, or whether the error lies more in the courſe, or 
more in the diſtance, and whether it wholly lies in the courſe or in the 
_ diſtance; this is a matter which concerns him much to know, and for 
the navigator's direction, I ſhall endeavour to explain to him, in a 
manner I hope will prove to his advantage and improvement. | 


Firft, if a ſhip is failing near a ede that is to ſay, upon the ſouth 
or north point of the cena, and all allowance has been made for 


variation, leeway, heave of the ſea, &c. the error muſt lie wholly 1 in 
the diſtance, ſo that the latitude obſerved differs from the ſhip's run; 
that is, the difference of latitude by obſervation is greater than the ſhip's 

run, the diſtance muſt be lengthened till it agrees SHE the obſervation, 


Hints reſpecting 
the working a 
day's work at 
ſea, 


Obſervation. 


A ſhip ſailing on 
a meridian. 


if the difference of latitude W is leſs hea the ſhip's run, in that 8 


caſe the diſtance muſt be ſhortened, as the error is ſtill in the diſtance. 


Secondly, if a ſhip is failing two points on either ſide of the meridian 
point, that is to ſay, SSW. or SSE: or on their oppoſite points, and finds 
the reckoning and obſervation diſagree, that is, the difference of latitude 
by wen is greater than the ſhip's run will give, the error muſt 


be moſtly in the 1 though ſome ſmall error may be in the courſe, 
which may be allowed one quarter of a point to the ſouthward, and 
the diſtance mult be lengthened to bring the ſhip's run to agree with the 


; 123 e | obſervation, 


Obſervation, 


A ſhip falling 
on two polnts. 


— 


8 but if ths n or eee os hatitude 15 obſer 


<- 4 ) 


f 


be leſs than the ſhip's run, then the diſtance muſt be ſhortened: to bring 
the ſhip's run to the obſervation. I will ſuppoſe the ſhip ſteering S8 W. 


in that caſe I would allow the courſe one quarter of a point to the welt- 


ward, and ſhorten the diſtance till the run and obſervation agreed; as 


Ag, 


Obſervation 


A ſhip failing. 


between 3. and 


5 points. 


it is ſuppoſed the navigator before this has given every allowance for 
variation, lee-way, heave of the 4, * and e en ee 5 
that ought to be made. 1 

- Thirdy, if a ſhip is Giling! en as an — 5 reine has 
is to ſay, between the SWbS. and SWbW. or between the SEbS.” and 


SEbE. or their oppoſite points. A ſhip ailing on thole points or between 


them, is moſt likely to produce the greateſt error in failing, and con- 
ſequently the greateſt error in the ſhip's run and reckoning, parti- 
cularly if the ſhip's run in 24 hours is great. I therefore ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew the dangerous errors that may be made in 


= working a day's work, when the run is great, and the ſhip has been 


ficeingt betweenthe points before-mentioned, between three and five points 
of the compaſs; one quarter of a point in the courſe in a great run, 


155 will make a very material difference in the eaſting or wiſhing, and of 


Obſervation. 


A ſhip ſailing on 
three points, 


| courſe a great error in the longitude, a great error may be made in 
failing on thice points SWbS. a greater error may be made in failing on 


four points SW. and ſtill a greater error in failing on five points SWW. 
or their oppoſite points, ſo that the ingenious navigator ought to be very. 
careful to guard againft the errors here alluded to. 

Fourthin, if a hip | is failing on three points from the alta that is 
to fay, SWbS. or SEbS. or their oppoſite points, and the run is great, 
ſuppoſe 200 miles, and the navigator has made every allowance for 
variation, lee-way, or a large ſwell or ſea following the ſhip or coming 


_ againſt her, by taking her right a-head, or on either fide on the beam, 


and ſuppoſed to heave the ſhip ſeveral miles to the northward, or the 


ſouthward, eaſtward or weſtward, as the navigator ſhall think proper 
to allow, and after all this he finds his ablervngioh and the ſhip's run not- 
to agree, but the difference is very conſiderable, here is the nice point 
for him to determine whether the error lies in the courſe or diſtance, or 
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4s: bei or wictivne more in the Kü or more in the ds; I 
the difference between the obſervation. and ſhip's run is great, it will 
puzzle him the more. In this critical juncture, I Will ſtep in to his 
aſſiſtance, and give him my opinion as an old ſeatnan and experienced 
navigator, viz.) if his obſervation is a- head of the ſhip's run, and he thinks 
the courſe made good is SWbS. or SEbS. or their oppoſite points, in 
that caſe I would allow the courſe one quarter or one half point to the 
ſouthward, and lengthen the diftance till I brought the ſhip's run to 
agree with the obfer vation, for this reafon, the error lies more in the 
diſtance ; than it the courſe, fur which reaſon I allow only one quarter 


or half a point in the courſe, and the reſt to be made up in lengthening 
the diſtance; chis is what I N dividing th e error, and of courſe muſt 


be the fafeſt way of acting; therefore, was you to allow the error 


in the ſhip's run to be wholly 3 in the courſe, you would plainly ſee how 


it would increaſe or decreaſe your departure, and how much more it 


would increafe or decreaſe your difference of longit ude in a run of 200 


miles. for 24 hours, in a high latitude 3 this is a matter well worth a 


navigator” s attention, See ic the whole of the error was allowed to lie 
in the courſe, what a difference it woald. make in the difference of 
: longitude 12 miles in a 24 hours run, and what error that muſt produce 


in the courſe of a paſſage where the diſtance of the place ſailed from, 
and the place bound to is 1000 leagues, and the error ſtill more liable to 


| be increaſed, if the ſhip ſhould happen to be failing in a high latitude, 


either north or ſouth, and if the error was ſuppoſed to be Moe wholly 
in the diſtance, it would produce an error ſtill greater, but if the lati- 
tude by obſervation is leſs than the latitude by the ſhip's run, in that 


_ eaſe, if he thinks the courſe made good, with the allowance of variation, 


&c. &c. is $SWbS. or its oppoſite. point, and he finds the difference between : 
the obſervation and the thip's run is conſiderable or great, in that caſe I 
would allow the courſe a quarter or one half point to the weſtward, 


and would ſhorten the diſtance, until I brought the ſhip's run. to agree 


with the obſervation, - for the er ated reaſons. The error lies 


more in the diſtance than the courle, and tor that reaſon I would only 


allow 
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Obſervation. . 


A ſhip failing 
en four points. 


Obſervation. 


on the fiftn 
point 


A ſhip filing 
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Minn one o quarter or one half point in v che courſe, and 1 che 4i tar me t 
be ſhortened ? as above- mentioned. ene 
Hffibly, I will ſuppoſe a ſhip a on TY Wen pits om thy 
bande SW. or SE. or their oppoſite points, and the run is great, 
ſuppoſe 200 miles, as before - mentioned, and I will ſuppoſe the navigator 
has made, according to his judgment, every allowance for variation; 
lee-way, or the brave of the ſwell or ſea, as before- mentioned, and 


after all this the navigator ſhall find the ſhip's run and 'obſervation not 


to agree, but the difference very conſiderable, either more or leſs, here 


he is again puzzled how to determine where the terror lies, whether in 


the courſe or in the diſtance, or in both, or in which the error is moſt. 


likely to be, for this is a more critical Point to fail on, than the points 
before · mentioned, therefore requires more care and attention to decide 
upon it than before, I ſhall here again give him my opinion; ; if his 
obſervation be a-head of the ſhip's run, and he thinks his courſe made 
good, with every allowance of variation, &c. SW. or SE. 


I will ſup- 
poſe the courſe SW. in that caſe I would lengthen the diſtance, until 1 


brought the ſhip's run to agree with the obſervation, for this reaſon, 
the error is moſt likely to 51 in the diſtance, and it would be dangerous 


to alter the courſe any way, as in ſailing on this point one quarter of a 


point of the compaſs makes a very fltaterial difference 'in the departure, 
and much greater in the difference of longitude, if the run is great, 


and the hip is ailing in an high latitude, ' either north or hath; but 
if the difference berdhebn the obſervation and the ſhip's run is very 


great, ſome allowance may be made in the courſe, if the obſervation 


is greater than the ſhip's run, to allow the courſe one quarter of a point 


to the ſouthward, and lengthen the diſtance till the run and obſervation 
agree : but if the obfervatiew is leſs than the ſhip's run, then to allow 
the courſe one quarter of a point to the weſtward,” and to ſhorten the 


diſtance until the run and obſervation! agree. 

 Sixthly I will ſuppoſe the ſhip failing on the fifth point from ih 

meridian, that is to ſay, on the SWbW. or SEbB. or their oppoſite points, 8 

and the run is great, ſuppoſe 200 miles, as before mentioned, and I 
eas will 


F cd 
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will ae the navigator has made to the beſt of his judgment every 
allowance for lee-way,, variation, and Tie. heave, of the {well or ſea, as 
before mentioned, and after all this the navigator ſhould find the ſhip's 
run and his obſervation not to agree, and the difference i is found to be very 
conſiderable, more or leſs, here he is again at a loſs how to determine 
where the error lies, whether in the 5 7580 or in the diſtance, or in both 
or in which the error is moſt likely to be, for this is ſtill a more 
critical point to fail on, than thoſe points 1 5 mentioned, therefore 
| requires more care and attention to decide upon it than before, as an 
error in the courſe will make a greater error in the longitude than in 
any Of the before mentioned points, and therefore ſhould be more 
maturely conſidered and judieiouſly | corrected ; in this caſe I will again 
give the navigator my opinion, Which! is, that the error muſt be more 
in the — ) than in the diſtance, and therefore WH. the difference 
between his obſervation and the ſhip's run be conſiderable, and the ſhip 
is ſteering on the SWW. point of the compaſs, . and: the difference of 
latitude by obſervation: is greater than the ſhip's. run, in that caſe I 
would allow the courſe one quarter, one half, three quarters, or a point 
to the ſouthward, to bring the obſervation and ſhip's run to agree, but 
if that allowance in the courſe would not make the ſhip's run and 
obſervation agree, I would lengthen the diſtance till they did agree ; 
this is, as, I have before ſaid, dividing the error. And again, the ſhip 
is ſtill ſuppoſed to be ſteering upon the aforeſaid. point, SWbW. and the 
navigator has made all allowance for variation, lee-way, &c, and he ſhall 
find the ſhip's run and obſeryation not to agree. In this caſe I will 
again give the navigator my opinion, Sch 3 is, that the error muſt be 
more in the courſe than the diſtance, and it is found by obſervation, 
that the difference of latitude: is leſs than by the ſhip's run; in that 
caſe I would allow the courſe one quarter, one half, three quarters, or 
a point to the weſtward, to bring the obſervation and ſhip's run to agree, 
but if that allowance in the 9 will not make the ſhip's run and 
obſervation agree, in that caſe I would ſhorten the diſtance till they 
did agree; this is, as I have before ſaid, dividing the error. 


: 


Seventhly 


4 ſhip ſteeting 
on the fixth 
point, 


A ſhip ſteering 


near a . 


Allowance to be 
made for the 
heave of the ſea, 
either for or 
* againſt a ſhip. 


The ſet of 
currents, allow- 
ance to be made 
for them in the 
day's work. 


The ule of - 


currents. 


n 


1 8 * 95 ks : 
Fates if a die i is  flecring oll the fxtly oohtix from they POR 


< between the ſixth atid eighth Point of the compaſs / WSW. Wbs or 
W. or their oppoffte poitits, this is ſteering ſo neat a parallel, it is plain 
if the obfervation and ſhip's run do not agree, the etror muſt be in the 
courſe, therefore the allowance muſt be made in the courſe 24 + or a point to 

the fouthward or weft ward, until the run and obſervation agree. F:iwilt ſup⸗ 
f poſe the ſhip ſteering WSW. and that all proper Mowancevate mad for let- 
way, variation, Rave of the ſex, &c. with this one obſervation; if it ſhould 


happen that there is a large ſwell or ſea following the ſhipy; in that 


caſe the diftance may be lengthened, as the navigator may judge it proper, 
viz. from 6, $ or 10 rakes, to 15, 20 or 24 miles in 24 hours, or if 


che ſwell or ſea be againſt the ſhip, that is to ſay, it takes the ſhip a- 
head, or nearly ſo, which Will much impede her way through the ſea; 
in that caſe, the diftance ffiould be ffiortened in the ſame proportion that 


it was lengthened in the laſt mentioned caſe, or as FO TORE of, * 
navigator may think proper to N ne Ziel 
As I have elſtwhere mentioned the W an Mies eben 
when iu the Ocean, on accotiftit of the extraordinary currents and 


% 


motion of the ſea, which takes its riſe perhaps at a great diſtance. from 
that part of the Ocean where the ſhip- is (by the force. of wind or 
current of air that firſt gives its m 


ſhip's run and the obſervation, which I have lately been ſpeak ing of, 
and ſhould be obſerved with great care and attention, and ſhall here 


endeavour to prove from my own experience, how careful the navigator 
ſhould be in paying the greateſt attention to his day's work. 1. may 


happen you may be Glling upon the WSW. point of the compaſs, and 
your diſtance by the ſhip's run is conſiderably great, from which you 
will expect to have made ſeveral miles ſouthing, but on having an 


obſervation (contrary to your expectation) you find the ſhip has made 
as many miles northing, as you expected to have made ſouthing, and you 
7 Mi . 


tion) which i the cauſe of ſetting 
the ſhip to the other; ſouthward; eaſtward, or weſtward of her 
courſe ſteered; this is the principal 'cauſe of the difference. between the 
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” TE) - 
will be Weben in your day's work to carry: your arid from WSW. 
or WhbS. to WN. or WNW. you muſt ſtill preſerve your diſtance 
run by log, after you have made all allowance you can, for variation, 
lee-way, &c, This ſhews you the effect of currents in the ocean, and how 
careful the navigator ſhould be  to'abſerve atten as 1 are 10 8515 to 
miſlead and drocive. him in his reckoning. / 

: AT have dwelt long upon this ſubject, ann ve ctldabwoucet to ſhew 
what allowance may by made in working a day” $' work, when a ſhip is 
- failing upon any point of the compaſs, by which the navigator may 


ge his reckoning! every 24 hours, according to his n, 


7 ſhall: now proceed to give him my opinion how to correct his 
reckoning when he has been ſeveral days without an obſervation, and 
it may happen the ſhip's: run may be very great during the ſeveral days 
that he has not had an obſervation ; the ſhip may "Hives run many 
hundred miles, and when he gets an obſervation he finds his reckoning 
and obſervation differ very much, it then requires the ſkill, experience, 
and judgment of the ſeaman, and ingenious navigator, to correct a 
reckoning when they have not had au obſervation for three, four, or five 
days, and the ſhip's run has been great for that time. A great and 
dangerous error may be made in correcting the reckoning, I mean in 
the Jodgirndes I therefore ſhall endeavour to ſhew how. thus reckoning 
may be corrected with the leaſt error, and conſequently with lafery, 
and according to the rules of common ſenſe, reaſon and experience ; 
for the want "of this reflection great errors have been made in the art of 
navigation, and at the expence of mens lives, ſhips, and rich cargoes, 
&c. By reaſon, ſea-faring men in general do not like much trouble in 
the pen and ink way, but will turn their reckoning round and round, 
and twirl their courſe about, until they bring their 5 anlk and obſer- 
vation to agree, without” conſidering the ered that may attend 
their heedleſs inattention. The diſtance, which may be the oreateſt 
cauſe of the error, or at leaſt the error, if not wholly in the Hauce, 


muſt, or may be partly ſo, or the error may be partly 1 in the courſe, or 
H partly 


40.5 op = bg 


: \ N 


; 88587 in [the diſtance, as it may happen; or wholly: i in * ebürte or W 
the diſtance; theſe are things which call forth the in genions navigators 


5 thoughts, care, and ſerious attention, being a thin 8 that his well being, 
reputation, and his very life depends upon. Theſe a are e 1175 call 


for his minuteſt thoughts and attention. 
I therefore ſhall give him an example of oi method I Hee myſatr - 
purſued, in Which as there is a certainty, ſo there is a ſafety, and this 
muſt undoubtedly make the navigator more ſecure i in his Ren rainy. and 
it more to be depended upon. 


By way of Example, I will 8 a did in kHttude 385 ſouth, and 


longitude ro eaſt from London, When they had their laſt obſetvation, 
and the ſhip is three days without an obſervation, and the fourth day 
they have an obſervation, and find the ſhip in latitude 379 7 ſouth, 


by which it is found that the ſhip is 45 miles to the ſouthward of their 
dead reckoning, the ſhip's run for thoſe 4 days has been great, and after 
all allowance 15400 for variation, le- way, and the heave Us the ſea, Kc. 
ſhe has made her courſe and diſtance, as in the table following by way 


of ſhewing the true method of correcting the reckoning, „When a ſhip 5 


The ſhip's 

courſe and diſ- 
tance for the 
3 days they 
were without 

an obſervation, 
to the fourth 


day when they 
had an obſerva= 


tion. 


has been feveral days without an ebiirvation whether the run is great 


or ſmall, the following is the method to correct the reckoning with any 
degree of certainty, Wh has always been my method of correcting 


che reckoning g each day's work is taken in as a ſingle courſe and diſtance 
in 0p Traverſe Table. e gy : 


Exanrte F; 


S hewing tbe Method f correcting a c hip? s reckoning 10805 the Latitude 1 
Ohher vation, and the Run diſagree. 


Courſe. Diſt. N? $2 E W Vs 
I > - 1 75 Dir. lat. Teo. 70 
„ ©» |. S8b.:1.150 VVV 
Second day's fun.' > DIL. - | 200 141. 4 141. 44 
days ron ©. © SPE. 120 66. 7 99. Kt 
Fourth day's run . ESE. 120 | 46. 00 110.9 
| 590] 378. 8 435- 4 


« 51 * 


VVV v the Ship's s run, ; 
.. nd 
1J1////ô*d« 8 5 76 miles. 
Difference of Latitude e ; S8. 379 ies. 
Departure n E. 435 miles. 
Difference of 1 i S397; i 3-6 $42 miles. 
-Latindem by dead xeckobihg: | © 8. 369. 10 
Latitude in #* obſervation . %%% 9 ve 


5 The ſhip to the ſouthward of the reckoning 1 8. 0 45 miles. 5 


The ſhip 8 Latitude before the 4 days run was 30⁰² 0 8. and Long. 10 E. 
The difference of Lat. for The 4 TATE] is 379 miles =6 1 = 


The ſhip's latitude # the „ Ws 
# obſervation on the fourth day n 7 4 


The ſhip to the fouthward of the reckoning . 45 miles. 
By the run I find the ſhip 45 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning 
in this caſe I allow the courſe 49 to the ſouthward, and lengthen the | 


diſtance 24 miles, viz. the courſe will then be altered from S49-E. 
diſtant 576 miles, as by the 18 s run to 5 following, by Correction 


The courſe 3 is 1 8 : 26. 45K. 

Diſtance ns 15 3 Boa miles. 

Difference of Latitude . 4 TY. 3 
ä 1 55 E. 424 miles. 
Difference of Longitude 3 516: 8 
Latitude in #* . a „„ 037 £0 
- Longitude i in from London # 5 „„ 30. 

The ſhip's Latitude before the 4 days run 302 S. and Long. 10? OE. 
Difference of Latitude Pf obſervation 7 48, 8 3oE. 2 
The ſhip” p's Lat. in # obſervation the ach day 37 8 OTA 18 30 E. 


H 2 . 3 The 


3 222 3 44 
„255. 


courſe and diſ- 
tance for the 
2 days they wcre 
without Mn ob- 
ſervation to the 
4'h day, when 
| hey had an ob- 


The Kiferenie af n wy ht ſhip's 8 run is PER E. 
þ The difference of Longitude boy correction „510 miles E. 


- 1 ee e 
8 | : 


Leſs by: corre@ion 3 miles. 


. 


The e e work ſhews che four 5 s run . by 
ob alin, and ſhews the difference the correction makes in' latitude 
and longitude, &c. which method I call dividing the error,” or rather 
preventing an rtor, s the 200 oh. da e * without an 
obſervation. = 

I will again, by way of example, 1 hs e I wil 3 | 
the ſhip to run the ſame courſe and diſtance, as mentioned on the other. 
fide, and to be three days without an obſervation, and the ath day they : 
have an obſervation, and find the ſhip 47 miles to the northward of 


her reckoning, after all allowance has been made for vatiation, lee-way, 
| heave of the Tu. &c. Kc. the ſhip has had a great run, and has made | 


her courſe and diſtance, as mentioned in the table following. I do this 
to ſhew the navigator how I correct the reckoning under hoſe circum- 
ſtances, to Which 1 beg his attention. Each day's work, or che ſhip's 
run for 24 hours, is taken as a fingle courſe and diſtance, as before, 
the ſhip is ſuppoſed to be in the fame latitude and longitude as before, 


when the reckoning was laſt corrected, VIZ. latitude 37- 4'S. W 
18: . from London. 


E II. 


$ N the method ” correcting a Ship's ks when the Latitude 
T Y Obſervation and the Run a 1 85 | 


» 


| Courts, Diſt., N. 18. * F. W. 
— pp — 
pt) CORD | miles Dif. lat.] Dep. | | 
The firſt day's run 1s j SEbS.. | 15 7 324: 1 $3: 4... } 
The ſecond "tay s run is SE. | 20c jj; 4 
The thind day's run is. SEE. 4 12 | -66. J 99. 7 
The fourth day's run is | ESE. | 120 46. of 110. 9 
IS | | RY» — — 


„„ 


1 en By the Ship's run. 
The courſe is 185 , „ : 

Diſtance, » * 5 

Difference of Lathide : „ NV 

Departure . „ 2.35 mes. 7? 1 EE 
| Difference of Longitude e v9 72 miles. 8 1 

: Luatitude in by dead 1 8 8 a 8 
By obſervation N : ” 25 A 42 - 


— 


The ſhip to the northward of her reckoning K:» 4 miles. 


The ſhip' s Lat. before the 4 days run was 37 4 8. and Long. 182 30˙ 
The differ. of Lat. for 4 YA: 18 379 miles 6 9 


The ſhip's Latirde . the run is . 43 23 
W obſervation on the 4th _y 0 n wt 


The ſhip to the northward of her reckoning « 0 > 47 . bY | 
Buy the run, I find the ſhip 47 nies to the northward of the 
reckoning, in this caſe I allow the courſe 4? degrees to the eaſtward, 
and Merten the diſtance 24 miles, viz. the TRY will then be altered 
from 849? O E. diſt. 576 miles, as by the 1 s run to the following, 


by correction. 

The courſe is „„ J ea by 
Diſtance . „ . 552 miles. 
Difference of Latitude > . 8. 332 miles, 
Departure : „F E. 441 miles. 
Difference of Longitude 8 . FE, £34 mes.” 

ͤͥVk . ©. >» S 4% 30 

| Longitude in from London a „„ 1% 


The ſhip's Latitude before the 4 days run 37- 4. and Long. 182 30'E, 
Difference of Latitude ig obſervation 5 32 8. and Long. 9 33 E. 


The ſhip! $sLat, nm the 4b day 15 42 36 "8 Long. 23 3 E. 
The 


% ' 
— . 4 
" ff p 
F " 4 | . Os . 
* — * 
, : 
x 5 N ; 8 
2 ; 5 * 2 
: . . "M * 5 1 5 
” $ — 4 
— 
5 * n ; * 
1 ” N 3 , . o 
* — : 
— as * | 4 
5 4 e x ” 4 7.9 
14 
ol — 1 
\ 


The ene of 1 p whe thip 31 re | 572 miles E. 
5 Sm difference of Long. MEN erer . 3 57 3 mules * 
EE TT, by correAtion ; r mile. 
1 N "For failing the 
| enen. The above is FR method I would adviſe the navigator to pitta his 


Jongitude when 


\orgrude when” reckoning, when he has been more than one day without an obſervation, 
an ſea and he finds the ſhip' s run and the obſervation do not agree. I know it 
gives trouble that ſeamen do not like, but it muſt be engen to 
be the ſafeſt and ſureſt way of acting, and I would further adviſe the 
navigator not to truſt to finding the difference of longitude by middle 5 
latitude failing, but find the daily difference of longitude by, or accor- 
ding to Mercator's failing by meridional parts. See the Cannon for 
fndin g the difference of longitude in working a day 8 work : at ſea. Th 
re eo Tn mn: + 3 : 
| Ts to the meridional difference of latitude, 
So is the Tangent of the courſe,  — 
To the difference of longitude. DIES | TS, 
By way of Example, I ſhall here give the navigator a uſeful 
1 and obſervations, made in a voyage from the Lizard to the 
Iſland of Madeira, in the year 1758, with a fleet of ſhips, and ſhall give 
him the remarks and allowance made in working the day's work every 
day at iſoon, during this paſſage, by way of Then. the navigator 
how neceſſary it is to make ſuch allowance in working his day's work 
every day at noon, which is not ſo much obſerved or noticed as it 
ought to be. „ 
We took our departure from the Lizard, the Sth day of March, 
1758, at 3 PM. the Lizard bore NNE. 8 leagues, at noon moderate 
and fair weather, had an obſervation, variation allowed, 14 point weſt, 
a {well from the NW. allowed for it, and found the reckoning and 
obſervation agree. | 
th. March. At noon, moderate and cloudy weather, a great ſwell from 
the NW. had an obſervation, variation allowed, 14 point welt, the courſe _ 
W 35˙8. diſtance 85 miles, latitude # obſervation, 482 „N. found by 
obſervation, the ſhip 8 miles to the ſouthward of her reckoning, allowed 
the courſe 5- to the fouthward for a ſwell from the NW, : 


* 


10th, | 


— 


. ” N 
d 7 z F . 
* AX N * — — 
F f { * X - 
N — £ ; 
- . 5 7 ; * & >, , I * 
hy q 7 : : 


. 


16th: March. At noon, freſh gales and cloudy Wat; had an obſer- 
vation; variation allowed, 12 point weſt ; the courſe $31?W. diſtance 
86 miles; latitude q obſervation, 46? 53 N. allowed 5 a ſwell from 
the NW. and found the reckoning and obſervation A 
_ . rith. March. At noon, freſh 88885 and cloudy weather, had an 
obſervation, variation allowed, 1: point weſt; the courſe SWbs. 
diſtance 64 miles; latitude #' VLG 46 N. found by obſervation, 
the ſhip 5 miles to the northward of the reckoning, allowed the courſe 
42 to the weſtward, and ſhortened the diſtance 4 miles. : 
\ 12th. March. At noon, little wind and clear weather, with a great 
{ſwell from the N W. had an obſervation, variation allowed, 13 k point 
WJ; the courſe SE. diſtance 40 miles; latitude # obſervation, 4 57 32'N. 
lengthened the diſtance 7 miles for the NW. ſwell, found the reckoning 
and obſervation agree. 
x 3th. March. "Mk noon, Geth gales and clear * had an obſer- 
vation, variation allowed, 14 point weſt; the courſe 836 W. diſtance 
52 miles; latitude F obſervation, 44? 50 N. allowed the NW. ſwell to 
| heave the ſhip SE. 8 miles in the 14 hours, It was little wind, and 
calm, found the rockoning and obſervation agree. 
 -14th. March. At noon, Artig gales and bazy weather, no obſervation, 
variation allowed, 14 point welt the courſe 8359 W. diſtance 58 miles; 
latitude in. # account 44* 2'N. allowed for a great fwell from the NW. 
as before, 8 miles to the SE. | 
x 5th. March. At noon, freſh cales a ſqually | uncertain ether 
with a very high ſea from the WNW. no obſervation, variation 
allowed, 14 point weſt; the courſe N4o?W. diſtance 41 miles; lati- 


tude in ; account 44? 2 N a great ſea from the WN W. allowed it to 
heave the ſhip ESE. 9 miles theſe 24 hours. 


16th. March. At noon, freſh gales and clear weather, with a great 
{well from the weſtward, had an obſervation, variation HE 
: point weſt ; the courſe W262, diſtance 43 miles, latitude F ©" 
vation, 447 52 N. a very great iwell from the weſtward, allowed it to 


heave the ſhip eaſt, 4 9 miles the 24 hours, found reckoning and 
obſervation agree. 


41 5 


1 PEE March.” At noon, moderate. 1 8 e e Nas; a- 
great ſwell from the weſtward, had an obſervation, variation allowed, 
13 point welt ; the courſe $262E. diſtance 30 miles, latitude # obſer- 
vation, 44? 25 N. a great ſwell from the weſtward, allowed it to heave 
the 'ſhip eaſt, diſtance 8 wiles theſe 2 hours; found the en 
and obſervation „ 
18th, March. At noon, 3 wry ban . 1 1 A gel 
from the NW. had an obſervation, variation allowed, 14 point weſt; 
the courſe S175 E, diftanee 93 miles; latitude F obſervation, 429 56'N. 
allowed the NW. ſwell to heave the ſhip SSE. 6 miles, but found 
by obſervation the ſhip. 5 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, 
lengthened the diſtance 5 Ns and then the age. and obſervation: 
agreed. 

roth. March. 1 noon, os gales and cloudy hen with a- oreat 
ſea from the WNW. had an obſervation, variation allowed, 14 point 
weſt; the courſe Sy?ꝰW. . diſtance 46 miles, latitude # obſervation 
42 10'N. allowed the courſe 4 a point to the ſouthward for the ſea from 
the WNW. found by obſervation the ſhip 8 miles to the northward w 
the reckoning. Shortened the diſtance 8 miles. 

2oth. March. At noon, cloudy and ſqually 8 with a ſwell 
from the weſtward, no; obſervation, variation allowed, 14 Point weſt, 
the courſe Sy? W. diſtance 77 miles, latitude in account, 40? 54 N. 
allowed the weſterly well t to heave the ſhip half a Pat to the ſouth- 
ward of her courſe. _ 

21ſt. March. At noon, freſh ales and fqually weather, with a very 
great fea from the weſtward, had an obſervation, variation allowed, 

+ point welt ; the courſe SE diſtance 58 miles; latitude # obſervation, 
402 1 3'N. allowed for a great ſea from the weſtward, ſuppoſing it to 
heave the ſhip 5 mules to the eaſtward, and found the reckoning and 
obſervation to agree. | a 

22d. March. At 1 uncertain weather, with rain and a great 

{well from the weſtward, no obſervation, variation allowed, 13 point 5 
the courſe S16-E, diſtance 45 miles ; nude in F account, 39? 30 N. 
: allowed 


4 6 5 


Mel the weſtetty felt to heave the ſhip Ebs. 6 abe during the 6 
hours i it was calm. 5 

23d. March. At noon, freſh oi 56d touch weather, with a very 
great ſea from the weſtward, had an obſervation, variation allowed, ”n” 
Point weſt; the courſe S18 W. diſtance 95 miles, latitude obſervation 
38? o'N. allowed the great ſea from the weſtward to heave the ſhip 2 
of a point to the ſouthward of her courſe, and found the reckoning and 
obſervation to agree to a mile, e che ſwell to have hove the * 
19 miles to the eaſtward. 


24th. March. At noon, moderate Po Clear DEN LEE a great el 
from the NW. had an obſervation, variation allowed 1 point weſt; 
the courſe 826 WW. diſtance 132 miles, latitude obſervation 36 2 N. 
allowed the NW. ſwell to heave the ſhip a point to the ſouthward of 
her courſe, and lengthened the diſtance 2 miles, and found the reckoning 
and obſervation agree, ſuppoſing the ſwell to have hove the mp ic 
miles to the eaſtward. + | 
285th. March. At noon, moderate a PIE weather, 1 a ſwell 
from the NW. had an obſervation, variation allowed, 1 + point 
welt; the courſe S2 5 W. diſtance 117 miles, latitude 4 obſervation 
34? 16N. allowed the NW. ſwell to heave the ſhip = of a point to the 
ſouthward of the courſe, - and found the reckoning and obſervation 
agree. 

26th. March. At noon, moderate and hazy 3 had an obſerva- 
tion, variation allowed, 14 point weſt; the courſe $262W. diſtance 
112 miles, latitude © obſervation 322 36N. the fea very ſmooth, 
found the reckoning and obſervation agree to a mile, latitude in # 
account at 5 A. M. was 322 38 N. being near the latitude of Madeira, 
bore away for Madeira; was ſteering Sbw. and ſteered when we 
bore away WbN. Htiruds in is 32? 36N. being the huitade of 
Madeira. 


d 


1 27th. Mach, 


OS 
1 
$ 


EIT 


2 ,27th March. At noon, moderate and hazy weather, at 2 
the land, the Iſland of Madeira, bearing WhbN- . iſtance 
-- . - leagues; at 6. P, M. the eaſt point of. Madeira bore 7 
. 6 or 7 leagues. „ ; r bio fs og 0.01 rr 
The following is the leans * worked home to 6 P. V. when 
| the eaſt end of Madeira bore N bW4W. diſtance 6 or 7 leagues, the courſe 
and diftance from. noon. to6P.M.. EIS 
f 1 1 25 ' ” . + In Fe > ns Ph, | ook 1 1 : 5 rf Tu: "2 * I 5 
| Courſe W2 12S. diſtance * 8 7 --39 miles. _ 
5 Latitude in VVV FW 7s 5 
> engitnde TY VVV ae uct 857 15 11 4 0 n 
Meridian diſtance 5 CT | 0 a 15 TY; 8 1 IW. 21 
I be Lizard NNE;E. 3289 leagues, 
Madeira 8 Latitude, 32 36 N. Madeira 15 Longituc e, 17 W. from 
London. This 1s the Latitude and Longitude of the body of the 
Madeira's 5 Latitude, 325 36 N. Madeira O Longitude, 5 OW. 
The ſhip 8 Latitude, 82 N. Ship! 8 Longitude at 6P. M. 16 3 3W. 
„ 22 ———— F ; £37 | 75 8 Ks _ | 4 
The ſhip to the] The ſhip to the eaſt- ) 
ſouthward of tbe © 1 ward of the body of . © 27 miles. 
body of the iſland, . the ifland, 
I | re ONS 
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The ewig Table will av the Humber of miles! in eas departure; 
1800 the difference of Longitude made each day in the correction of 


each day s Work, in che r run from the Lizard to Sarum as it is allowed 


in the Log Book. 
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"9 March 1 786. 
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. 
To ſubtract for 1 more weſting 


x s 
4 + 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditio I 
| Ditto | 
Ditto 


Ditto 


: Dato * 


Total remains is 


Leſs ona | 
Reckoning agreed without Corregion. | 
More weſting 
CRIME) 2b np; 
- |[Lefs weſting 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
> Ditto 
[Ditto 
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* : * 


** 
— 0 


"Departure. _ 
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EST n 0 008 en 
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107 
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100 
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12 
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Diff. of Long. 


— 


S ð deg ee 


It may. be. allowed our - ſhip' 5 1 was 3 ekact, or as 
much ſo as could be expected. I muſt 3 take notice of the allowance 
made in the ſhip's run in each day's work, in this run from the 
Lizard to the Ifland of Madeira, which the ſhip's Log Book will ſhew, 

as mentioned | in each day s work, in the preceeding Table, amounting 
| 1 2 


* * 2 
* o 


to 


— 


1 


| Dirett ions for 


the beſt an- 


chorage in 


Mad:ira Road. 


- water, the ſhip will lie when moored, in 25 fathom water, the weſt 
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to.100 miles 3 in departure; which a in longitude 134 mids, and 


is 25 14 in longitude to the caſtwatd of the run: by the correction in 
this run, and the allowance made in each day's work for the heave of 


the ſea, or ſwell, &c. Suppoſe this allowance or correction of the ſhip's 


reckoning had not been made, would not the ſhip have been, or 


ſuppoſed to have been 1 34 miles, or 25 14 to the weſtward of the 
land of Madeira; when we made that Illand, which was the caſe 
with many ſhips that were in company, ſome of them hailed us 


early in the morning, 7 or 8 hours before we made Madeira. When 
running down in the 'perallel,.. in order to make that iſland, they ſaid we 


were not running for the iſland, but wete running from it, for they 


were by their reckonings 21 and fome 3, and ſome near 4 degrees to the 
weſtward of Madeira. This was rather unpleaſant to be told us, when 


ſo many of them were of that opinion, and Me, the Commanding Ship 
of the Fleet, to be ſo different in our reckoning from the reſt of the 
Fleet, was rather alarming, however, we kept fheeving g to the weſtward, 


in the parallel of latitude of 55 ſand, and at 2 P.M. faw the land as. 


 before-mentioned. 


] ſhall here beg leave to give the navigator 4 ky and bearings, 
with the depth X water, for the beſt anchorage for a ſhip to lay in 


Madeira Road, and to moor with the bowers; the beſt bower to lay 
to the NW. in 23 fathom water, the ſmall bower to the SE. in 30 fathom 


Point of Fonehial Bay, WbN. and the eaſt point, EbS. and the Leu 
Rock N; W. The Leu Rock and Citadel in one, which is the beſt 


anchoring ground in this Road, it being the cleareſt and beſt holding 


ground, 


As I have fait mach about the log and log book, thro 


of heaving the log, and marking the log book 3 in a proper manner, and 


all the neceffary occurrences to be marked therein for the navigator's 


guide i m workmg his day's work. I think I cannot explain it better, than 


by giving you the exact eopy of my log book, whilſt the ſhip was at 
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ENE. | Moderate Bs clear v weather, | 


| ortened ſail for the Convoy. . 
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Freſh gales and cloudy weather. 
at. in bh account 3 8. 9 N. ſhortened ſail. 


itto, weather, 


Ditto, weather. | | | 
Latitude in by den CA. M. 325 38 N. bore away am 


1 NE. [Freſh gates and cloudy hazy weather, made the Rhodz's; | 
Made the Prince of Wales's ſignal to ſpeak her, orderell her to 


Moderate and hazy weather, 13 ſail in fight, 12 in company, 


quarter. 


| Courſe, $262 W. diſt, 112 mike 
Latitude, 32 36N. 


_ 00g; wade, 9 1 4 „ 


Meridian diſt. 

The Lizard, N24 7 Y be aift. 376 leagues. 
Porto Sancto, N. diſt. 7 leagues. 
OD E. end W.diſt. 17 leagues.| 
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made fail, out all reef top-ſails, ſet ſtudding ſails, made the 


Sunderland, ſignal to {peak to her, ditto, ordered her a-head 
to make the land. 


ſignal to bring up the rear of the fleet. 
the northward to look out for land. 


had obſervation, variation allowed 1 4 point welt, found 
the reckoning and obſervation agree to a mile, the fea very 
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the ſignal for 


5 guns. 


Moderate and cloud: 
= Eb8, 2 or 3 | 
| Note. This Work is Si: 
worked home boy 

6 P. M. when the 
ceaſt endof Madeira | Longitude made 1 
bore NWZ W. 6 | Meridian diſtance 
D The Lizard NNEZE 
2 N and clear, the eaſt point of Madeira bore EbN.| 
..40r 5 Fes t the . __ FT. to the TT” 


or 7 leagues. 


cf 1 _ 2h UF, - 5 I 


leagues, 


The eaſt point 155 Madeira Nb fw be or 
The outer point of the Sorters NNE. 
ſail, double reeft the top-ſails, 10 ſail in d 
Y We the outer 


br: of in 4 
Longitude i in 


| ENE, eres 1 Tar 6 cu at 1 55 M. the Seren rr 
85 | Sg the land, ditto made the Prince of 
Wales's ſignal to ſpeak with her, ſaw the land beating 
WbbNAN. 9g or 10 leagues, made more fail. 


5 Ditto weather, two of the Convoy 
I falated each with 7 guns, ditto an were . e With 
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15 Made the Waal and tacked to the d 1 ; 
Moderate and clear weather, made x more 2 


The Town of Fonchial NbEZE. os or 6 miles, 10 fall in / 


company turning into Fonchial Road. 


Light airs. 


5 $ ; : 


| [Li ht zur of. wind and clear weather. 
NW BN. diſtance 5 or 8 miles, 10 fail in company, baſed | 
out the boats to tow the ie | 5 


Ditto weather, Funn into Wa Road. 
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Navigators not N 


ſufficiently at- 


heave or ſet of 
the ſea. 5 


and not being 


The adds which I have mentioned. in corre 
oning from the Lizard to Madeira, ſufficiently. prove what IT have 
ſaid elſe where, how inattentive navigators are in not taking more notice, 
ſufficiently attentive to the heave or ſet 7 the ſea, or 
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ſwell, when ing acroſs the Ocean, particularly when the ſwell or ſea 
takes the ſhip nearly on the broadſide, as it does in the paſſage from 
England to Madeira. The wp 8 courſe 3 is moſtly between the ſouth 
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and SSW. and the ſea or 1 comes FR the weſt and WNW. out of 
the weſtern Ocean, Which takes the ſhip upon the broadſide and heaves 
het very confiderably to the eaſtward, Which 1 made allowance for as 


before mentioned; I but the ſhips - in our fleet did not, which mas 


Fe es Ci reckonings 2 4 degre ees to the weſtward of 1 5 . 


before they got the length of 1 it, and all this through inattention. The 


like error will happen in every other paſſage 7 the navigator is 


not ſufficiently attentive. I muſt here obſerve, the ſame error will, 


Or i likely to happen in a paſſage from Madeira to the Cape de Verde 


Illands, which has proved fatal to ſeveral outward bound Indiamen, a 


great ſwell from the weſtern ocean continually | heaving from the welt- 
ward to the eaſtward all along the Coaſt of Africa, as far as the Cape 


de Verde, home to the ſhore, which, if unnoticed, or not allowed ſor, 


= will, cauſe a great error in their ng or weſting, and of. courſe in 


— 


to which I impute he. cauſe of 79 many misfortunes 


121 


their longitude, 
happening to our outward bound ſhips i in going this track, ſome on 


them having been wrecked on the Cape de 3 and ine: on the 
. Iſlands of that. name, not by ſtreſs of weather, but mere inattention, 


as I have mentioned. elſe Where; though in this tract they have the 
variation for their ſure guide, as, well as ſoundings all along this mt of 
the Coaſt of Africa. Te, 
I muſt here beg leave to mention 1 oark of the paſſage to — — 
ck is liable to an error from the heave of the ſea or ſwell, which is 
in the run from the Cape of Good Hope, or from Cape Lagullas to Mada- 


gaſcar, where there is a continual fea or ſwell from the ſouthward, SE. or 
SWeſtward, which the navigator ſhould be attentive to, and make allow- 


ance for, as great miſtakes have been made, and irrecoverable misfor- 
tunes have a e both to the Jols of ſhips and men's lives, which 
lofles have happened merely through inattention of the navigator. I here 


allude to the loſs of the Danton; and though I have oY much of 


of her loſs in another, place, yet that e has made ſo ſtrong 
all impreſſion on my mind, that I cannot help faying ſomething more 


of that unfortunate ſhip ;. though far be it from me to. caſt any: here | 
able reflections on the dead, or on the unfortunate Captain who com- 


manded 


Slips wreckel 
through inatten- 
tion in not ob - 
ſerving the 


heave of the 


ſea, and to 
make allow= 
ance ſor it. The 
Litchfield Man 
of War expe- 
rienced the 
effe ts of this 
about the year 
1758. 

Further re- 
marks on the 


heave of the ſea 


from Cape La- 


gullas io Mada- 


raſcar exempli- 
fied, 


Loſs of the 
Noddington 


Faſt Indiaman, 


outward bound. 


n 
n, 
Nei 


WL: 


4171 
1 


manded that this: Fade be to kis ſoul. 
would be baſe, mean, and much unlike a Chriſtian, and very far f Orr 
] intention. I only mean to point out the error or miſtake made in navi> 


5 4% * ; 1 
{| * 6 5 45 * | / 
\ p 


gatin g that ſhip, for the benefit of navigators in general, ſo that the 


&0nſiderations 


on the loſs of 
the Doddington, 


and the cauſes 


had made longitude 125 50 ' eaſt from Cape Lagullas, they had ſtrong 


thereof. 


living may de benefited by the dead, and it is Letter for us to Sein 
experience by other men's mifcarriages thai our O.]. 
The firſt thing to be confi dered oe the place the ſkip 1 Was in, or 


ſuppoſed to bein; her latitude in at non the day ſhe was loft wa: 


35? fouth, 
gales of wind from SSW. to SSE. with a Pet ſea, they altered their 


cCourſe at noon from eaſt to ENE. and ran our 70 miles on that courſe 


under double reeft top fails and courſes, till about a quarter before I 
AM. when the ſhip ſtruck and went all to pieces in about 20 minutes. 
The next confideration was, or ſhould have been, the lying of the 


coaſt that was ſo near them, and which they were failing along, and 


ought to have ſhaped their courſe to have failed along the coaft, and not to 
Babe neared it, and more eſpecialty in ſtormy y weather, with the 
wind blowing on the ſhore, with a great fea heaving the ſhip in upon 
the ſhore, and it is much to be feared that they dd not 66 der the 
variation, or did not make a proper allowance for it. They ſteered 


ENE. by compaſs, and muſt at leaſt have had 25? of weſt variation, 
which is 2+ points with a great ſea from the ſouthward, which muſt 
have hove the ſhip a quarter or half a point to the northward of hee 
courſe ſteered, ſo that the could not make her courte better than NEN. 


or NE N. whieh was too northerly a courſe ; had. ſhe been 3 degrees to 


the eaſtward of where ſhe was by her reckoning, the ſteered at leaſt: 21 
points in upon the land, and ſtormy weather aud night time and very 


hazy weather. This is a thing a judicious navigator guards againſt in 


| hazy weather and night time. He would rather ſhape his courſe to ſail 


parallel to the ſhore in the night time and bad weather. The experienced 
navigator, With the wind blow ing on the ſhore, would a ſteer J a 


point off the ſhore, or in ſome caſes, he would ſteer a off the 
thore, for ar of the wind's ſcanting * . and to prevent hes being 


encumbered 
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incumbered or e with. a 3 in the night time, and bad | 
weather, and in the 1 time he might ſteer half or a Whole point in, 


upon the ſhore, if he thought proper. This is the uſual method with 
| judicious ſeamen, forts hy when they have the land only on one fide 


of them; it is by far the ſafeſt * of acting. It 1 is a L JOS 8 


ſeamen, Night has no Eyes. 


a 
-& 


Sur ame further Remarks with oel 70 the Lf 7 the Dodding ton 00 
. | Indiaman, outward bound. 

Fier unfortunate Ceptain ſaid, when he ett his courſe at noon Hom 
E. to ENE. that he reckoned himſelf go leagues off the land, which 
made him ſteer ſo northerly a courſe; the ſhip ran but 70 miles, and that 
not right in for the land, but llanting, or rather a long ſlant in upon 
the ſhore, not more than 2 or 23 points in upon the 9885 when the ſhip 
ſtruck. The place where the ſhip was loſt is a ſmall Rock or Iſland, 
called the Ifland of Chios, a barren Rock, or Iſland, about 2 leagues 
from the main, which is laid down in the India Pilot in 33? 39'S. 
but by a good obſervation made with a Hadley's Quadrant while 
| they were on he iſland, its latitude is 34? ſouth *, and is no con- 
ſiderable height above the water, and but of very ſmall extent. This 


A deſcription of 
the place where 


the was lolt. 5 


melancholy 8 0 is fo ſhocking to me, as a ſeaman, that I cannot 


help dwelling upon it, to think of a ſhip and ſo many lives being loſt in a 
few minutes, " out of 270 ſouls that were on board, only 23 were laved ; 
they remained ſeven months on- this . miſerable place, ſubſiiting on fiſh 


and the eggs of ſea fowls, with what proviſion they found tive on 


ſhore from the wreck : during that time the Carpenter built a large boat, 
which they rigged as a ſloop, in which they went to Delagoa, the 18th 


day of 1 1756. They compleated their boat and ſailed for 


Delagoa, but were o long on their paſſage by currents ſetting to the 


K | et OE d, 


6. 4 5 * oe” ROO 


* 30 miles more to the ſouthward than laid down, 


. 0 66 * 5 
, „ 


Tatra rd, that it was two Kizil before we Ane at i place, 
this, long paſſage, and a ſearcity of proviſions, made their condition 


worſe than when they were on the iſland. When they got to 


| Delagoa, they found there the Roſe Galley, Captain Chandler, belonging 


to Bombay, who gave them a paſſage to Madagaſcar, where they found ; 


the Carnavon Indiaman, Captain Norton Hutchinſon, bound to 


Madraſs, who took them all on board. It muſt be allowed, the Captain g 


of the Doddington was much out in his diſtance from the ſhore, as well 


as being ch out in his longitude, and I am of opinion that they 


were out in their latitude * ; though they ſay they had an obſervation 


that day at noon, I think it coulda not be a good one, and there muſt . 
have been ſome extraordinary miſtake in the whole of their proceedings, 


and I think the Doddington's reckoning muſt have been very erroneous, 


Capt. Sampſon's 
lait words juſt 
- before he was 
_ growned. 


The Dolphin * 

Indiaman loſt, 
but never Known 
wheres 


for they had made longitude to where the ſhip was loſt 13? 45E. from 
Cape Lagullas, and Where the ſhip was loſt 1 is not more than 8 degrees 
to the eaſt ward of the ſaid Cape. | 


Here I muſt obſerve, the unfortunate Captain Sampſon” 8 8 
of the Doddington) laſt words to Mr. Jones, the Chief Mate, whom 
I knew, and who gave me this account, he ſays, After the ſhip ſtruck, 


„as Captain Sap ſat with me on the ſhipꝰ s quarter, ſaid he had 


« pricked off that day at noon, on the draught, the ſhip's run +, and 
66 judged himſelf go leagues from land, and imagined this to be ſome 
unknown Rock, Ane N the Delfin w was 8 loſt. „We expected 

© ON every 


1 


3 r N 
* * 
— . PAIR waa 
— x 8 


in The Doddington”? s latitude at noon was 3 52S, had made longitude from Cape Lagullas 
11? co'F. ſteered ENE. 50 miles, which made her latitude when ſhe ſtruck at 1 A. M. 


to be 342? G'S. and longitude from Cape Lagullas 1 3² 45 E. 1 make it ſo by 8 * working | 
their run from noon tiil the time ſhe was loſt. 


I To prick off the ſhip's run on the draught, in Seder to find the ſhip” 8 place or ſituation, 
is a miſtaken idea, and will ever lead men into error; it is a thing I never practiſed in my 


long ſervice at ſea, but in order to find the ſhip's diſtance from the land ſhe was neareſt too by 


the latitude and longitude of the place, and that the ſhip was in, which is far more to be 
_ depended on than pricking off the Tr, e 00 the Aab which will ever be ſound 
erroneous. 
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. every rümte to be waſhed off by the ſea, and Captain Sampſon bid us 
« all farewell, and hoped we ſhould meet again in the next world. 
Soon after we were all waſhed off, and in a little while ten of us 
t met on ſome ragged rocks, and crept cloſe together to keep ourſclves 
& warm.” 


It appears by: th account of the 5 that were Hd out "of the 


Doddington, that ſhe was not the only ſhip that had been caſt away on 
that Iſland, for they ſaw the remains of the wreck of ſeveral other ſhips 
that had been loſt there; no doubt by the ſame cauſe ſhe was loſt. 
Having dwelt long upon the loſs of the Doddington, and having 
given my opinion of "he cauſe of her misfortune, I ſincerely hope it 


may be the means of preventing the like miſcarriage happening in 


future, I muſt beg leave to make one obſervation more, which, I 
hope the ingenious-navigator will allow to be a truth, that is, if a ſhip 
is failing againſt a current, and the ſtems it, or the current takes her 


right hed it will not effe& the courſe but the diſtance only; but if 


Ke current takes the ſhip a point or two on either bow, it very mate- 
rially affects her courſe ; this was the caſe with the Doddington when 


Several wrecks 


ſeen where the 


; Doddington was 


loſt, 


A caution con- 
cerning cur- 
rents. 


ſhe altered her courſe from E. to ENE. ſhe did not make her courſe 


better than NE; N. and the current took her broad upon the ſtarboard 
or weather bow, which threw her very faſt in upon ſhore, and this 


they were not aware of, but it ſhould be a thing well conſidered by 


all navigators. 
Remarks on the Lofs of the Grofvenor Indiaman, Domeward PORN. 


Before I quit the ſubje& of failing 1 this part of the Coaſt of 
Africa, between Cape Lagullas and Madagaſcar, I muſt beg leave to 
mention the loſs of the Galen, homeward bound din on this 
part of the Coaſt, and very lately. The loſs of this ſhip 1s a circum- 
ſtance, almoſt as melancholy as that of the Doddington, it is recent in 
the memory of every body, with this only Aileen, the former was 


2 | 8 loſt 


— Of 
g E N — 


Remarks of the 
ling of the land 
being impro- 


The lying of 
the land 130 
. Jeagues tv the 
T : eiſtward of Cape 
| 7 Fzlio, with the 
ſo indings on 
which coaſt the 
Groſvenor was 
Joſt, 5 


Sure guice to 
prevent ſhip's 
running aſhore 
on this: part of 
the Coaſt of 
Akrica. 


any excuſe, which was the caſe with the Groſvenor. 


per:y laid down. 


80 8 2 © AD 
} {4 ; 68 a Y; 1 x 


— 


loſt in bad weather, and the latter in moderate weather, 1 as PORE Me 


gently | as ever a ſhip was loſt, and merely by inattention ; had tire 
even been a good look-out, the accident could not have happened; this 
was an. e ee and provoking neglect and inattention; to looſe a 


ſhip with a valuable cargo and ſo many Byes. in fair weather. This is a 


circumſtance entirely n in thoſe Who have the care of navigating 
a ſhip, when there are ſo many things which corroborate to guide and 
direct the navigator, but the want of 4 good look- out, will not admit of | 

I have elſewhere men.ioned that the land on this part of a Coaſt of 5 
Africa, from Cape Lagullas for 160 leagues to the eaſtward. of the ſaid | 


Cape, is very 3 laid down in all our draughts, charts, and 
books; the land lying much more to the ſouthward Far. eaſtward, than 
it is laid down, and all the charts make it trench away to the northward 


too quickly, which is a very great error, as it deceives and miſleads the 
navigator, making him haul to the northward too ſoon, which runs 
him into danger, whereas he ſhould keep more to the ſouthward and 


eaſtward, to avoid it. 


And again, as I have proved that the land for 1 30 leagues to tho eaſt- 
ward of Cape Falſo, by my own Work lies Ez? N. and Wes. whereas 
the charts make it WbS. and EbN. this is an unpardonable error, and has 


been the principal cauſe of ſo many accidents happening to ſhip's 1 5 


in this track. We ſaw the land the 28th of Feb. 1764 in latitude 25% 

7'S. diſtance 130 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Falſo, diſtance off 
ſhore 14 or 1 5 E had ſoundings at 70 fathoms fine black ſand, 
we were homeward bound, and continued our ſoundings all along the 


Coaſt to Cape Falſo, and to the Cape of Good Hope, the bündig 


regular, and ſhoaling gradually as we neared the land, aud deepening 
gradually as we Reed off from the land. _ | 
From which it appears, that a ſhip cannot run a- ſhore on this part of 


the Coaſt of Africa, if they will keep the lead going, or be at the pains 


to ſound, there are fo many corroborating circumſtances for the navigator's 
guide, Fir/t, the latitude, Secondly, the variation, Thirdly, the bun os, 
| Fourth! 


„„ 
Pourthly, the Boldneſs of the ſhore, F, Wihly,” the regularity of the 
ſoundings, and Sixthly, the great heighth of the land, which may be 
ſeen 12, 13, 14, 15, or 16 leagues 3 in fair weather. Had the Groſvenor 
been 7 to thoſe ſure guides, ſhe ſurely would have eſcaped 
the accident that befel her. The ſoundings is a thing that never ſhould 


be neglected, but diligently ſought W as it 1s the navigator 8 ſure 
ide. night or day. 


I muſt here beg leave to mention a ſaying of a brave and well expe- 


rienced Admiral, who has been dead many years *, and who was well 
acquainted with the navigation of the Engliſh Channel; he. uſed to fay, 


the three LLL's were we beſt guides 1 in coming into the Channel, that is, 


Latitude, Lead, and Look-out. Which is ny true, and will hold 
good in every other navigation in the world, and is what I would recommend 
to every ſeaman and navigator, that has any thing to do with the navigating 
a ſhip of any ſort. But I am ſorry to ſay, it is not ſo much attended 


to as it ought to be; if it was properly attended to, it would furniſh 


the navigator with a great deal of uſeful knowledge, which would be of 


oreat 8 to Hardter and ſeamen in general, as: I have elſewhere. 


mentioned. 
I the laſt paragraph, I mentioned coming into the En c Channel, 
I could with to imprint the idea of this andes in the 12190 of every 
ſeamen, as a buſineſs of ſerious conſequence to himſelf and others, it 
being a place where ſo many dangerous conſequences have happened, 
even to the beſt and moſt e navigators, which makes me at 
a loſs to account for ſome. Many extraordianary loſes of ſhips and mens 
lives happening at different periods of time, Admiral, Sir Cloudſly 
Shovel, with a ſquadron of Men of War, loſt on the iflands of Scilly 
many years ago, with many other National loſes, both of a public and 


and private nature, grevious to relate, or to think of, ſome of my moſt 
intimate friends and acquaintance, who were efteemed for their long 


ſervice, as good ſeamen and proper navigators, to my great concern, 
ar 


* Sir John Norris, 


> 


For further ex- 


planat ion ſeemy 
former public a- 
tion, 176 55 Page 
112. 


Judicious re- 
marks for ſhip's 
coming into the 
Channel. | 


IIl conſequences 


ariſing from not 


paying due at- 
tention, when 
coming into the 
Engliſh Chan- 
nel. 


Further re- 
marks on a ſhip 
entering the 
Engliſh Chan- 
nel. | 


A frightful in 
ſtance of a {hip 


coming into the 


Engliſh Chan- 
nel without an 
obſervation, 


5 7⁰ „ 


' : | 
— 


have loſt their hips he lives on the Iſland of Scilly. This enen 5 
thought pictures a Keene of the ts A woe. Who can e at 


| the des f 


J muſt here Ales," +. las been the opinion "of many kanten that 


| have wrote on a ſhip's coming into the Channel, or approaching the 


Engliſh Channel, that there is a ſet tide or current ſetting to the north- 
ward 9 hours out of 12, which they ſay is the cauſe that navigators 


are deceived, and is the reaſon that they generally Bind their 1 to the 
northward of their reckoning, &c. 


I muſt here beg leave to fay, that I have been as attentive a navigator 
as moſt, and in the many times I have entered the Engliſh Channel 
in every kind of weather, fair and foul, I never found the indraught 


to the northward, as thoſe men have * and I have ever found, 
that by allowing for the variation, I could keep my parrallel of latitude 
as exactly as in any part of the Ocean, as I have a great number of 


Journals to prove, and as I have always mentioned circumſtances of this 


kind when they have happened i in my day's work, it being a material 


thing to mention. | 
- ther think this miſtake lus ariſen from ſome injudicious 9 85 


who did not know how to allow for the variation, as I elſewhere have 


had occaſion to ſpeak of. 


I muſt here beg leave to relate a circumſtance which will be ſtriking | 
to the mind of every reaſonable man. When I was but a very young 
man, I was in a Man of War coming from Liſbon with a Convoy, in 
February, 1742, I had gained experience and knowledge enough to 
keep the ſhip's way, and to work a day's work, and to keep a Yoarual. 
When we failed from Liſbon the wind hung much to the northward, 


which obliged us to ſtand to the weſtward, to get into the weſterly 


e OWE which we at laſt met with, but they came on fo furiouſly 


in hard gales, with long nights and dark hazy weather, with a monſtrous 


high ſea, and our ſhip being one of the faſteſt ſailers in the Navy, ſhe 
falling faſter without a 5 of ſail, than a Merchant (hip could do 
with 


QI) 


with all the Git they could CTY of courſe we Do loſt company with 
our Convoy. 
As we approached the Engliſh Channel, the 1 wind and weather 
continued, we had been many days without an obſervation, and never 
brought too to ſound, the ſhip ſcudding under her foreſail, at the rate 
or 11 or 12 knots, * hour, the ſea mountains high, and the weather 
ſo dark and hazy, that we could not ſee a quarter of a mile; (let the 
Reader obſerve, with wonder and aſtoniſhment,) this day at noon we 
' ſuppoſed ourſelves near Scilly by our reckoning, we had a ſight of the 
fun juſt before 12 o'clock, or noon, the ſun became a before it 
was up, and we ſaw it no more; the general part of the obſervations, 
except the Captain's was, that we were in the ſtream of Scilly, or in 
the latitude of it, the Captain in great wrath, ſaid we were all a parcel of 
fools, and that our obſervations were wrong; indeed, to do him the 
juſtice that was his due, he always obſerved and worked his day's work 


A miraculous 
eſcape of a ſhip 
nearly being lo 
on the Iland of 
Scilly through 


— obltinacy and in- 
attention. 


himſelf; he ſaid the ſhip, by his obſervation, was half a degree to the 


ſouthward of Scilly, and in a fair way for running up the = £195 oh 
he condeſcended to aſk me what I made-the ROE ug J ſaid I was in the 


latitude of Scilly, and by the colour of the water that we were in 


ſoundings, for the water was as white as milk; he anſwered me, by 
© ſaying, I was as great a fool as the reſt, and that we were in the fair- 
way, and the Maſter of the ſhip's opinion had no more weight with 
him than any others. Many of the ſhip's company, as well as myſelf, 
were very uneaſy, and much troubled * (O Reader, think of our great 
ſurpriſe) about half paſt 12 o'clock the cry from the fore-caſtle was, 


breakers right a-head_and on both bows, the land we could not as, 


being ſo hazy weather, there was not a moment time to be loſt, the 


breakers maſt- head high, were cloſe to us, we at once law we could 


nor 


— Atom 


„ The ſhip? 5 company were much alarmed, were all: upon deck, their apprehenſione of "RO 
being very great. This proved very fortunate, for when we ſaw the breakers, they inſtantly 
| hd the orders that were given, and trimmed the ſails in an inſtant of time, which was the 


ſgvirg of the ſhip, 


Saw the breiks 
ers on Scilly and 


how they 


eſcaped them. 


Saw Scilly, and 
were obliged, . . 


of the Iſland of Scilly, which we knew in "his violent ſtorm, all 
the ſhoals and dangers ſhewed themſelves by the Sea breaking as 


through neceſ- 

ſity, to go to 

the northward 
of it. 


A great miſtake 
made by a ſhip 
coming into the 
Channel. 
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not bawl EY ks ag to Clear them, nd hide to Halle 


northward, and with great difficulty cleared the breakers; we were 
within two ſhips lengths of the breakers when we hauled to the north- 


ward, under a 2 and a mizen, which fails were trimmed” moſt 
” expeditiouſly, ſo as to bring the wind upon the beam, when the ſhip's. 


head was hauled to the northward, the wind at WSW. Thanks to God 
and our good ſhip, which was one of the beſt conditioned, and faſteſt 


failers in the World, for ſhe flew. like a bird. Soon after we hauled 
our wind to the northward, we found” we gained off ſhore from the 


breakers, and ſometime. after, it clearing up a little, ſaw the land, 
which 'proved to be St. Martin' s Head, "bein the northermoſt part 


high as a ſhip's alt- head on them. As ſoon as we knew the land, 


2 bore away, and went between St. Martin's Head and the DT 


Stones, and paſſed the Wolf Rock, to the ſouthward of it, the 
ſea breaking maſt-head high on it, and ran up the Channel (What a 
providential eſcape was this !) and attended with ſuch a degree of 


obſtinacy, that made it unpardonable, and notwithſtanding all this, 


the Captain was an excellent ſeaman, but was very ck hurt on 
this occaſion, and publickly declared, that he would never act with 
ſuch obſtinacy again. | 


I muſt here again 1 beg leave to mention a very extraordinary circum- 
ſtance that 8 ban a very few years ago, a ſhip, in coming into the 
Channel from Newfoundland, got into Mount's Bay for their firſt land- 
fall, which was wonderful, (What an hair's breadth eſcape !) how did 
they get clear of the Ifland Scilly ? Is it poſſible to conceive which fide 


of Sei they came off? If to the northward, how providentially they 
eſcaped the danger of the Seven Stones and the Wolf Rock. If they 


came to the ſouthward of Scilly, what a ſtrange courſe muſt they have 


ſteered, to get into Mount's Bay, (frightful to ha of !) and it muſt be 


ſuppoſed they could not have hove their 25 if they had, the lead 


Would 


„ 36 73 26 | 

would 0 88 4 of their haſty approach to the land. 1 am 
really at a loſs how to account for a navigator's proceeding, {0 contrary 
to common ſenſe, experience and uſeful knowledge: that every expe- 


rienced ſeamen is ſuppoſed to have. They perhaps may think, that 
they have brought the Lunar Obſervations to ſuch exactneſs, that they 


can make the land to a mile, if fo, they ſhould not forget there i is ſuch 


oy thing as Latitude, which 1s their principal guide in coming. into the 


| Channel, and the next thin g too, that is, the ſoundings, and the third 


thing, is to ſteer ſuch a courſe as to keep in the proper parallel of 
latitude for running up the Channel, until they have ſhoalened the water 
to a certain depth, and then to haul in, to make the land, which ſhould 
be the Lizard, This is the moſt rational method of coming into the 
Channel and making the land, and ſure I am, there is no new fangled 
method of Lunar Obſervations for finding the Longitude, will ever be, 


or can be compared with the old way, or method of coming into the 


Channel, viz. Latitude, Lead, and Look-out, which muſt have been 
intirely neglected by the ſhip I have been ſpeaking of, or they could 
never have 5 ſuch an enormous, and ſo dangerous a blunder. 


Another miſtake happened very lately, nearly as great as that of the 


Newfoundland ſhip. In the ſummer, a ſhip from . had nearly 


run upon the Iſlands of Scilly, going at a great rate with a freſh gale, 


and a fair wind, and had nearly run on the Rocks before they diſcovered 
their danger, and it was with difficulty they could clear the Rocks 


of Scilly ; this ſhip muſt alſo have come into the Chops of the Channel 


with great inattention, without paying any regard to latitude or ſoundings, 
or ſhe could not have run into the danger ſhe was in. I muſt here 
obſerve, when the navigator gives up * idea of latitude and ſoundings, 
I cannot ſee what he Fas to ds him, his mind muſt be filled 3 5 


caprice, whim, and idle . and if ſo, it is no wonder if he runs 
into the moſt wild extreme of thinking, which will carry him into the 


moſt iminent danger. I moſt ſincerely wiſh that the miſcondu& and 
illmanagement of thoſe ſhips that I have mentioned, may be a caution 


Lo to 


Another in- 
{tance of a miſ- 
take made 
coming into tho 
Channel. 


So „„ navigators in future, . that a will be goberhed by: reaſon and : 
1 1 experience when coming into the Channel, of which 1 ſhall ſpeak more 
V fully in the ſucceeding pages. nn 1 
L poem hr nx I muſt here beg leave to mention the lol of the Naus) Packet, 
Sell non from India, on the Rocks of Scilly, ſome few years ago, and which 
it India. ſt melancholy inſtance of a Man's ſtupidity and fol] 
i > -, R y s ſtupidity and folly, or : 
i; 5 rather, that he muſt have been bereaved of his ſenſes and reaſon. This 
0 ſhip was running up Channel in a fair way to the ſouthward of Scilly, - 
11 at midnight the Captain took it in his head to haul to the northward, 
5 and ſteer Rear north, with a ſtrong weſterly wind, the ſhip run on this 
1 courſe for ſome time, and ran ſtem- long againſt the ſteep Rocks of 
11 Scilly, daſhed herſelf to pieces and enk immediately, and every ſoul 
Wy periſhed ; ſhe ſunk in 7 or 8 fathoms water. This ſhip had a great 
Fs | number of paſſengers on board. Several gentlemen and a number of 
br ladies and children all periſhed in their beds, without having time to ſay, 
* Lord have mercy upon them. It is a melancholy Aenne to think 
1 ol ſo many innocent ſouls being loſt in an inſtant, through the 1 rag 
1 „„ or injudicious management of an unſkilful Navigator. 5 
„ Now the loſs of The way we came to know fo particularly the loſs of the N ancy, 
13 the Nancy Pac- 
* kit en we; was this; a Tranſport Ship from abroad was alſo coming up the Channel, 
MIR Iſlands of Scilly 
"oy came to be and was ſome ſmall diſtance a-ſtern of the Nancy, ow her light, wal 
{40 : when the Nancy hauled to the northward, the Tranſport (like a Fool 20 
| 1% followed and ſteered after her light, but with forme caution, and a good 
0 look-out, they were ſoon furpris by coming at once into ſmooth water, 
1 when juſt before they had had a very great ſea, They ſaw no land, 
Wh but heard the noiſe of breakers, they inſtantly ſuppoſed themſelves 
10 in danger, came to an anchor in 4 fathoms water, all ſtandin: g, handed 
1 their fails and lay there till day-light, when they ſaw the remains of the 
wreck of the Nancy within them, her maſts being only above water, and 
that they had come into an opening, or kind of a Channel between the 
| Rocks, where they lay very frnooth, though the ſea was very high 
without them, and when the weather moderated, it was with ck 
* they could Wo their 1 5 out of the * they had been at 
— anchor 


J 
: anchor 3 in, 5 thay Providence had ſo kindly conducted them into, by 
which . ſaved * * and * os mW | 


Some fue Remarks on the % of - the Nancy, ahit the C ndue of the 
Ma after of the Ti ranſport. 


The conduct of the Captain of the N ancy Packet, can BY: no 
means be accounted for, to alter his courſe at midnight and haul to the 
northward, was an a& of madneſs and folly, for which he paid very 
dearly ; inſtead of his hauling to the northward, had he continued to 
| ſteer to the caſtward,, and keep the parallel of latitude he was in, he 
would have gone ſafe, or if he had brought too and ſounded, to know 
bow far he had got up the Channel, his ſoundings would have told 
him he was a-breaſt of Scilly ; he would have bad 60 fathoms water, 
he might have made fail again, and ſteered to the caſtward a proper 
a to keep his parallel of latitude, and have had run enough until 
day-light, or until he had ſhoaled his water unto 56 or 55 hows: 
when he might have hauled to the northward with . and made the 
Lizard, . all would have been well. | 

The Maſter of the Tranſport following the Nancy was alſo madneſs. 
in extreme, his following the light of a ſhip, whom he had before been 
following whilſt ſhe was Tecring a proper cauſe up the Channel, was 
right enough, but to follow her light when ſhe hauled to the northward, 
was a Pin proof of his want of knowledge, ſkill, or manly reſolution; 
and he may be reckoned amongſt thoſe, of which there are too many, 
who think any body, or every body, know more than themſelves, aud 
therefore follow thoſe who are as ignorant as they are themſelves, and 
run into danger and deſtruction, without knowing what they are about. 


Such a man does not deſerve to be reckoned amonaſt the number of 
Rational Beings, and Providence was much kinder to him than he 


deſerved, and it is plain that he can have nothing to ſay for himſelf, 


J muſt here obſerve, that there are a ſort of men who endeavour to be 


tought very Clever 1 in their profeſſion, and we wall allow them ſome 
ee UOTE merits 


2& 


Further re- 


marks on the 
loſs of the 
Nancy Packet. 


( 


The extraor- 
dinary cot duct 
of the Maſter ot 
a Traniport. 


Obſervations on 
the conduct and 


diſpoſition of 


ſeamen. 
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5 wert, but they 950 not ane any Pains or - proper Watbd to convey any 


part of their knowledge, that long ſervice, long life, and experience, has 


furniſhed them with, of which there cannot be fo great a variety, as in 


the ſea ſervice. | I have converſed with ſeamen, whoſe converſation has 


given me great pleaſure, and have been inſtructed by it, and had their 
converſation been committed to writing, it would have done them credit; 


there are others, who hold themſelves fo high, that they are hve” 


ſhip coming into 
the Channel 
with a Tim e- 
Piece, 


communicating any part of their knowledge to others, thinking! it will 


: make them as ie as they themſelves are; this is a meanefs of ſpirit, | 
and narrownefs of ſoul, and yet J have known men who held themſelves 


high, and were thought to be men of good underſtanding, to be of this 
Jiſpofition, and who thought little of thoſe. whom they imagined to be 
of inferior rank or knowledge, to themſelves, as men of their profeſſion. 
But this I call not greatnefs of mind, nor goodneſs of heart, for he who 
freely communicates his uſeful knowledge to the Publick, for their 


5 beneſit, is truly good and great, and is a friend to mankind 1 in general. 


Remarks on a 


I muſt here mention a circumſtance relating to a ſhip coming into the 


Channel but a few years ago from Newfoundland, who had a Time- 


Piece on board for finding the Longitude at Sea ; her Commander would 
not tet them heave the lead? or bring too to ons in order to find kheir | 
depth of water, but run by the Lon cite of the T ime-Piece, and made 

the land very exactly without fundings, All this might be very clever, 


but where is the merit ? If any, it is in favour of the Time-Piece, not 
in him who conducted the ſhip. Any other man might have done the 


like with the fame advantage, but as he had that Es HRT inſtrument, 


he might have made better uſe of it, had he acted i in the manner here- — 
after-racarioned, which might have been of general uſe and benefit to 
mankind in the fea-faring way, and by that Yave merited the thanks 


of the Public, which is the greateſt | of all rewards to a e 


mind. 


Had this Gig Coritizadir: when he was 3 the Clinic of 


England, bethought himſelf that he had a Time- Piece, to inform him of 
N his loogitade as de approached the Channel, and of courſe, the exact 


diſtance | 


7 TY 


pes PIO the land; which is an advantage . navigators have 
With this advantage, if he had endeavoured to Heike foundings 
1. Aab outward edge of the bank in coming into the. Channel, and had 
kept in the proper parralel of latitude, between 49? 30 and 49? 20' 


Advantages that 
might have been 
made by the 
Time- Piece. 


north, and had ſteered to the eaſtward in that parallel, and to have 


ſoutded! every 10 or 12 miles of the thip's run, and to have noted down 
in the Log Book the particular fort of ſoundings and depth of water 


they had in every 10 or 12 miles that the ſhip ran to the eaſtward, until 


they ſhoaled their water to 56 or 55 fathoms, and when they had that 
depth of water, then to have hauled to the northward, and made the 


land, which land ſhould have been the Lizard, he would, by the advan- 


tage of his Time-Piece, been able to have {aid with great certainty how 
far each depth of water was to the weſtward of Scilly; what depth 
they had when a-breaſt of Scilly, and what depth of water they had 
to the caſtward of Scilty, or to the weſtward of the Lizard, and the 
depth of water they had when they hauled in to make the land. This 


would have been of great utility to nazigators in general, and for ve 


he would have deſerved great praiſe; dat things were reverſed. 
J havedwelt long upon the ſubje& of entering into the Englifh Channel, 
and maſt beg leave to ſay ſomething more of it. I am, and have always been 


mach aſtoniſhed, that any navigator of common ſenſe, cool reflection, 


or ſedate thought, would ever attempt to run for the Engliſh Channel 
without being ſure of his htitude : a blind man may as well pretend to 
thread a necche⸗ or a blind horſe Walk a ſtraight line, and yet we ſee, 
from the ſeveral inſtances I have mentioned, it las been often attempted, 

and I am afraid will ſtill be attempted by injudicious and thoughtleſs 
men, to the great loſs of mens lives, valuable ſhips, and rich cargoes, 


and to the great diſgrace of Britiſh Navigators; many more unpardon- 


able inſtances of ignorant blunders 1 cue mention, which would ſur- 


prize us, were they not confined to a few of our worft ſort of 


navigators; fuch ſhould be pointed out like a bad ſheep in a flock. To 


think of a ſhip's running ap the Briſtol Channel, inſtead of the Engliſh 
CHAR ſome running on the Rocks of Silly, and ſome on Uſhant, 


and 


Obſervations 
and remarks on 
{hips coming 
into the Pie 
incautiouſly,and. 
the many acci- 
dents that have 
happened there- 
from, through 
the Wjudicious 
conduct of na- 
vigators. 
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without an ob- 


ſervation, and 
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Engliſh Chan- 
nel, w:th direc. 
tion s how ſhe 
may proceed. 
When that is 
the caſe, ſhe 


ſhould be ge- 


verned by her 


ſoundings. 
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and ſome, 2 they had d the ad; to run a-ſhore.o on. * et 


with a fair. wind, ſome on the Gaſkets, . ſome on the Iflands of 
Guernſey and Jerſey, ſome on the Coaſt of France, ſome on the Coaſt 


; of. . +: by Beachy Head, ſome in Boulogne Bay, with a fair 


wind, where they were inſtantly wrecked. Some of our great ſhips 
committed this blunder in Boulongne Bay, coming from Spithead to 
the Downs, at the end of the laſt War, where they were obliged to 
anchor in the Night in very ſhoal water; if it had come on to blow, 
they muſt inevitably have been loſt, as a Convoy from Portſmouth. to 
the Downs was in the late War, by the injudicious conduct of the 
Man of War, who was their Convoy. Another inſtance of the fame 
kind happened to another Convoy from Portſmouth to the Downs, 
where the Convoy was in great danger, and all of them would have 
been loſt, had they followed the Man of War, who was loſt upon 
Beachy Head a little to the weſtward of it. A very fine large Store- 
| ſhip, with a King's Officer on board, who commanded her, being 
of the ſame Convoy, was loſt a little to the eaſtward of Chicheſter, all 


the reſt of the Convoy, by their prudence and good conduct, got ſafe to 


the Downs; many other inſtances might be mentioned of the great loſſes 
that have happened through our miſconduct in the navigation of the 
Channel. The miſcarriages I have juſt mentioned, dip in the courſe 
of the late War, and were principally owing to the injudicious conduct 
of the Ships of War that had the charge of the Convoy. 

I muſt ſay ſomething more of the Eugliſh Channel, I will . 
ſhip coming out of he Ocean, and 8 up the Channel in ſtormy 
thick hazy Weather, with the wind weſterly, and they have not had an 
obſervation for 3 or 4 days, and the run for every 24 hours has been 
great, they are looking out to ſtrike ſoundings, or -I will ſuppoſe 
them to have ſoundings the Chops 5 the Channel, at 
95 or 100 fathoms water, which yo will have 50 leagues to the 
weſtward of Scilly, in latitude 49? 20, or 49% 3o'N. being the 
proper parallel of latitude for a ſhip to keep in when coming up the 
Channel. I muſt here beg leave to aſk the queſtion, what a ſedate navi- 
gator would do, or how he would conduct his ſhip under thoſe circum- 

| ſtances, 
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| flances, his latitude, the fure guide, 1s uncertain, his run lids been 
great for the laſt 3 or 4 days, the weather ſtormy, the ſhip's courſe. 


cannot be ſuppoſed to be very exact, and he has had no obſervation for 
3 or 4 days, his latitude by no means to be depended upon; Will any 


man in his ſenſes be ſo imprudent as to run for the Engliſh Channel, 
under thoſe circurſtances ? ? I ſhould ſuppoſe not. For he cannot know 


whether he is to the ſouthward, northward, or in the ſtream of Scilly, 
that is to ſay, in the latitude of Scilly. In this ſtate of uncertainty, what 


is to be done? An ingenious navigator is now in great anxiety, trouble, 


and care. I will ſay, if the weather is ſtormy, and thick hazy weather, 
I will lay the ſhip too, if the wind was to. the ſouthward of the weſt, 


I would lay her head to the ſouthward, if the wind was to the north- 
ward of the weſt, I would lay her too, with her head to the northward, 
and let her drive as near the parallel of latitude I ſuppoſed I was in, as 


1 could, and keep frequently ſounding, in order to ſee how I ſhoaled the 


water, and ſo would continue till I be an obſervation, or until the 
weather moderated and cleared up, and that I could ſee avout, me for 


ſome leagues. - 


But again, if 1 had A ſoundings i in 19 5 or 100 fathoms, and the 
weather was ſtormy and thick and hazy; with the wind weſterly, and I 
had not had an obſervation for three or four days, and the ſhip's run 
for every 24 hours had been very great, and I was looking our to ſtrike 


ſoundings, or I will ſuppoſe I had ſoundings in the Chops of the 


Channel at 95 or 100 fathoms, as F When I had 
| ſtruck ſoundings, and the weather ſuppoſed to be as above-mentioned, 
I would in that caſe, inſtead of laying too, if the ſtorm was not too 
violent, and my ſhip could carry her "arſe, or cloſe reeft topfails, I 
would haul my wind to the ſouthward, and keep my lead going, and 


ſound every hour, and if 1 found that I deepened the water in ſtanding 


to the ſouthward from 95 or 100 fathoms to 110, 11 5, Or 120 fathoms in 


the ſpace or diſtance of 10, 15, or 20 miles. In that caſe, 1 ſhould 


ſuppoſe myſelf to the ſouthward of Scilly, being ſure of my ſoundings, 


I would wear thip, and ſtand to the northward upon a wind, and if I 
ſhoalened 


To know by 
your ſoundings 
when you are to 
the ſouthward 
of Scilly, 


: . 8 5 1 ; | 5 ; - 
TE | ; 1 | 
s. : . ; ; 
b | Hoalened this water again to 100 or 9 5 fathoms, this would again 
e convince me that I was to the ſouthward of Scilly, wow in e Way: for 
3 entering the Channel. %Cöͥͤͥ wn wy 71, | 
| Jobs 0 I with great caution wha All to ate matt aid id keep iii | 
% 1 every Hour, and if I ſhoalend the water to go, 85, 80, 75 or 70 
— fathoms. I ſhould ſuppoſe myſelf with theſe ſoundings in the ſtream of 
4 | Scilly, or latitude 'of it. I would then wear ſhip and ſtand to the 
4 ſouthward upon a wind, and if I found T deepened the water from 70, to 
i — 80, 85, go or 95 fathoms in the diſtance of 15, 20 or 25 miles 
9 . 1, run, I would then ſuppoſe myſelf, when in 90 or 9 Fi fathoms Ow 
El. to be, from 1 5 to 20 or 25 miles to the ſouthward of Scilly. 
0 1 — this depth of water, 90 or 9 5 fathoms I ſhould ſuppoſe Fe 
. Eo». VVV leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, You will ſhoal your 
I's LO water as you come nearer Scilly. F would continue to keep my 
lt! 0 wind and ſtill ſtand on ſhort tacks, taking care to keep in the parallel of 
| 5 5 latitude ſuppoſed to be in, wherein 1 thewghs my ſoundings were 20 or 
__ To know when 2 5 miles to the ſouthward of Scilly, taking care not to go to the north- 
W kay wag ward of 62 or 64 fathoms when ſtanding. to the northward, and when 
io bel, cor ſtanding to the ſouthward, not. to mad into more than 68 or 70 
. | Hondings fathoms ; and as you drive up the Channel, you will have ſoundings : 
4 * in the fair way 63 or 64 fathoms. As you draw near Scilly, you may 
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be ſure theſe ſoundings will carry you 8 or 9 leagues to the ſouthward | 

of Scilly ; if you ſhoal your water, you are going nearer to Scilly, 

that is to fay, you are going to the northward; if you deepen the water, 
eee you are going farther from Scilly, and are going to the ſouthward, 


 ofvcilly.by your When Scilly bears north of you, diſtance 7 or 8 or 9 leagues, you 
e will have 62, 63 or 64 fathoms water, fine white fand. 
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I ſuppoſe the weather flill continues ſtormy, and my ſhip i is driving 
up towards the Chops of the Channel, or is ſtanding on ſhort tacks to 
the northward and ſouthward, taking care not to go to the northward 
of the ſtream of Scilly, by my ſoundings as ee ee ; that: i 

A if I am e to che northward, and ] ſhoal the water to 64, 


, | 62, 


(% ) 


62 or 60 n 1 ſtill als rel to the Ae of Scilly; 
with thoſe ſoundings I will ſuppoſe myſelf in the ſtream of Scilly, to 
the weſtward of it: I will then wear ſhip and ſtand to the ſouthward, 
and when I deepen the water to 62, 63, 64, or 65 fathoms, I will 
endeavour to keep in that depth of water, and ſhould ſuppoſe myſelf in 


| ſtormy, and I have had no obſervation, in this caſe my ſoundings are my 
only guide, I will endeavour to keep in that parallel in which. 1 had 63 
or 64 fathoms, and as I ſtill ſuppoſe my ſhip driving to the eaſtward, I 


I ſuppoſe. my ſhip driving in the parallel in the true direction of the 
Channel, as near as I can keep her, I ſhall know by my ſoundings how 
ſhe goes to the eaſtward and approaches the Channel, by the ſhodkiog of 
the water, and when I find ſhe has ſhoalened the water from 64 to 62 
or 62 fathoms in the ſame parallel I was in when I had 64 thor 
water, fine white fand, J ſhall then r ſuppoſe u Hears north from 
me 8 or q leagues. 


5 
WK 
3 


n 
N 


by my ſoundings ſuppoſe my ſhip has entered the Channel, but dare not 
attempt to make the land. The moſt prudent thing I could do, is to let 
my ſhip drive to the eaſtward in the parallel I bad my laſt ſoundings 
64 or 62 fathoms, when I ſuppoſe Scilly bore about north of me 8 or 
9 leagues, I muſt be careful to keep my- parallel of the Channel, and to 
keep my lead going 
drives up the Channel, having no other guide. 
ſuppoſed her when J had 64 or 62 fthbins water, ſhe is driving up the 
Channel to the eaſtward, in the parallel of the Channel, ſhe will ſhoal 
her water very gradually for 17 or 18 leagues, which will bring the 
ſhip nearly a-breaſt of the Lizard, and when I have ſhoalened the water 


as the Lizard, and if the weather is ſtill ſtormy, I will let my ſhip 
drive ſomething to the northward, I will admit her to drive EbN. 
M or 


the fair way between Scilly and Uſhant, and as the weather is ſtill 


muſt be very attentive to my lead, and keep conſtantly ſounding, and as 


I will ſuppoſe the weather Rill continues | bad, thick, ad hazy, 41h 
I have had no obſervation, and I cannot ſee any diſtance about we, 1 1 


„that I may know by my ſoundings how the ſhip | 
If my {hip was where I 


Sourdingsin the 


fair way in en- 
"tering the Chan- 
nel. 


Soundings in the 
fair way be- 
tween Scilly and 
the Lizard. 


Soundings a- 
breaſt of the © __ 
Lizard: in 55 or 
54 fathoms . 
water, you will 
be 7 8 


agucs diſtance 
to 55 or 54 fathoms, I will ſuppoſe myſelf to be as far to the caſtward 


froin It, 


The Lizard 

' earing from 
NbW. ro NbE. 
diſtance 3 leag. 
in 45- fathoms 
Water. 
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or ENE.. untl 1 Moar the water from 55 or 54 erhö- to 50 or #6 


fathoms, in which depth I would endeavour to let my ſhip drive to theeaſt- 


ward, and not to go under 46 or 45 fathoms, to the northward, and would 


Soundings 4 
tween the Li- 
zard and the 
Start. : 


The depth of 


Water a ſhip 
may ſtand into 
each way when 
turning up the 
Channel be- 


- tween the Li- 
* FYvard and the 
Start, with an 


eaſterly wind. 


3 a2 
breaſt of the 
Start P oint. 


let my ſhip drive to the eaſtward in 45 fathoms, to the northward, and 50 
fathoms to the ſouthward between the Lizard and the Start; this 
depth of water will carry you to the ſouthward of the Eddy-Stone. 


1 will ſuppoſe the wind to change from weſt to eaſt, till blowing 
hazy weather, ſo that they cannot "es the land, but the weather SY 


—_ 


comes more moderate, and the ſhip can carry fail and ſhe can turn to 
the eaſtward, if.this ſhould happen to be the caſe, and the ſhip is ſup- 
poſed to be between the Lizard and the Start, and is turning to the 


eaſtward between thoſe Head Lands, and they have not ſeen the land, 
the ſhip may ſtand to the northward into 44 or 42 fathoms, and when 


the ſtands off to the ſouthward, towards the Coaſt of France, ſhe may 


ſtand into 5o or 52 fathoms, and when the ſhip is got ſo far to the 
eaſtward as to de a-breaſt of the Start Point, that is to ſay, the Start 


Point bears NbE. to NbW. 4. or 5 leagues, they will habe 42 or 44 


fathoms water. 
Again, if it ſtill continues to by blowing „ ns ts, fs that 


the land cannot be ſeen, and you are ſtill turning to the eaſtward, between 


Soundings be- 
tween the Start 
and the Iſle of 


Wight. 


breaſt of Dun- 
vole on the Ille 
of Wight. 


Soundings be- 
tween the Iſle 


of Wight and 
Beachy Head. 


The O vers. 


fathoms. When you have 25 nerds water, Dutt 
NbW. to NbE. diſtance 3 or 4 leagues. 


the Start and the Iſle of Wight, you may ſtand to the northward in 32 


or 30 fathoms, and towards the Coaſt of France you may ſtand into 38 


or 40 fathoms. Off Portland in the fair way, you will have 34 fathoms i in 
the fair way; a- breaſt of the Iſle of Wight, you will have from 25 to 30 


ole will bear from i 


I will ſuppoſe the ſame wind and weather to continue, and you are 
turning to the eaſtward between the Ifle of Wight and Beachy Head, 


you may ſtand to the northward, towards the Engliſh Coaſt, to 24 or 


22 fathoms, and towards the Coaſt of France, to 34 or 36 fathoms, 
as you paſs the Owers ſtand no nearer than 22 or 21 fathoms, if you keep 


without 20 fathoms, you need fear no danger from the Owers, and as 


vou 


| + X | 9 . , 
- 1 a af * 
„„ ; 5 f ( 83 ) : „ 
a fo As to the Aid as th be near Beachy Head, . 
Soundinęs off 


nearer the ſaid Head- land than 20 lathoms, nor nearer the F rench Coaſt Beachy Head. 

than 30 or 34 fathoms. | ; 
A little to the eaſtward of Beachy Hei, lie the Royal Sovereign A caution. 

Shoal, on which there is but 1 7 or 18 feet water; the Twart-mark for Royalsovereign 

it is Pemſey Church, NNW. 6 or 7 miles, and the Point of Fairleigh . 

NE. 11 or 12 miles, the weſtermoſt of the Seven Cliffs a ſail's ba 5 

open with Beachy Head, will carry you upon it. This Shoal lies 

nearly NbE. and SbW. it is in length about 50 fathoms, and is but 

narrow, the water is ſhoaleſt towards the ſouth end; you will have 

from 17 to 18 fathoms a little without it, keep in 20 fathoms, and 

you will be in no danger from this Shoal ; that W of water will 

| carry you to the foothrward . 

1 will ſuppoſe the wind ſtill eaſterly, and you are turning to the Soundings ves 

eaſtwarl between Beachy Head and Dungeneſs, you may in this track Head and Dune 

ſtand to the northward into 20 or 18 fathoms, and to the ſouthward Or 

towards the Coaſt of France into 28 or 3o fathoms, and as you draw 

near Dungeneſs, you will have leſs water, you may ſtand to the north- 

ward into 16 or. 15 fathoms, and to the ſouthward into 18 or 19 

fathoms, you will have 20 fathom near the Ripraps, to which you 

are approaching when you ſtand to the ſouthward. 

I will ſuppoſe the wind till eaſterly, and hazy weather, and you 

are turning to the eaſtward, and have got as far as Dungeneſs, you 3 

may at Dungeneſs i in 12, 13 Or I4 donde water, diſtance 14 or 2 wegen, 3 

miles from it. 1 will ſuppoſe you are {till turning to the eaſtward South Foreland. 

between Dungeneſs and the South Foreland, you may in this track Dangerefs. = 

ſtand to the northward into 13 or 14 fathoms, and to the ſouthward 0 

into 18 fathoms, A ſhip turning up Channel with a ſtrong NE. 

wind, may occaſionaly anchor to the weſtward of Dungeneſs in 11 or 

12 fathoms water, the Neſs bearing about ENE. but L do not recom- 

mend anchoring here in a great hip but in caſe of neceſſity; this is 

near the Ripraps, the bearings of the SW. end of the ſame, bears from 


Dungeneſs Ebs. diſtance 10 or 11 mules, come not nearer them than 


M 2 — fathoms, 
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18 fathoms, for there are 20 athens ahi to them. 1 have crofled 


the Ripraps ſeveral times, and found not leſs than 31 or 4 fathoms: 


A great ſhip has no occaſion to ſtand nearer the ſaid ſhoal than 18 or 


19 tho; the Ripraps lie NE. and SW. is very narrow, but in 
length about 4 leagues, the SW. end bears from Dungeneſs Ebs. 10 
or 11 miles, and the NE. end bears from the South F Salina” 8. 


miles, and WNW. from Calais Cliffs; the ſhoaleſt part of it is es 1 | 


the NE. end, where there is not more than 1 5 or 16 feet at low water. 


On fpring tides there are in ſome places 21, 22 and 23 fathoms cloſe 


to them; ;, on either fide go not nearer e than 18 N 20 fathom : 


Rocks off 


Folkſtone. 
Dover. 


South Foreland. 


Downs. 


is Clote to hem. | e 0: Of 7 

I ſuppoſe your ſhip nillt turning to ths eaten, tbertween Dun Webel and 
the South Foreland, as before mentioned; you are not to and to the 
ſouthward towards the Ripraps, into more than 18 or 19 fathoms, nor 


to the northward towards the ſhore, into leſs than 14 or 13 fathoms, 14 


fathoms will carry you clear of the Rocks that lye off Folkſtone, 
and as you approach near Dover, you may keep towards the ſhore in 
11 or 12 fathoms. Ships anchor in Dover Road in 9, 10, or it 


fathoms water, St. James' 5 Church in the hg bearing from NbW. 


to NWbN. 
Between Dover and the South Foreland, you may keep i in 11 or 12 


fathoms water, and you may round the South Foreland in 10 or 11 
fathom, and when you have got to the northward of the Foreland, and 


are running for the Downs, you may keep in 8 or g#fathoms water, 


until you bring Upper Deal Mill, on with Deal Caſtle, where you N 


anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms water in the Downs. 


hs Some Remarks and Olſervations in coming into the Downs i in Bad. thick 


Directions for a 


ſhip that is ob- 


| liged to run for 


the Downs in 
ſtormy weather, 
or in the night 
time. 


or hazy Weather, or in the Night time. 


I will ſuppoſe a ſhip off Dungeneſs, or between Dungeneſs and the 
South Foreland, in bad, thick and hazy weather, or in the night time, 
and ſhe cannot keep the ſea, but is under the neceſſity of running for 

1 Es | the 


3 Dy * 3 


the 88 wind at SW. ſuppoſed. 1 to blow a.ſtorm ;. in this caſe the 


ingenious navigator is put to his tryal, and bis fituation is truly 
| diſtr eſſing, it is a ſtorm, and night coming on, and he cannot ſee about 

bim, the - narrowneſs of the Channel ill not admit of his laying his 
ſhip too to drive, and there is no poſſibility of anchoring, being entirely 
expoſed to the violence of the winds and waves, he has nothing left 
for his hope, but to run for the Downs ; the queſtion is, how he is to 
, conduct himſelf under thoſe diſtreſſing circumſtances. This being a 
a. ſituation I have been 1 in, as well as many others, 1 ought to be able 
to deſcribe 1 it, at a time when life and ſhip and all is at a ſtake, I will 


therefore endeavour to do it to the beſt of my ability. Being in a ſhip 1 in 


the circumſtances. and. ſituation before mentioned, and I am. obliged to 


to run for the Downs, at all riſques, the firſt thing to be done is, to 
take your ſoundiugs from the Engliſh ſhore, keep in 14, 15 or 16 
fathoms water, or between 14 and 16 fathoms, 1 5 is the beſt depth; your 
courſe. will be between the NE. and NEbE. your ſoundings muſt be 


your principal guide, do not carry too much fail to prevent your getting 


true ſoundings, and be ſure to keep a good look-out for the : Sonnls 


Foreland lights, Which, when ſeen, will be a good guide for you, 


keep one of the Foreland lights in fight, and you cannot run a-ſhore, 
and then look out for the Pitch of the South Foreland ; when you ſee. 


it, you muſt go very near it, when you are got ſo far to the caſtward, 
as to be a-breaſt of Dover, you may keep in 11 or 12 fathoms, and 
you muſt round the South Foreland in 10 or 11 fathoms, and the 
moment you are off the Pitch of the Foreland, you muſt haul to the 
| northward, and ſteer north or NbE. in ſteering this courſe you will 
ſhoal the water from 10 or 11 fathoms off the Pitch of the South 
Foreland to 9 and 8 fathoms, as you run to the northward for the 
Downs, go not into leſs than that depth of water, and when you have 


opened the South Foreland Lights to be ſeen ; when you are to the 


northward of the Foreland, de the Upper Liebe Houſe: to bear SW. 
by ee and ſteer to the north ward with, the Lights on thoſe 
bearings, 


Caution for 


running for the 
Downs in night þ. 


time, in ſtormy 
weather. I have 
ſaid keep in 14, 
15, or 16 fa- 
thoms = ater, 

14 fathoms will 
carry you clear 
of the rocks 

which lie of 
F olkſtone, 15 

fathoms is the 
beſt depth to 
keep in as you 
run along ſhore 
to the eaſtward» 


8 

* 
22 N $ 
4 


A eaution for 
ſhips running for 


the Downs in 


hazy weather, 
or in the night 
time. 


Un) 


beats, Weg in 8 or 9 fathoms water, until you come e of 
Deal Town, which you may gueſs by the Lights in the ſhore, and 
anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms water, taking great care how you bring your 


ſhip to an anchor, and give Ber a | 7 On. of cable, before ben 


85 W to bring her up. 8 e 
T muſt here obſerve, that! in bringing a ſhip up in the Downs in a 
ſtorm, and it may happen to be a ſtrong flood tide, great care and 


caution ſhould. be taken in bringing the thip to an anchor; ;_ it may be 
thought that one anchor i is not ſufficient to bring her up, and that two 


are alete neceſſary to bring the ſhip up: in that caſe, take care 
to keep the fore ſtay fail, or ſuch fail as may be then ſet, to give the 
ſhip freſh way through the water; I will ſuppoſe you want to bring 
your ſhip too with her head to the weſtward, you will ſtarboard: your 
helm until you bring the wind to be Upon the beam, then let go 


the weather anchor, and ſhoot the ſhip from it, and pay out the cable 
as faſt as you can, and when you think ſhe is ſhot far enough from her 


anchor, then let go the lee anchor, haul down the fore ſtay fail, and 
bring the ſhip up between both her. anchors, | and veer away a large 
fone of cable, and bring the ſhip up, taking care that both'the cables hear | 


an equal ſtrain, and "make the ſhip as faug as poſſible, by ſtriking 
yards and top-maſts, &c. if they have not been ſtruck. before. See Page 


8 for bringing a ſhip up in ſtormy weather. | 


Some further R emarks for rounding the South F / 1 in 1 8 5 Weather, or 2 


in the Night time, W which are Ariel ro be obſerved. 


When rounding the South Foreland in hazy weather, or in 1 the night 
time, it is to be obſer ved the flood tide ſets from the Pitch of the Fore- 
land to the South Sand Head, in a NE. direction, and runs very 


ſtrong, which will carry your ſhip on the faid fand, if you are not very 


attentive to your ſoundings, if your ſhip is eff the Pitch of the Foreland, 


and you round it in 10 or 11 fathoms water, and you haul to the northward 


and ſteer N. or NbE. and you ſhoal your water to 9 or 8 fathoms, 
keep in that depth of water, it will carry you into the Downs, where 


you 


— 


4 80 


you may anchor 3 in the aforeſaid depth of water. If you keep in 12 or 
13 fathoms water, it will carry you on the South Sand-Head, but if you 


keep in 16 or 17 fathoms, that depth of water will _ 180 without 


my the * Sande Head to the eaſtward of it. 


Norx. „„ 


It is to he freed ie! L have not ie the a in the 


bearin gs of the Foreland Lights for SSW. allowing variation in the 
SW. # compaſs, the South Foreland Lights, when they are in one, 
bear Wbs. with the Lights in one is a good mark to carry you clear of 


the South Sand-Head ; if you keep the Lights 1 in one, uo may ſtand to 


ue I" or weſtward with lafety. e 8 


19 General Remark, to be part! cularly 1 


If your ſhip ; 18 driving up the Channel in ſtormy or = weather > 


or in the night time, between any of the Head-Lands in the Channel, 
with the winds weſterly or eaſterly, if you can keep your ſhip between 
the depths of water "mentioned for your ſhip to turn in, then your thp 
HRP Gia Ive 15 or down the Channel 1 in 2 MH ; 


_ 


An Account of the $ wn ngs . the hand of Sei Ily, with the Beari "os, 
Depth of Water, and Sort of Soundings. 


Soundings to the Southward of Scilly. 
6 ſight of Scilly Light-Houſe, it bearing N. to NbE. 6 or 7 leagues, 


you will. have ſoundings at 59, 60, or 67 fathoms water, fine white ; 


fand with black Facts,” and picces of ſhells. „„ | 
Scilly bearing N. to NbE. diſtance 8 or 9 leagues, you will bare 
ſoundings at 63 or 64 fathoms water, white ſand with broken ſhells. 
Scilly bearing NNE. to NbE. diſtance 12 or 13 leagues, you will 
have woas at 68 fathoms water, fine white ſand with ſome ſmall 
mores of ſhells. 
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3 e * Sindingi to the 7 Nward of Sell, „ in 'the Stream of it. it. Yan 0 


JJ. Scilly bearing E. to Eb8...08 EbN...diftance. 7 or. 8 1 5 il 
A 88 hive ſoundings at 5 5 or 56 fathoms water, coarſe brown ſand and an 

io Nones, with Toe pieces of ſhells. 5 . 
5 Fu Scilly bearing E. 10, 11, or 12 leagues, being in the flown 'of Scilly, 
5% Wh Fou will have up ng at . 59, or. -60 fathoms Wake fine grey. 1909s 
. 17 mixed with white ſand. VV 


my — 10 the Northward f $ vill. 


| Scilly bearing SSE. diſtance $ or 9 eee you will ns ae gs 
at 54 Or 53 fathoms water, fine white ſand and ouzy ſand; Scilly 
bearing SSE. to S. 6 or 7 leagues, you will have . at 5} or 
57 fathoms, fine white ſand and 9 ſand. 


67 


Gd 


* 


„ 5 8 85 Sundube 70 the Fafteward of Seilh, in the Stream o ir it. : 855 


1 5, or 6 leagues to the. neun: of Scilly, you will hive, 
ſoundings at 48, 50, or 52 fathoms water, white and grey ſand mixed, 
51 or 52 fathoms, will carry you without the Wolf Rock, that is to 
lay, to the ſouthward of it, keep without 50 fathoms, you wil g0 clear 
. x „„ 0 Wok. Rock. 


| 1 "hs confi of the 8 ge, about Uſhant, "_ Fs 3 Depth of 
| Water, and fort * Sounding, 


bile 1 . 0 | e © Sopudings 10 the Southard of Uſtant. 


. = SW. fog ; Uſhant, 9 to 12 leagues diſtance, you will have funding 
on from 66 to 75 and 77 fathoms water. 1 


Sound) ing jo the We frevard of Uſhart. I i 5 


Six, 8, or 10 leagues. to the weſtward of Uſhant, you will haye 
ſoundings at 68, 69, 70, or 72 fathoms water. | 
| Fifteen, 20, 25, or 30 leagues to the weſtward of Uſhant, you will 
have ſoundings at 75, 77» 8 to 85 fathoms, courſe ground, | 
oy Uſhant 
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Ae 59 leagues, had 59 fathoms water, 


Uſhan havin I” 1 


large gravel {tones. and ·ſeollop ſhells, with ſome grey ſand, latitude in 


465 [ 5 N. Cape Clear bearing Nt 5 W. diſtance 60 leagues. 
Twelve miles to the SW. of the laſt ſoundings, had 98 Ethos 


water, the ſame ſort of ſoundings, Uſhant bearing E! N. diſtance 66 


leagues, had ſoundings at 105 fathoms water, coarſe grey ſand with 
ſcollop ſhells, and wine grey and black gravel ſtones as big as peale, 
: N 8 in my 28 Cape” Clear 8 diſtance 66 leagues. 


1 
7 0 ? 
l 5 

3 + * 2 F 6. 
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508 8 4 _ Soundings 10 © he Northweſt 0 22 


Cy N * 


NW. Re Wy from 10 to 12 leagues, you will have foundings 
at 71 and 72 fathoms. 


NW. from Uſhant, from 8 to 10 leagues, you will 588 ſoundings 


at 66, 68, and 69 fathoms. 


NW. from treats from 4 to 5 leagues, 155 will have ſounding gs bat 
59 to pi Fe” 1 | 


11 


A \ Sundings i to the Northward of Uſhant.' 


N. tub Uſd $5 or 10 leagues, you will have foundings from nh to 
66 4 fathoms! 1855 ; 


* 4% 37 


to "Gil ul che ground here about is s coarſer than what it is on the 


Engliſh Cont.” 


T4 ; S403  Sundings on the Crap of I Ireland. 
"The. 'Old Head of Kinſale, NWIN. diſtance 9 or 10 leagues, had 


50 fathoms water, white land with ſome black ſpecks and We of | 


ells. 


Ws Clear NNEz E. diſtance 17 or 18 3 bad 8 5 fathoms | 


water, fine white ſand with large Hake's teeth. 


Cape Clear NEbN. diſtance 14 or 15 leagues, had 70 fathoms water, 
coarſe brown land, with ſome pieces of ſhells. 


N Miao "Dh Cape 
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WE ſand, with ſome ſpecks of black fand. 


(085 U 


cu Clear N bE. ain 5 or 6 n hat 66 fuboras water fine 


W . 


Tow Head bearing WI42ꝰ8. diſtance 1 6 leagues had 45 anom. water 


| coarſe gravel ſtones with ſome ſhells. 


Entering the ; 
Channel, 


Variation to be 
allowed in the 
N ſteered. 


Variation ard 
ſoundings, how 
far weſtward 


or ſoundings only, I ſhall now give ſome general directions for a ſhip's 
coming out of the Ocean, fur her entering and TR. vp the Engliſh 


Voyage to India, which ended in 1764, and was publiſhed i in 1765, 


preſent year 1790, 24* 22 W. which, I ſhall add to the remarks; of 
the Channel EL am now making g= which the navigator is to obſerve, 
and to make an allowance for, in the courſe he may think Proper to 


| which is the proper parallel to ſteer to the eaſtward i in, for the Engliſh 


Scilly, you will have variation at this time 222 4 5. W. and have ſoundings 


from London, or 2? f W. from Scilly, you will have ſoundings 82 


Having given ] Directions and all neceſſary 1 e FN a 10 enparing 


the Engliſh Channel in ſtormy and hazy. weather, and driving up abe 


Channel without an obſervation, and alſo in turning up the Channel in 
thick hazy weather, without ſeeing the land, by the depth of water, | 


Channel! in fair or moderate weather, i ps At Ag vu 


1 # 1 
; i WS #7 ts 
> 3 4 s 5 4 WE 44 
2 


She of ful Rule to be obſerved j in coming into the Bug 0 Cum. 4 


"x ſhall ſuppoſe a "IEP in the mY and About eng the Eaglh 
Channel, I have mentioned in my former directions far coming into the 
Channel, the variation is a ſure guide, as mentioned in the Book of my 


and in that period of time the variation has inereaſed to be 24 degrees in 
the Engliſh Channel, was then 212 10 W. off the Lizard, to be at this 


ſteer. 


But it is to be obſerved, the variation has a Picker, increaſe as you 
come nearer the Engliſh Channel, for in latitude 49- 200, or 49² 30N. 


Channel, and longitude 10? 15 W. from London, or 3? 30 W. from 


hereabouts in 95 or 100 fathoms, fine grey ſand, 46 or 50 leagues to 
the weſtward of 8 In latitude 492 20. N. and longitude 92 38 W. 


fathoms, gravel and pebble ſtones, 38 or 40 leagues to in weſtward 
; Ces | of 


weſtward of Scilly. In lititude 49% 267; or 49' 0 N. and longitude in 
ge 15 W. from London, or 1: 30 W. from Scilly, you wal have 


ſoundings at 5 fathorns coarſe white ſand, like oatmeal, with ſome 
pieces et mel s, 20 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly. In this ſituation 


5 aud bound up the Thanjel:* and 1 ſhould happen to be taken in a gale 


of wind foutherly, I would not run for the Chanel, but would wear ſhip Yr 


and ſtand to the weſtward, in order to keep my ſhip in ſea room, until 
the form was over, which would be more prudent than to run into the 


Channel, and to be entangled on a lee-ſhore. And if I was reduced to 


the neceſſity of laying my ſhip too in a ftorm, or otherwiſe, it ſhould be 


my particular care, not to lay my ſhip too, or let her drive in the 
Stream of -Scilly or Ufhant. In latitude 49? 10' to 49? 25 N. longitude. 


72 6W. from London, or o? 21'W. from Scilly, it bearing NNE. 


diſtance 12 or 13 leagues, you have ſoundings at 68 fathoms fine white 


ſand, with forme Trnall pieces of ſhells. In latitude 49 30 N. when 
you have ſoundings at 64 or 65 fathoms, white ſand, with broken 
ſhells, Scilly bears N. from you, diſtance about g leagues. In latitude 
49? 23 N. ſoundings 60 fathoms, courſe brown ſand, you are WSWS. 
diſtence 34 leagues from the Start. The Lizard bears N475%E. diſtance 
1 17 leagues, and Too are 8 leagues to the eaſtward of Scilly. 


In latitude 492 37 N. variation 24? 15 W. you will have ſoundings at 


52 or 53 fathoms, gravel ſtones and ſmall ſhells. The Lizard bears 


NWBN. diſtance 8 or ff leagues, and the Start E36*N. diſtance 17 
leagues, in latitude 49? 53N. you will have Co 45 fathoms, 
broken ſhells with ſome ſtones. The Start Point bears ENEZN . diſtance 


9 or 10 leagues, and the land ſeen from the Deck. The Start Point 
ENE. The: entrance of Plymouth Sound NbE. the Eddy-Stone NbW a W. 
diſtance 3 or 4 leagues, diſtance off ſhore about 6 leagues, you ve 
ſoundings 44 fathoms fine white ſand, the high land of St. Alban's 
bearing "NE: E. diſtance 7 or 8 league, you. will have ſoundings 34 
fathoms coarſe white ſand, with gravel ſtones. Theſe vations: were 


made by Mr. Nichelſon 1 in the year 1764, when the variation i off the 


N 2 High 


Variation and 
ſoundings in cke 
Channel. 


Off the Start 
P Outs 


„„ Ms Albans, - High, nh of Ste; Alban's Was 4 15 40M. bot in ache vear ts nearly 
8 e 30 25. W.... 2 
WS In the month Pk May 1777 Mr. N tchelbon, 1 3 EF IRIRR 
3 4 I by him at Spithead, at St. Helen's Road, and off the eaſt end of 
Wege Ne 5 the Iſle of Wight, found the variation to be 22? a 15 W. Which nearly | 
Wigs 1 1. agreed with, the obſervation made at the Academy at Portſmouth At r 
| | time. Ng | 

os above . vou ſee the 1 9— 1 oo the 
EN. 5 variation coming into the Engliſh Channel, fo that there i is 10 place 
in the World where the variation is a ſurer guide of your approach 

towards the land, provided you have a good obſervation of the latitude; 
Fo you may alſo obſerve, that the higheſt variation in the Engliſh Channel, 

| Obſervation of | is off the Lizard, and that it 3 as you run further up. Thave with 
the Gra, great care and exactneſs, obſerved the variation coming into the En gliſh 

Channel, and have aſcertained the diſtance to the weſtward from Scilly. 

The Lizard, and Start Point, with the ſoundings as before-mentioned, 
all which I am ſure are exact, and may be e e on. In regard to 
the ſoundings, T mean the depth of water, for as to the different fort of 

ſoundings, the variety is ſo great, that in my opinion little can be 
depended thereon, having obſerved, that you have ſeldom two. caſts 
of the lead alike, I therefore ſhall recommend the depth of water only, 
with this one general rule, viz. that to the ſouthward of the proper parallel 
of latitude for coming into the Channel towards Uſhant, and on the 
Coaſt of France, the water is deeper, and the ſoundings coarſer than on 
the Engliſh Coaſt, being moſtly gravel with pebble. . if any ſand, 
it will be very coarſe, whereas, on the Engliſh Coaſt, towards. Scilly, 
20 leagues to the weſtward of it, g or deg to the ſouthward thereof, 

A general rule . | 5 | g 
in reſpect to the and 15 leagues to the eaſtward of it, the ſoundings are white, grey, 
5 ee or brown ſand, ſometimes mixed with broken ſhells and Hake's teeth. 
„5 proper parallel of latitude, or from 49? 20'N. to 499 30 N. your 

| ſoundings will in general be fine white, or EY land, ſometimes brown 


land. 
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| $5 ne 6 General Rue 1 be TPO? coming into. the Engl 5 Channel. 


1 will ſuppoſe a Mhip' in the Ocean and bound for the Engliſh Channel, 
Abe proper parallel of latitude to keep in to ſteer to the eaſtward for 
the entrance of the Channel 1 is, from 49? 20 to 492 5 7 and when Particular fr 
you have increaſed the variation in that parallel to 22? 45“ weſt, you obſerved in 


coming into the 


will have ſoundings at 95 or 100 fathoms water, 46 or 50 leagues to Sieg ee with 
the weſtward of Scilly, ſteer to the eaſtward in the aforeſaid "parallel foundings, and 
of latitude, till you ſhoalen the water to 65 or 64 fathoms, when you MT 
may be ſure Scilly bears N. of you, about 8 or 9 leagues, ſtill direct 
JRL: courſe to the eaſtward, ſo as to keep in the ſame parallel of latitude 
49% 20 or 49? 3o'N. till you ſhoal the water to 5 5 or 54 fathoms, you 
may with great ſafety then ſteer in NEbE. in order to make the . ee 
Lizard, which you will get fight of by ſteering ſo 3 or 4 leagues, 
you will then ſee the Lizard bean 8 NNE. or thereabouts of you, 
diſtance 7 7 or 8 leagues. | 
4 would recommend it as a 5 ol for all ſhips coming into the 
| Chanyelz? 'to make the land about the Lizard, it being 8 propereſt : 
place for a land fall, and then if thick hazy or bad Feathers comes on, 
you know where you are, and what courſe to ſteer ;. whereas I have 
known ſhips neglecting to make the Lizard, run up the Channel a great +... 
way without ſeeing the land, and have then met with hazy _d” 8 
weather, which has expoſed them to much danger; they then could Le. 
not make the land, on account of the ates: and - have been . — 
much puzzled to know how far they had got up the Channel, nay „ 
even have not been ſure what fide of the Channel they were upon; in | i} 
that ſtate of fear and confuſion, I have known a ſhip ſteer a courſe to 
avoid the dangers on the Coaſt of England, which has run them aſhore 
on the Coaſt of France, where they were loſt ; whereas, If they had 
made the Lizard, they would have had a ſhort departure, and could 
have determined with great certainty where they were. When ſo taken 905 = 
in hazy or bad . and in all the practice of navigation, ſhort 
departures are certainly the beſt, but abſolutely neceflary in narrow 
ſeas, . 
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Soun lings near 


he Lizard. 
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bei Ie tl En liſh Channel, and e as 9 0 Are Pat Art e Tad, 
a ſhip: may with great fafety make it in che night, as well as day, the 
Ugghts ſanding ſo high that they are to be ſeen at a great. ie and 
the Lizard Point being a bold land, and ſteep. too. 

The Lizard bearing from NbW. to NbE. diſtance 3 3 you 4 
1 45 fathoms water, coarſe gravel. ſtones, with ſhells, and pieces 


of flate. The Lizard bearing N. diſtance 2 leagues, you will have 45 


They are re- 


_ _ commended to 


keep the lead 
and log going. 


A caution to 
prevent miſ⸗ 
takes in allow 
ing the varia- 
tion. 


fathoms water, pebble ſtones and ſcollop ſhells, Which | ſhews there is 
no danger in running for this land, night or day. 8 

I would recommend it to all thoſe who are 1 to 3 59 wel 
„„ with the Channel, to keep the lead oonſtantly going g, When 
the wind and weather will permit them ſo to do, and alſo to keep cke 
log going, though in ſight of land, the ſame as they do at fea, which is 


5 of more uſe than many men think, for if a ſhip i is ſuddenly taken in 


thick hazy Wenger. which is ſometimes the caſe, the Log Book- will 
ſhew the courſe and diſtance from the time the hnd was laſt ſet, &c. 
and more frequently to ſet the bearing of the land; at leaſt every two 
hours, with the ſoundings and depth of water, they had at the time 
the land was ſet, by which they will be made better acquainted with 
the ſoundings of all the Head- lands, and off the Coaſts, between them 
at different diſtances from the land, which will give them a more 
perfect knowledge of the Channel, and chen they will not be ſo ata loſs to 
know were they were in hazy weather, or night time, taking care to 
note down in their Log Book, FT? mean the bearings of the land, and 
ſoundings, by which EG will not only gain FIG themſelves, 
but will alſo be inſtructive to others. 

I have been informed by perſons of W EF Wag cher have 
known thoſe who have been entruſted with the command of ſhips of 
great conſequence, who have ſteered the. courſe up Channel by the 
draught of the Channel, without allowing the variation, and they inſiſted 
upon it, the variation was allowed in the draught, whereby they have 
run into great danger, and narrowly eſcaped. being loſt; this is a thing 

which 


* 95 "op 1165 


. erz Much furprized me, to hear that 1 5 man who had been 


intruſted with the command of a ſhip, or had any thing to do with che 
navigating thereof, , could be ſo ignorant and void of "reaſdn:.. | I hope 


there are no more ſuch ignorant Britiſh Navigators; but leaſt there 


ſhould, beg leave to acquaint them, that the Channel draughts are 
made without allowing for the variation, it being left for the Navigator 


_ to. allow the, variation, as he [ſhall from time to time find it enereaſe 


ot decreaſe; The Channel draughts being made as if there were no 
Variation, for inſtance, by the draught of the Channel, the coaſt lies, or 
che courle from the Liaard to the Start, to the Iſle of Wight, and to 
| Beachy Head, is EbN. and Wbs. therefore to allow the variation, 
which 1 is at this time at leaſt 227 45 W. or two points, ſhews a ſhip 


bound, up Channel muſt ſteer EbS. to make an EbN. courſe, which is 
the long ſhore courſe up, Channel, and WbN. in going down the Channel. 


1 hope this hint 18 ſo plain, that none can miſtake i it, and that it will 
| prevent: any mare, blunders of the kind, which may be attended with 
dangerous. conſequences, though 1 never ſhould haye imagined a hint of 


this kind any ways neceſſary, had I not been told that there a are People 


; capable. of making ſuch miſtakes, | 

With reſpe& to the allowance to be lt for the. variation coming 
into the Channel, and in the Channel, pleaſe to obſerve what follows, 
viz, from 20 leagues to the weſtward of Scilly, at Scilly, and as far to 
the eaſtward as the Lizard, you cannot allow leſs than 24 points weſt 


yariation, and from, the Lizard all the way up the Channel to the South 


Forelagd, 2 points weſt: variation, 

I muſt here. beg leave to obſerve, the miſtaken ide « Navigators in 
general, in ſhaping along-thore courſe, or proper courſe up Channel, 
or What is called a Channel courſe, without conſidering the ſituation of 


the ſhip with reſpect to the diſtance ſhe is off the, Head- land, or place 


ſhe is neareſt to, if too near the land, the long ſhore courſe, or Channel 
courſe, will carry her as near the next Head-land ſhe comes to, if the 


ſhip is too far off the Head-land, the is then abreaſt of. The Channel 


courſe, will carry her 35 much too far aff the next Head-land ſhe comes ta, 


Which 


Increaſe of 
variation. 


Courfe up or. 
down Channel. 


Allowance f 
variation to be 
made in the 


Channel. 


OConfiderations 


on ſteering a 


Channel courſe. 


Like of the 
| Land. TD 
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„„ ab 5 ſhould dc 1Catefully avoided, whi 1 2p Hb Foils: flv 
ew courſe, to take care neither to be too near, or too far off the — 
from ſhore ro to Which I beg leave to | obſerve, that it is my opinion, that - 
oute. ſhip from 3 to 4 leagues diſtance from any Head-land the is neat; 
bor abreaſt of, ought to ſteer the Channel courſe as near as p- ſible, nd 

if the does,” the Mill be the ſame diſtance off the next Headdlan d: {the 
comes to, as ſhe was from the laſt Head-land ſhe paſſed by, this ſhould 
be the particular care of the Navigator, and muſt be 4 pleaſufe eto him 
to ſee, that his courſe ſteered, carries him at a proper diſtance from 
one Head-land to another, and particularly in night time or. hea; 4 
weather. I muſt here beg leave to obſerve, A beklenefs in Navie: itors 
in general, which is, when a ſhip is ſteering a Channel courſe "and # 

On change of . going as right as a ſhip can go. On any fudden change of wind to the 
* northward or ſouthward, they will immediately haul to the notthward 
wech: or Southward, apprehending the wind will come that way, and put 
themſelves out of the proper track of going up or down ca ban, 

and if night or hazy weather is cerning on, they get themſelves be- 
- wildered, and either get too near the ſhore or too far off the ſhore; atid 
ſome time get on the French coaſt, inſtead" of Ts e and run 
themſelves into danger. 8 „„ 
I therefore would adviſe every: Gantt add Wü scör ö to ſteer the 
Channel courſe as long as his ſhip will lye her courſe; and not to rum 
under a weather ſhore, thinking the wind will be off Land, for that | 

which is the weather ſhore one hour, may happen to be a lee ſhore the 
| Toconime next hour, therefore keep the Channel courſe as long as you can, and 
courſe xs t When by change of wind you cannot keep that courſe,” you muſt d the 
„„ you can, Aorgdang: to your judgment and experience. The many 
times 1 have failed up and down the Channel, I have made it my rule 
to ſteer the Channel courſe as long as the wind would let me, and many 
times have ſteered but one courſe from the Lizard to Beachy Head, 
and ſometimes have not ſeen the land in that diſtance. If a ſhip has a 
fair wind, it fhews a fickleneſs or want of judgment, to ſteer many 


1 courſes, which only ſerve to miſlead or perplex. 
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ip ſhalt aW talks: the wig! 95 where: 1 left her, ſhe being off the. 
1 in 48 or 50 fathorms water, diſtance from it four inp nes. - It 
flows off the Lizard in the offing at full and change 7 hours. From the 
Lizard, direct your courſe up che Channel, the courte from the Lizard 
to the Start is EbN. 22 leagues, between the Lizard and the Start you 
will have foundings in the fair way from 48, 45, to 42 fathoms; keep 


without 40 fathoms, ard you need fear no danger from the Eddy- Stone. 


I have had 39 fathoms water in paſſing by the Eddy - Stone, within 3 miles 


of it, when it bore NW. N. and NbE. the ſame diſtance and depth of 


Water. Between the Eddy-Stone and the Start you will have ſoundings 

in the fair way from 40 to 42 fathoms, the Start bearing from NbW. 
to NbE. diſtance 9 or 4 leagues, 08 will: * from 9201 to 49 faber 
water. 

The ſhip bs off the start in 5 or 40 fathorns water, Abuse 3 
or 4 leagues off ſhore, direct your courſe up the Channel, the nk 
from the Start to Dunnoſe, on the Iſle of Wight is EbN. 34 leagues ; 
it flows at the Statt in the offing $4 hours; you will have ſoundings in 


the fair way from 40 to 38 ee a little to the eaſtward Sy: the 


Start, to 36, 34 and 32 fathoms, Portland bearing north 4 leagues, 
diſtance to the eaſtward of the Start 16 leagues. From Portland to 
Peverel Point and the Needles, you will have from 28 to 30 fathoms, 
in the fair way, from 4 to 5 leagues off ſhore, keep without 28 fathoins, 
and you need not fear the in-draught of the Channel of the Needles; 
you may paſs by the Ifle of F Whight, 3 in 25 or 30 fathom water, diſtance 
from Dunnoſe from 3 to 5 leagues, it bearing from N bW. to N bE. 
the ſame diſtance and depth of water. a 


From the L- 


zard to the 


Start. 


ſtone. To 


point. 


From the Start- 
o the le of 


Wight. 


Off Portland. 


OF Dunnoſe at 
the Ille of 
Wight. 


The ſhip being off the ifle of Wight in 25 or 30 e water, Dunnoſe 


bearing north from 3 to 5 Jenzuns, dire& your courſe up the Channel. 
The courſe from the Iſle of Wight to Beachy Head is EbN. 22 leagues; 
it flows at the Iſle of Wight at full and change 111 hours in the ofliig 
Between the Iſle of Wight and Beachy Head, you will have ſoundings 
in the fair way from 30, '25, to 22 fathoms, keep without 20 them, 
and you need fear no danger from the Owers, but come no nearer 
them than 20 or 18 fahoms, night or day, Off Beachy Head, between 

on that 


From the Ifle 


of Wight to 


Beachy Head. 


Owers. 5 


Off the Starts 
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/ 8 
The Royal So- 
vereign Shoal, 

Its bearings 
EbSiS from 
Beachy Head, 

7 or 8 mes, 
: r Church 

NN WZW. 8 or 
miles, and 

Fair ie:gh NE b 
11 or 12 miles. 


The Horſe of 
| Willingdon. 


BALL 


(0 58 . 5 


„ 


ahi and Fairleigh, you a 21and 22 fathoms Site bates 3 and 4 
| leagues off ſhore, Ang ge: to 8 5 TR water from 6 or 7 Wee off 


ſhore. „„ : 5 
The ſhip 1 off Beakhy: hat: in "hay. 21.0r 22 Shag water, it 


b north, diflance about 3 or 4 leagves, I muſt here give a caution to 
the navigator not to go into leſs than 20 fathom water, for EbS*S. 
from Beachy: Head, . diſtance 7 or 8 miles, lyes the Royal Sovereign 
Shoal, ſo called from the Royal Sovereign, a firſt rate, being a-ground 
upon it for ſeveral hours, as ſhe was. coming from Pee to the 


Downs, in 1758. This ſhoal has but 17 feet water on it, and Ebs. 


about 2 leagues from Beachy Head, lies the Horſe of Willingdon, a 
dangerous land, having only 16 feet on it at low water, and there is 16 


to 1 8 fathom water a little to the ſouthward of it. 


From Beachy 
Head to Dunge- 
nest. 


The depth of 
water a ſhip 
ſhould keep in, 
to carry her 


clear of he 


Royal Sove= 

* reign Shoal, and 
Forie of Wil- 
lingdon. 


* 


Of Dungeneſe, 


Ripraps Sand. 


From Dunge- 
pe to the 
South Foreland. 


The ſhip being off Beachy Head in 20, 21 or 22 fathoms water, 


diſtance off ſhore about 3 or 4 leagues, direct your courſe up the 
Channel. 


The courſe from Beachy Head to Dungeneſs is Eb N. 
diſtance 9g leagues; it flows at Beachy Head at full Rh change 11 hours 
in the Offing; between Beachy Head and Dungeneſs, you will have 
ſoundings in the fair way from 20 to 21 fathoms, off Beachy Head; 
(into leſs a ſhip ſhould not go,) which will carry her clear of the Royal 


Sovereign Shoal, and the Horſe of Willingdon, to the ſouthward of them. 
17 of 16 


When Beachy Head bears NW. you may go into 18, 
fathoms, but not into leſs than 16 fathoms; as you near Dungeneſs 
you will have leſs water, you may round Dungeneſs in 13 or 14 
fathoms, diſtance from it about 14 mile or 2 miles. Dungeneſs is bold 
too, you have 20 fathoms cloſe to the ſhore; having got as far as 
Dungeneſs, you are to conſider that you are in narrow ſeas. The 
SW. part of the Ripraps Sand, bears EbS. 10 or 11 miles from 
Dungeneſs, and the NE. part bears from the South Foreland SE. 10 
miles, and WNW. from Calais Cliffs; come no nearer them than 18 


fathoms, for there are 20 fathoms cloſe to them. „ | 
A ſhip being a-breaſt of Dungeneſs in 13 or 14 fathoms Water, 
about 1- or 2 miles diſtant from it, direct your courſe up the Channel 


for 
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K 


for EY South Pereläd; from Dungeneſs to the South Feichnd: the 
courſels NEE. diſtance 6 leagues, it flows at Dungeneſs at full and change 


231 hours in che offing. (Nork, here the tides meet) Between Dungenels 
and the South Fortlatid: you will have ſoundings in the ir way, 


from 14 fathoms off the Neſs, to 14, 15 or 16 firioms:; this depth of 


Water will carry you clear of the Ledge of Rocks which lie off Folk- 
tone; come not nearer them than 14 or 15 fathoms, which will carry 
you within the Gunman Sand, it is. not dangerous, having 7 fathom 
water on it; as you come near Dover, you may go into 11 or 12 
fathoms, between Dover and the Foreland, ue may round the 
South Foreland in 10 or 11 fathom water, and when you have got 
round the Foreland to the northward of it, and are running for the 
Downs, haul up N. or ſteer NbE. you may keep in 8 or 9 fathom 
water, until you bring Upper Deal Mill on with Deal Caſtle, where 
you may anchor in 8 or 9 fathom water in the Downs. It flows at 
full and change 24 hours, the flood runs "63 hours to the northward, 
and the ebb 51 hours to che ſouthward. 


4 Porvicalar Remark on a $ hi p's foing off Beachy Head in the latter part 
of the Day, in bad M. eather, and Night coming on ; in that caſe, how the 
"OREN JOS att, or the Method he fhould PRIOR: & 6 


1 will acquaint him what I how frequently done, when I have been ſo 


circumſtanced, and in ſuch a ſituation. 


I will ſuppoſe my ſhip running up the Channel, and bound to the 


Downs, and I am off or a-breaſt of Beachy Head, in the latter part of the 
day, and night is coming on, and J have a fair wind at WNW. W. or 


SW. and heazy weather, and it blows a gale of wind, I have not day- 


light to run me fo far as Dungeneſs, and therefore cannot pretend to 
run for the Downs in the night time, I conſider, if 1 get a-breaſt of 
Dungeneſs, I am in narrow 1845 I have not ſea- room to i my ſhip 
too, to drive, and I cannot anchor, I am to conſider what is beſt to be 
done; to ſpend a long night in ſtormy weather, reaſon and experience 
tells me it would be imprudent to run, I had better lay too off Beachy 

0 2 Head, 


Le dge of rocks 
off F olkſtone. 


The Gunman 


Sand. 


. Off Dover. 


Off the Sourk 
Foreland. 


Downs: 
Tides. 


A fhip being of 
Beach, Head, 


and bound to the 


Downs, in the 
latter part ofthe 
day, it being 

ſtormy weather. 


Directions how 


lhe may act un- 


der ebhoſe cir- 


cumitances. 
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Ti Hook or « ſtand off and on, | where el have beben 2 my thy ue 


the morning, when I can ſee about me. I will do fo, and in my hip's 


driving or. ſtanding. off and on, under an caſy ſail, 1 will not ſtand Eck 


to the northward, or nearer to Beachy Head than. 21 or 20 fathoms, 
nor will I drive or ſtand. to the ſouthward towards the French Coaſt, 
nearer than 34 or 36 fathoms, and continue ſo to do during the night, 


and at day- light in the morning, I Will bear away for the Downs. 


I muſt obſerve, that no reaſonable man would run for the Wins. in 


15 a dome Weather or night time, 1 it could. a be WY; 


penn FIONES 105 Obferuation ons on 5 a | Ship to an 1 in various 


 fuations, and in all kinds of Weather, with Direftims how to ſhoot 4 foip 
clear of her Anchor in a Tide's «ay, when at fingle Anchor, Sc. Sc. 
with Direfions how a ſhip ſhould be moored, 10 lie with an open hawſe to 
the ſirongeſt winds that blow, which «ccafion the greateſt. Sea, with muny 


wſeful Remarks and Directions for. bringing a Ship to an Anchor, although 


there are various ſituations, different forts of Harbaurs, Roads, and 

Coafts, flrength of W inds, Seas, Tides, &c. which render it impoſſible 
. to fix rules to bring a ſt ip properly to anchor, &c. But ſhall mention a 5 WU 
in 5a wherein it may be dous with Jn grey ene 


25 come to an Archer when going with a lung Wind, ee Tide the fame way. 


I will e a ſhip under fail, and preparing to come to an anchor, 
with a ſtrong wind and tide the fame way. It is to be obſerved, that 
where there is room, it is certainly neceſſary to furl all the ſquare fails, as 
the ſhip is running before the wind and tide ; the fore-ſtay fail will be 


ſufficient only for the ſhip to run with, and when you have got the length 


you mean to go, to take room to bring her too, and to bring the ſhip's 


head that way that the anchor you mean to let go may be on the weather 
ſide; to put the helm hard over to ſtarboard or port, down fore-ſtay fail, 


and haul out the mizen, to bring the ſhip's head uꝑ as much as poſſible a- 
gainſt the wind and tide, and let gothe anchor, which will contribute great- 
ly to bring the ſhip up with ſafety and eaſe; when compared with that 
— 22 EASE ee | e 


OS. „ < 10x 2 - 


bad nne of W go. the anchor as the as; runs right before the 
wind and tide, Without handing the ſquare. fails, "whtich.. adds all that 
extraordinary force of the ſhip's way through the water, to the ſtrength. 


Bringing a ſhip 
to an anchor; 
the wind aud 
tile going the 
fame way. 


of the wind and tide, which encreaſes the train, and rubs the cable to a 


dangerous degree, and ſometimes is the cauſe of parting it, by which Ihave 
| ſeen great damage done, as breaking of the cable, falling aboard other ſhips 
&c. which might have been avoided by beings the thip too, and. lexting 
90 the anchor, as above mentioned. N 


The damage done on thoſe ofen, 1 Hen 0 want of a 
- donation, for it has been obſerved before, a ſhip failing right before the 


wind, and a ſtrong | tide, does not feel the real ſtrength of the wind, 
therefore the ſeaman apprehending no danger, lets go the anchor as 
the ſhip runs, which, if it does not make ſomething give way, muſt 


greatly ſtrain. every thing that is immediately concerned” in bringing 


the ſhip up; this is a ce that ſhould carefully be avoided. 
The above paragraph i 1s alluding to the bringing a thip up in the 
Downs i in ſtormy weather, as mentioned in page 84, in ſtreſs of weather; 


thips running into the Downs and other roads, have frequently nn 


their e and topmaſts,/ before oy let go cheir anchor. 


To Bring a Shi 2 to an oe 755 the Windi 17 Bl wing right 45700 the Ti de. 


A ſhip under fail, in thoſe circumſtances, and preparing to come- to 
an anchor, let it. be obſerved, that where it can be done, the fp ſhould al- 
ways be put upon that tack, that ſhe ſtems againſt the tide when the 
anchor is to be let go, and if it is deſigned to continue at fingle anchor in 
order to keep it clear; in this caſe I would recommend it, to ſheer, and keep 
the ſhip to wind ward of her anchor, by putting the helm partly a- lee, 


and keep the mizen top-ſail a-baCk. See page hats for Baabe a ip | 


clear of her anchor. 


T a come to an Anchor at lack F. ide, or in moderate Weather, where there is 


neither Tide nor Current. 
A ſhip being under fail, and is about to be brought to an anchor, . 
| there 18 neither tide nor current, and it is wage ge weather ; it is expected 
5 


Damages done 
on bringing a 
ſhip up on that 
occalion. 


Bringing a ſhip 


to an anchor, 
wind blowing 
acroſs the tides 


Bringing a . 
to anchor wih 


a ſlack tide. 
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Bringing a ſhip 
to anchor when 
the wind is 

againſt the 
tide, 
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to an anchor 
when intending 
to moor with - 
the þawer 
auchors. 


d nt kat diss fils are talen in) in a proper manner, 7 5 theſtengnh 


Bringing a fhip 


e 


77 102 * 


7 


of the wind, and ſituation of the place may require; to bring the ſhips up 


with eaſe in moderate weather, and where there is room, it is cer- 


tainly beſt to bring the ſhip too, by clewing up the top · ſails, and throw 
ing her head up to the wind, by putting the helm a- lee, with the mizen 


top p lat hoiſted, and ſuppoſed! to be a- back, and the mizen hauled out; ; 


When the ſhip has loſt her head-way, and begins to go aſtern, then let go 


the anchor to the ground, but veer out no more cable; but as the ſhip 


takes it, by the ſhip? 8 driving to the leeward or from the anchor, and 


not to bring the ſhip up, till it is thought that ſhe has ſufficient ſeope 
of cable to 15 her, and o make the anchor hold in the J e or 
4 EO 1225 r ink ä 50 4 e 


1431 


13 will I ape a 1 Under fal, W FREE to come toan e e it 


1s ſuppoſed you will ſhorten fail and hand the fails in a proper manner, 


before you let go the anchor. Your ſhip-is ſuppoſed to be in the place 
where you ont to anchor, and you let go your anchor; in this caſe 


it ſhould be a rule to ſhut the ſhip a-head of her anchor; 10 a std 
ſtrong, it will ſheer her to the wind ward of it, the foreſtay-ſail and mizen 


top Bil full, will ſhut her a-head of it, and keep her upon a ſheer, with 


the helm put half-way, or nealy a-lee, and to keep her on that ſheer 


till the tide caſes, taking care to ſhoot her tight a-head of her anchor, 
until ſhe ſwing down to the other tide, and comes head to wind, when 


the bea may be hauled down, and the mizen top- ſail laid a-back, | 


endeavouring always to keep the ſhip in, ſwinging with the tide, on one 
fide of the anchor, or the ſame ſide of the anchor ſhe went laſt tide, 


to keep clear of it, for the reaſons that will be en in its Place, for 
keeping a clear anchor. 7 


To come to an Anchor when Jefen ER t0 moor with. the beſt and ſmall 
.Boxwer- Anchor. . © | 


In places ee to rough winds and ſeas, from one quarter more 
REY another, and if the thip is to he for ſome time expoſed 105 
all 


* 


all thats various: ad. that may. PIE it 1 be made a rule to let 
go the firſt anchor, ſo that the ſhip may be moored with the ſecond 


e to lie with an open bauſe towards the ſea, or the moſt open or 
worlt . part of the road or river, where the greateſt ſea comes from, 
Which gives the ſhip a violent motion, and is always deſtructive to 
cables, when riding hard with a croſs in the hawſe, for which reaſon, 
the croſs in the hawſe, or cable, ſhould always be towards the ſmooth 
water quarter, which ſhould be carefully obſerved. | 
As Thave been ſpeakingofanchoringa ſhip in different ſituation 1 in a ride”: 8 
Way, I muſt here beg leave to mention one circumſtance more with 
reſpect to a ſhip's eee which I ſhall call Club- hauling, a cir- 
_. cumſtance not well known, and of courſe leſs underſtood, but thall 
endeavour to give an explanation of it in this place. 


05 Club-hauling a Ship. 


This is, t get a ſhip from one tack to the other, by letting go an 
anchor, 115 by an eddy tide, or by a rough ſea, or from any other 
cauſe, the ſhip refuſes to ſtay, or wear, in time to avoid danger ; 


when this happens in ſhoal water, and it is found by the lead, that if 


the ſhip has not water over her anchor, ſhe ſhould have ſtern way 
given her, and not head way when the anchor is let go, and the 


weather anchor is likelier to go clear of the ſhip than the lee one, 


Club hauling « 


ſhip. 


therefore both bower anchors ſhould be ready on thoſe occaſions. 


1 will ſuppoſe the anchor to be let go on purpoſe to prevent the ſhip's 


running a-ſhore, when ſhe refuſes ſtays. I ſuppoſe the ſhip is in a tide's 


way, and as ſoon as the anchor has hold in the ground, ſhe will ſwing 
either head to wind, or with her ſtern to the windward ; in either caſe the 
fails ſhould be fo trimmed as to caſt the ſhip's head off ſhore, then the 


anchor may be taken up, and the ſhip got off from the ſhore, but if the 
anchor cannot be conveniently taken up without e to the ſhip, the | 


cable may be cut or ſlipped. 


On Club- hauling a Ship in bad Weather upon a Lee-ſhore. 


A thing more particularly depends on Club-hauling, when a ſhip 
may happen to be — BET a lee-ſhore, in rough 1 and ſtrong 
| winds, 


_ Club-hauling a 


ſhip in bad 
weather on a 
lee-ſhore, 
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. ae and were e but teilige preſented to you} which * the this 
muſt be put about, or go a-ſhore, there is not room to wear, or box-haul 
her, and it is not to be expected the will ſtay; in that caſe there. i is only 


A ſhip on a 
lee ſhore in 


ſtormy wea- 
ther, and is 
obliged to an- 
chor. 
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this way of acting, when all is at ſtake. I will ſuppoſe a ſhip under 
tail in a freſh gale A rough ſeas, and is failing coaſtways, and ſhe' is 
upon the larbord tack, clote-hauled, and the is engaged with a tee-thore, 
I will ſuppoſe all hands upon deck, and every thing prepared for putting 
the ſhip about, thougli we know ſhe will not ſtay. In that caſe, I would 
place hands by the lee-bower anchor, and men to the cable; when all 
is ready, put the helm a lee, let go the fore-ſheet, &c. as is uſual in 
putting the ſhip about, and the moment the ſhip ceaſes coming too, 
let go the lee- anchor, and give the ſhip as much cable as will be ſuffieient 
1 bringing her up, and enen ſhe comes: nearly head to wind, haul 


main-ſail as uſual in putting ſhip about, get aboard the main-tack, &c. 


the head. fails being a-back. with. the yards, ſharp braced up with the 
ſtarboard braces; as ſoon. as the ſhip brings the. wind to be about a point 
or more on the lee-bow, being the ſtarboard bow, then ſhift the helm 
which before was hard a-lee, or hard a-ſtarboard, and put it hard a- port, 
cut the cable, and when the ſhip is properly paid off, haul off all, trim 
your ſails to the beſt e and We. yon; utmoſt endeavours to get 
off the lee- ſhore. e 


27 7 let 89 all the Such 10 the beſt 1 when har is the cn 
Chance left: 10 keep a Ship off a Loecſborr. 12 . 


x will . a ſhip under fail in ſtormy weather, ard Kling 


coaſtways, and her ſituation 18: ſuch, that. ſhe cannot clear the land; 


and being on a lee-thore,; and no poſſibility of diſengaging herſelf there- 
from; I ſhall endeavour. to point out what is beſt to be done in this 


diſagreeable ſituation. | 
This deſperate occaſion, when i it happens, is the ſeaman's laſt ſhift; 


when a ſhip 1s ſo entangled with a lee-ſhore, with the wind and ſeas ſo 


high, and right upon the ſhore, that it is found impoſſible for the ſhip to 
kicep off the ſhoes; with all the fail-ſhe can carry, fo that her lafety muſt 


depend entirely on the management of the ground-tackla,. that 1s to fay, 


the anchors and cables. + 
In 


— 


(1 5 


In . a dangerous ſituation, where £6 one anchor or eas fall, there 
is not room to bring the ſhip up by another, nor can it be expected that 

one anchor and cable could bring the ſhip up in ſuch ſtormy weather, 

when it is doubtful if all the anchors and cables will be ſufficient * to ESD 
bring her up, and as it always has been counted a great diſgrace to let 
a ſhip go a-ſhore with any anchors and cables at her bow, "that might 

have been uſed to help to ride her; this has ever been reckoned a re- 

promchful circumſtance to a ſeaman. Notwithſtanding this precaution, I 
have known ſhips drove a-ſhore with anchors at their bows, and good 
cables, that would perhaps have prevented their going a-ſhore, if proper 

meaſures had been uſed, to the ſhame of the Commanders and Officers 

of ſuch ſhips ; therefore the utmoſt endeavour ſhould be uſed to let g0 

all the anchors a little diſtance from each other, and as much as poſſible 
in a line along the ſhore, that one anchor may not hurt another cable, 

and that the ee lead clear of each other, and made to bear a {tr ain in 

E to their ſtrength, to help to ride out the ſtorm. : 

To put this difficult Serformience i in practice, I would recommend to piceaions how 
get all the ſquare fails handed with the greateſt - diſpatch poſſible, but to ſhib c a nt 

keep the fore and fore-top-maſt, main and mizen ſtay-fails ſet, and all Sb,, 

the yards braced full or ſharp up, the ſhip to be ſheered, or the hem 

to be put a-weather, to keep head-way on the ſhip, ſhooting her along 

—_ the ſhore as much as poſſible, till all her anchors are let go, and at the | 

A ſame time contriving to begin with theweathermoſt anchor, or that which 

5 has the cable in the weathermoſt hawſe-hole, and ſo on With the next 

weathermoſt anchor, paying out the cables as faſt as poſſible, that the 

ſhip may keep ſhooting a-head till the laſt anchor is let go, then haul 

down the ſtay-fails, 484 bring the ſhip up, taking care to give the ſhip 

as much ſcope of cable, as the nature of things will admit of and that 

all the cables bear equal ſtrain in proportion, and to make the ſhip as vs 

as poſſible, that the winds may have no more hold of her maſts and rig >ging 

than needs muſt. 


But if the ſtorm is violent, and keeps increaſing, and the ſhip is The ſaman 
| laſt 
thought to ride fo Seat a {train upon her cables, that there i is reaſon to 1 


P WE fear 


4d 


5 beg anigg a ſea life, and with to ſet out right. 
. I K be a fixed rule on this occalion; at the tide? s firſt ſetting to 


ſhip's being at 
fingle anchor. 


A fixed rule to 
be obſerved by a 
ſhip. at ſingle 
anchot. | 


| "Some R emarks and Of otitis on 4 Ship D riding at a ; fngle Archer i in 2 


am ſorry to ſay, if I was to judge from what I have ſeen, is a thing not 
be more particular in my deſcription, or explanation of this buſineſs, as 


nothing is of greater conſequence than to underſtand this matter rightly, 
and what I have to ſay upon this ſubject, I hope will be of uſe to ſeamen 


ſhip ſwinging with the tide, will bring the wind ſo much abaft the 


anchor not turning in the ground as the ſhip goes round it, as ſhe will 
do when ſhe is obs to paſs at random, on one ſide of the anchor one 
tide, and on the other fide of it next, by which bad practice the cable is 
liable to get foul of the upper fluke of the anchor, or to get under the 
ſtock of it. 


5 
feat inks; parting, or chit the ſhip! $ bull ſtrains fo dh "hat wi 18 faked 


ſhe wall wunder; 5 that caſe the maſts muſt be cut away; 4 the laſt 
thing 1 can be done to ſave mens lives and the 50 | 


Road- Stead, or TO. 97. 


This bing a thing that much concerns every framan and navigator, 
that has any thing to do with the care or management of a ſhip, and I 


rightly underſtood, and conſequently, not well known, 1 therefore ſhall 


in general, but particularly to young ſeamen and navigators, who are 


windward, to ſhoot the ſhip a-head of her anchor, to keep it clear, 
and not to back her a- tern of it, for that is found by experience to be 
impoſſible, not only for the reaſons before given, but for reaſons that will 
be hereafter mentioned. When the cable's lying on the ground, and the 


beam, that it will be impoſſible to back the ſhip aſtern of her anchor ; 
yet I have ſeen this attempted by ſeamen in capital Merchants ſhip's; and 
even in the King's ſervice, I have ſeen ſome expoſe their i ignorance in 
this important point of duty, to my great ſurprize. 
It ſhould be another fixed rule, always to endeavour to ſhoot or ſheer 
a ſhip on the ſame fide of the anchor each tide, to avoid the riſque of the 


A ſhip 
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A ſhip in a ei Ses, in a tide's way, in öde eher, 
at ſingle anchor, the tide of ebb with the wind blowing the ſame way 
as the tide runs, and is drawing towards low water. It is the ſeaman's 


buſineſs to pay due attention how to keep the ſhip clear of her anchor. 
When the flood tide begins to make, the firſt thing to be done is, to 
ſhorten in the cable to a proper {cope, ſufficient to fide the ſhip; this 


is to be done by the time it is low water, before the flood tide 


makes to the windward; his next conſideration is, how to tend the 
ſhip clear of her anchor, ſo that ſhe may 1 not foul it, that is to ſay, 
that the cable may not get foul of the flukes or arms of the anchor, 


and then to conſider, whether the ſhip upon the weather tide, will 


: lie beſt a-head or a-ftern of her anchor, when ſhe is put upon a-ſheer 
on the weather es, and whether che wind will be afore or abaft che 


beam. 


If the wind ſhould be abaft the beam when the ſhip is Grange to the 
flood, as ſoon as the tide begins to make to windward, it will be beſt to 


ſhoot the ſhip a-head of her anchor, by hoiſting the fore ſtay- ſail, and 


to fill the mizen top-fail. I will ſuppoſe the wind on the ſtarboard 


ſide; in that caſe, the helm ſhould be put to port, which will lay the 
ſhip upon a proper. ſheer, to be a-head, and to windward of ber 
anchor, where ſhe will lie all the tide, the fore ſtay-ſail to be kept 
hoiſted, and the mizen top-ſail to be "KePE full, but it may be lowered 
down. 
At high water time the ſhip muſt bs 0 attended again, to 
keep her clear of her anchor, as the flood cide eaſes or ceaſes to run; 
the ſhip muſt be forced tight a-head of her anchor, the fore ſtay-ſail is 


up, the mizen top-fail to be hoiſted, and kept full, and if it be neceſſary, 


to hoiſt the jib, in order to effect it; by this means the ſhip will 


keep a-head of her anchor, and as the flood tide ceaſes to run, and 


the ſhip is a-head of her anchor, ſhe will gradually drop to leeward 
of it, and when the cable is brought to be afore the beam, the ſhip will 


ſoon come a-head to the wind; you may then haul down the jibb and 


fore 584 ſail, and back the mizen top-ſail, and put the helm in mid- 
1 ſnips, 


To keep a ſhip 
clear of her 
anchor in a 


windward tide. 


To tend the 


ſhip clear of her 
anchor at low 
water, ahead of 
it. 


To lay a fhip 


upon a ſheer to 


be a- head and to 
wind ward of her 
anchor on a 
weather tide. 


To tend the ſhip 
clear of her an- 
chor at high 
water a-bead 
of it, 
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A reaſon why 
the cable ſhould 
be ſhortened, in 
order to tend 
the. {hip round 
her anchor. 


A ſhip at m__ 
anchor, 


To tend the 
{hip a-ſtern of 
her ancher at 
lew water. 


To tend the 5 


ſhip a- ſtern of 
her anchor at 
kigh Water. 
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ſhips, and the ſhip will be BAD of "BE en aa you may veer away 


what ſcope of cable may be e N to 375 the . Wah the * 


ebb « or lee tide. 


The intention of ſhortening i in the cable . a hip i is at 5 FR al 


is, that when there is but a {mall {cope of cable out, and the ſhip keeps 
the cable tight from the anchor, it turns in the ground as the ſhip 
moves or goes round the anchor, but it ſometimes happens, that if the 


ſhip does not tend round her anchor with a tight cable, it gets round 


the-ſtock or fluke of the anchor, which is injurious to bath. the cable 


and ſtock of the anchor; and of courſe e to the ſhip, ſhould ; it 
come to blow a gale of wind. 1 

I will ſuppoſe the ſhip. at ſingle anchor, and it 1 is near low water, and 
they have ſhortened in the cable to/a proper ſcope ſufficient to ride the 


ſhip; this to be done by the time it is low water, before the flood tide | 


makes to windward, as before-mentioned. The ſeamen is next to 


conſider whether the ſhip upon the windward tide will lie beſt 
a-head or a-ſtern of her anchor, when ſhe is put upon a ſheer on the 


weather tide, and whether the wind be afore or abaft the beam. 
If the wind ſhould be afore the beam when the ſhip is ſwung to the 


flood, as ſoon as the tide begins to make to windward, it will be beſt - 
to keep the ſhip a-ſtern of her anchor, by backing the mizen top-ſail, 
to hoiſt it, and make a bagpipe of the mizen, and to brace all the yards 


a- back, to keep the ſhip a- ſtern of her anchor. I will ſuppoſe the wind 


on the ſtarboard ſide; in that caſe the helm muſt be put a- port, which will 
lay the ſhip upon a proper ſheer, to be a- ſtern and to the windward of 


her anchor, where ſhe may lie all the tide, the mizen top- ſail to be kept 
a- back, but if it blows freſh it may be lowered down. 


At high water time the ſhip muſt be carefully attended again, to keep 
clear of her anchor, as the flood tide eaſes or ceaſes to run, the ſhip 
muſt be forced tight a- ſtern of her anchor, the mizen top-fail to be 


hoiſted and 1 8 with the bag- pipe of the mizen, &c. by this means 


the ſhip is kept a-ſtern of her anchor, and as the flood tide ceaſes to 
run, and the wp a-ſtern of her anchor, the in — drop to 


leeward 
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| leeward of it, will ſoon come twat to A. and witl be . of her 


anchor, and you may veer away what ſcope of cable may be thought 


proper to ride the ſhip upon the ebb, or lee tide, according to the wind | 


and weather, and the helm is then to be put in midſhips. 

Again, I will ſuppoſe a ſhip. at fingle anchor, and ſhe is laid upon a 
proper. ſheer, to keep clear of her anchor, but it comes on to be ſqually 
weather, and the winds are variable, and the ſhip breaks her ſheer by 
the change of wind, and if good care is not taken ſhe will foul her 
anchor. What is beſt to be done when this happens. 5 

In that caſe, when a ſhip breaks her ſheer, I will hoiſt he fore 
7 Nay-ſail or jib, and run her tight to leeward of her anchor, and bring 


At ſingle anchor 
ard the ſhip 


breaks her beer, 


how to act in 
that caſe. 


How to act 
when a ſhip. 
breaks her 
ſheer. 


her too on the other ſide of it. The wind, which was before on the | 


| ſtarboard ſide, will be now on the larboard fide, and it is a windward 


tide, and I will either ſhoot the ſhip, a-head of her anchor, or endeavour / 


to keep her a-ſtern of it; and lay her upon a proper ſheer, according 


as the wind may be, or as the wind and weather will permit me to do. 


But if I was apprehenſive | that my ſhip by breaking her ſheer, had 


| fouled her anchor, and as a foul anchor is a very dangerous thing, in 


that caſe I would ſight my anchor while there was. a windward We; 1 


that is, I would "hee up my anchor, to ſee if it was clear, and if it 


was, I would let it go again, but if it was foul, and I had not time to 
clear it, I would let go the other bower anchor, &c. and would then 


clear my foul anchor, ſtow it, and have it clear for letting go. 
If a ſhip is taken in a ſtorm at ſingle anchor in a tide's way, 
how to act in this caſe, is what every e would wiſh to know. Then 


I will tell them. I have been in this ſituation, both in Merchant 
Ships and Men of War. It being a ſtorm, and your ſhip has a 


whole cable out, and the windward tide begins to make, the wind 


How to act if | 


a ſhip fouls her 
anchor inatide's 
way. 


A ſhip at ſingle 
anchor ina tide's 
way in a ſtorm. 


blowing a ſtorm, renders it impoſſible to 3 in the cable, the 


n is then to conſider, what can be done, or is beſt to be done 


in this ſituation. Should the ſhip come near her anchor, ſo as to foul 
it, with ſuch a ſcope of cable out, it muſt be very dangerous. The 
way to prevent this happening, is the thing he wiſhes to know, and 


I will 


- Conſiderations 


tide and the 
manner of the 
winJ's blowing. 


To keep a ſhip 
a-ſtern of her 
anchor in ſtormy 
weather. 
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1 wil tel bi Low 15 have ated) under boeh creates aue 


times in my life. 
on the ſet df the 


I will ſuppoſe my ſhip at bügle anchor in a tide” 8 way, and the 
had a whole cable out, and it cannot be ſhortened in, it blowing a 
ſtorm, and the windward tide begins to make.” The firſt thing to be 
conſidered, is the ſet of the tide, and the ſecond conſideration is, 
how the wind blows with reſpect to the ſet of the tide, that is to 


ſay, if the windward tide ſets directiy in the wind's eye, or upon 


the point the wind blows from; ſuppoſe the wind NW. and the 


windward tide runs NW. this is what I call the tide running in 
the wind's s eye; the ſecond conſideration i is, whether the wind blows 


* 
flanting, or a little acroſs the tide, two or three points or more, 


that is to ſay, the tide runs NW. and the wind blows SSW. 
SWbs. or SW. Suppoſing the wind to blow fo; in that caſe the 
ſhip will lie beſt aſtern of her anchor, or to the northward of it; 
ſhe has a whole cable out, which cannot be ſhortened in, and the 
windward tide begins to make; thus ſituated, 1 would brace all the 
yards a-back, 255 make a bagpipe of the mizen, and put the helm 
to port, the wind ſuppoſed to be on the are ſide; by doing 


this, the ſhip will be to the northward, or a- ſtern of her anchor all the 


tide, and at high water ſhe will ſwing from her anchor, and 8 
the cable richt a- head. ; eee e 


Again, che ſhip is at ſingle anchor in a tide's way, in a storm; 


ſhe has a whole cable out, ich cannot be ſhortened in, as before 


To keep a ſhip 


a—head of her 
anchor in {tormy 
weather. 


4 


mentioned, and the windward tide begins to make, and runs NW. 


The ſeaman' s conſideration. is, how the wind blows, | whether in a 
direction with the ſer of the tide, or it blows flanting a little a- 
croſs the tide, 2, 3, or 4 points; that is to fay, the ds runs NW. 
and the wind blows NNW. N. or NNE. Suppoſing the wind to 
blow fo; in this ſituation, the thip will lie beſt a-he:d of her anchor, 


or to the fouthweſt of it; in that caſe T would” brace all my 


yards, up to the wind, or what is called fill the yards, the 
wind being on the ſtarboard 22 by hauling in the larboard braces, 


hoiſt | 


3 Ars 


. 


e 
rern 


i [ 11 ) 


hoiſt. the foreſtay fail, and ſhoot the ſhip ahead: of her W or to 
the ſouthward of it, putting the helm to port; by ſo doing the 


ſhip will lie to the ſouthward, or a-head of her anchor all the tide, 


and at bigh water the will Awing from her N and bring the 
cable right a-head. | yo 
1 rap here beg e to . that 1 have ever Fad in flormy 


weather, that a ſhip at ſingle anchor in a tide's way, with a whole 
cable out, and upon a 1 ee tide, will lie more ſteady, and leſs 
liable to break her ſheer, than when the cable is ſhortened in, which 
is a very fortunate circumſtanee, as it is a work of neceſſity to lie 
with a whole cable out, when it is impoſſible to ſhorten it in. This 


is an act of Providence, whoſe acts of kindneſs are innumerable 


to all mankind, but more particularly to ſeamen, for which they 


ſhould be grateful, in the higheſt degree, to that Being, whom their 
dependance is ſo much upon; much more ſo, than any other ſet 


of men under Heaven, and I am ſorry to fay, how little Seamen 


thick of the Bleſſings they enjoy from the Gracious Gifts of Provi- 


dence. 


I muſt here ive 150 to ſay W more 1 reſpect to a 


ſhip's riding at ſingle anchor, which I hope my brother ſeamen 
will pay attention to, as I mean it to be a general rule to be ob- 
ſerved, as their own ſenſe and reaſon will ſhew them the expe- 


diency of it. The matter I am about to mention, is as follows. 
When a ſhip is riding in the open ſea, which has often been the 


caſe in Pilot's water. As large ſhips in going down the Swin and 


bound to the Downs, are often obliged to anchor off the Long Sand 
Head ; in this fituation they frequently meet with - ſtormy weather, 
and have been obliged to ride out a very hard gale of wind. 

As alſo ſhips that might have been ordered on ſervice on the 
Coaſt of Holland or Flanders, have been obliged to anchor on the 
faid Coaſts, and to ride out all gales of wind and fans, as they 
happened. 


This 


Obſervations on 


a ſhip with her 


whole cable out 
on a windward 
tide in ſtormy 
weather. 


Seamen ought to 
be thankful. 


Advice te 
ſeame n. 


Anchoring i inthe 
Open ſea. 
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1 . This e of taking was. as praiſed. in thi? Eng iſh! Channel, A 
b in King William III. and Queen Ann's time; in E. 2 Glorious © 
de ohen i. Reign great Honour was gained to this Nation, by the good con- 
= dia in duct, and great abilities of the ſeamen of this Country; when dur 
—_ ĩͤ and even ſingle ſhips tided, and worked down the Channel, 
= . always anchoring when the tide and wind was againſt them, by 
—_ = - - which means they gained their paſſage expeditiouſly. This ſhews an- 
__ OY choring in the open ſea was much F e in | thoſe 7 and 
with ſucceſs. . 135 e | 
From what I have faid, I mean to ew that authoring” in the 
open ſea is no new thing, and that ſeamen ſhould not be "hirprived : 
at it, but ſhould make the idea famlliar to them, and hope they will 
: pleaſe to obſerve what I am going to ſay with reſpect to a ſhip's 
anchoring in the open ſea, and which. Day” be worth their while to 
attend bt. 14 


Reaſors given I muſt here beg leave to obleiven that it is Peter to * by one 
. why a ſhip will 


ride longer by anchor, with a great ſcope of cable in the open ſea in ſtormy 


one anchor with 


a great ſcope of Weather, where there 1s ſea room, than with two anchors 


cable, than with 


due anchorsand and two cables, as 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew. In this ſituation, 
der. to give the ſhip as great a ſcope of cable as the place will per- 
„ mit, or the neceſſity may require, before you offer to bring the 
b | | ſhip up, becauſe the length and weight of the cable will contri- 
bute greatly to eaſe both the anchor tl cable, as well as the ſhip 
when the ſea runs high, for it is well known in a ſtorm, when' the 
ſea runs high, and eſpecially. in deep. water, that a ſhip will ride 
much 1 and longer by two cables, or more, upon one end 
to a good anchor, than by two anchors with a ſingle cable to 
each, for, to ride by two anchors, they muſt lie far enough aſunder 
on each bow, to prevent one anchor from hurting the othis cable, 
which it may not be in the ſeaman's power to do when he lets go 
his ſecond anchor; but admit it could be done, the ſhip will not 
ride, nor will ſhe be ſo eaſy, as with one anchor, with two cables or 
more on one end; it muſt be obſerved, the ſhip ſeldom pulls hard 
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| ina: both bes at the ſame tie, but firſt pulls hand; upon one 


cable; if but a ſhort ſcope, it plunges her deep. into the ſea, then that 
ſtrain draws the ſhip towards that anchor, Which fJackens that cable, 
ſo that by the next ſea ſhe trains bard upon the. other cable, and fo 


on; ſhe pulls firſt upon one then upon the other, which cauſes the ſhip 
to labour and be very uneaſy in the ſea, in compariſon to what ſhe - 


would be, if riding by one good anchor, on a great ſcope of cable, 
" which admits the ſhip to fall and riſe eaſy with the ſea, without hauling 
the whole length and weight of the cable off the ground, which makes 


the anchor kold longer without coming Haines a greatly leflens 


the ſtrain on the able. | 


| Remarks and Obſervations on a S hip £3 anchoring in the open Sea, 
or where it may be neceſſary for her to Anchor in ſuch à Situa- 


tion, either off the Long Sand Head, on the Coaft of Holland or 


Flanders, in the Engliſh C hannel, or e Wewwhere, where there i Space 


and Room for anchoring, or where they can give the Ship a proper 
ge of 0 5 Weh is abſolutely EOF: on Jew” e 


A ſhip being in any of the ſituations pe een and has ſea 


room enough, Ind may be obliged to anchor, let it be obſerved, When 


the ſhip anchors, that the ſeaman will have no idea of more than one 


anchor being neceſſary i in moderate weather, he will judge what ſcope 
of cable may be neceſſary to give the ſhip, according to the ſtrength 


of the tide, wind, and weather, &c. but if it comes to be bad weather, 
with the wind and ſea increaſing, it will then be neceſſary to give the 


ſhip ſuch (cope of cable, as may "be thought ſufficient to ride Fan in the 
ſituation ſhe is in. Suppoſe you laws freſh gales, give the ſhip a 


whole cable's ſcope, if ſtrong gales, give the ſhip one and an half, or two 
cables ſcope. If it comes to blow hard gales, give the ſhip three cable's 
ſcope, and make the {hip as ſnug as the nature of things will admit of. 
A ſhip will ride longer with one anchor and three ties on an end, 
than the will with all her anchors down, and is much eaſier to "i 
chip, and leſs ſtrain on the anchor and cables; but your ſafety in riding 


> Ss in 


One anchor 


only neceſſary 


when a {hip an- 
chors in the 
open ſeas 


What ſcope of 
cable to give 
the ſhip accord- 
ing as wind and 
weather may 


A caution if the 
ground be clear 


Fhen riding with 


a great ſcope of 
| cable out. 


| Place 1 33 a 
great ſcope of 
cable is neceſ- 
ſary. 


"4 mib riding at 


ſingle anchor in 
the open ſea, 
the uſual mes 
thod to know if 
the ſhip rides 
Faſt, or drives, in 
an improper 
method. 
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in the laſt Al ſituation with one or; and Mitel ite on 
an end, will greatly depend on the ground. being clear of as or 


1 thing that may injure your cables. : 
In the before-mentioned places, viz. off the Tbs Sand Leal on * 


Re) of Holland and Flanders, and in moſt 18 in ag En gh 57 


Channel, the ground is clear, and fit for anchorage. 5 a 

I will foppoſe a ſhip riding in the open Sea at ſingle Archer with 
one, two, or three cables upon an end, and it is ſtormy hazy weather, 
or night time, and you are near any known Sand or Danger, or if 
you are not, it requires a good look-out, and much care and attention, 


to ſee or know that your ſhip rides faſt, and that ſhe does not drive; if 


the ſhip rides faſt, it muſt give you great comfort: the method to know 


this is not well onderfiood, nor is it to be relied on; a man is ſent 


A better me- 
thod propoſed. 


* 


The methed to 


be put in prac- 
tice which will 


-anſ wer the end 


into the Chains with a lead and line, to inform you if the ſhip drives 
or rides faſt, he lets the lead lie on the ground, and holds the line in 
| his hand in a tide's way; the ſhip may happen to take a ſmall ſheer one 
way or the other, which takes out ſome of the line, upon which the 
injudicious leadfman alarms you, by crying out the ip drives, which 


at ſuch times is very alarming, though at the ſame time it is not ſo. 


This is a very poor method for finding out a thing of ſuch conſequence, 


as a ſhip's driving, or riding faſt, at fuch times as thoſe, and at | fuch * 


critical janure; 

1 e beg leave to propoſe a method kr more to. be relied 
on, and with greater truth and certainty, and with more eaſe and 
conveniency to the leadſman, and far 'more ſatisfactory to che Com- 
mander and Officers of the ſhip. 


- LS THE METHOD. 
Take a dan 8 grapnel, and a Sein of 2 ar. 21 Inch rope, and ks _ end 


of the rope faſt to the ring of the grapnel, and let the grapnel be dropped 


from the ſprit-ſail yard, or from the bowſprit, and lowered down 
upon the ground. 
caſtle, and the end of the ſaid rope, that is faſt to the grapnel, to be 


I ſuppoſe the coil of rope to be under the fore- 


out 


7 Ae Ss 


7 ( xs.) 
an of the. 1 POW and F ſuppoſe a careful man . that can be call 
on, to be placed under the forecaſtle, near the head door, and to hold 
the rope that is faſt to the grapnel in his hand, and ſtrictly to ob- 
ferve when any of the rope goes out; if the ſhip drives, or goes 
aſtern, the rope will go out as faſt as the ſhip drives; then the man 


who is placed by the rope, is to give the alarm to the Officers upon 
deck, who are to judge whether it is proper to let go another an- 


chor, or ſet fail on the ſhip, or what is beſt to be done, which : 


ſuppoſe ſhould have been determined upon before the ſhip drove, or 
the alarm is given by the man at the grapnel rope, that the order 


"1h. 
Waen the ſhip 


drives it will 
be diſcovered 


by the man who - 
holds the rope 


which is faſt to 
the grapnel. 


may be inſtantaneouſly given, and immediately obeyed, without any 


loſs of time, as in ſuch a critical and dangeroùs fituation, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe it had already been determined how to proceed when ſuch 

circumſtances happened, either of the ſhip's driving, or the cables 
' parting, and whichever way it had been determined on; that orders 


ſhould be immediately given for the preſervation and ſafety of the ſhip. 


an for hnowing if. 4 Ship drives, ag at 4 81 Anchor, by. Zhe 1 


Rope, & * 
This market will hold good at any time at ſingle anchor, or if 


the 1hip is moored between hier bowers in narrow ſeas, and may be ſur- 


_ rounded with ſands, dangers, &c. When it may be neceſſary to let 
go another anchor, the moment the ſhip 1s perceived to drive, then 


the Grapnel and Rope is the beſt method to know if the ſhip. 


drives, or the cable parts in the night time, or.in foggy or hazy 
weather. When you cannot ſee any marks on the land to inform 
you of the ſhip's .driving, this is a ſure guide, and was the method 


I always practiſed in 1 855 a ſituation. But if you have ſea room to get 


the ſhip under fail, it would be the highth of folly to let go another 
anchor, as it would anſwer no end, but to loſe the anchor and 
cable, for it could not be ſuppoſed it would bring the ſhip up. But 


if you fhould not have ſea room, you muſt have recourſe to the 


remainder,of your anchots and Cables, and diſpoſe of them to the beſt 
advantage for faving the ſhip and mens lives. See Page 105, for 
bringing a ſhip up in a ſtorm, 
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How to kin a 
clear hawſe, 


A ſhip with a 
foul hawſe. 


How to clear 
the hiwſe with 
 faſcty, 


* 


Some + Remarks and | Obfproations on a Shi P's . at e i a Road. 
1 8 jead, Wen moored between her Bowers. ; | | 


—_ 


. men think this a ſtate of perfect fafety, and therefore do 1 not. 


take care to make themſelves quite ſecure, but 1 muſt beg leave to 
tell them, that ſeamens care and trouble have no end, while: they are 


on board a ſhip, or have any thing to do with. the care of her, for 


every change of wind and weather. brings new matter to give trouble, 


care, and anxiety, to thoſe that have the charge of a ſhip. „ 

A ſhip being in a Road-Stead, and moored between her bowers in 
a tide's way, Care muſt be taken to keep a clear hawſe, as nothing 
is more dangerous than a foul hawſe, which you can neither 
veer nor ae Was there another ſhip, or any thing elle 
coming foul of you, and it. comes on to blow, or be bad weather, 


when you have a foul hawſe, both your cables muſt inevitably be 


ſpoiled, and rubbed to pieces, which wall orcatly endanger the ſafety | 


of the ſhip. When a ſhip 1s about to tend to the tide, at low or at 


high water, care muſt be taken to get the ſhip's ſtern that way that 
the hawſe will be open, by hoiſting the mizen top-fail, and making 


a bagpipe of the mizen, by keeping them either full, or a-back, as 


may be moſt proper for getting the ſhip's ſtern the right way ; or 
when you have brought the wind a little upon the bow, to hoiſt the 


— jib foreſtay fail, and hal the ſheets to windward, to. keep the ſhip 
85 upon a right cant, until the tide makes, and then to take in the 


mizen 0 and haul up the mizen; this is to be carefully atten- 
ded to, both at high and low water, when the ſhip tends to the tide. 

But o all your endeavours, the ſhip will ſometimes 
foul her hawſe; when At is the caſe, the hawſe ſhould be immediately 
Eleared as ſoon as the ſhip is fairly ſwung up or down to. the tide, 


taking care to clear the hawſe with that cls the ſhip rides leaſt by. In 


general, the hawſe is cleared with the ſmall bower, therefore it ſhould 
* done on that tide when the ſhip rides by the beſt bower, and as 
' ſoon as the hawſe is cleared, the ſmall bower to be ſpliced again as before, 


in readineſs for veering on that cable, ace any thing happen to make 
elt 


mh. 


it neceſſary. I muſt here obſerve, that it has been my cuſtom when 
clearing hawſe, to put an end of a good hawſer with a rolling hitch upon 
the cable that was to be paid out, and to bring it ta the capſton, and 
heave it well tight, to prevent the cable's ſlipping through the laſhing, , 
and running end for end, which I have known bappen, and in blowing 


weather I have frequently made uſe of the end of the ſtream cable for 


that purpoſe, inſtead of an hawſer, to prevent accidents. 

I will ſuppoſe a ſhip moored in a I oad-Szead, and it comes on to blow 
a a ſtorm, and ſuppoſe the haw ſe to be clear, and the ſhip is riding with 
an open hawſe, equally between both her cables, it blows a "violent 
ſtorm, and there is a very great ſea, the ſhip not only rides a great 
: ſtrain upon her anchors and cables, but is alſo much . by 
the cables bearing nearly upon the beam each way, which muſt ſtrain 
the ſhip's bows very much, and occaſion her making much water, by 


her being confined between her cables, which cauſes the ſhip to. plunge 


deep into the ſea, and lays a greater ſtrain on the anchors, cables, and 

ſhip, and gives her an uneaſy motion, when by giving her a greater ſcope, 

' the ſhip will ride more eaſy, and leſs ſtrain on the cables 2d anchors. 
The ſhip being in this diſagreeable ſituation, the experienced ſeaman 


will think win | is beſt to be done, to eaſe the ſhip from the great 
ſtrain ſhe now rides by her bows, and alſo how ſhe may ride leſs ſtrain 


on her anchors and cables, and it muſt be here obſerved, that the ſhip 
and mens lives are 11 danger. It is well known that many ſhip's have 


The ſhip riding 
in a ſtorm with 
an open hawſes 


Advice how to 
act in ſtormy 
Weather. 


foundered at their e in ſtormy weather, it therefore ſhould be 


the ſeaman' s ſtudy how to make the ſhip ride as eaſy, and as long as 
he can, when all is at ſtake. 

The ſhip being in the before- mentioned ſituation, I ſhall, as ant 
old and pere ſeaman, give my opinion what ſhould be done 
in ſuch a ſituation, and what I myſelf have done. I ſuppoſe the 1hip 
in a ſtorm, and moored between her bowers and a very great ſea, 
and ſhe 1s riding directly between her cables ; in that 7 I would 
' veer away upon both cables, until I had got a cable and an half ſcope 

upon each anchor, and if I found, or thaught that (cope not ſufficient, 


I would 


The method 
how to make a 
ſhip ride more 
eaſy, 


The Ship 


to be made as 


ſnug as poſlible 


when at anchor 


in a ſlorm. 


. 118 0 


1 would veer aby 81 the ſhip. had two cables 'of 1 oe: aſe | 
it will be found, that the ſhip will ride much eafier, and much lefs 
ſtrain on her anchors and cables, and in all probability will ride out 


the ſtorm very well, provided ſhe is made as ſuug as ſhe ought to be, 
to ride out the ſtorm; or 2 7 1 ſhall 5 more * hereafter, 111 


à proper Place. 


A ſhip riding at 


an anchor in a 
_ iſtorm, wich a 
croſs in her 
hawſe. 7 


1 will again, pee the hip ares; in a Aal Stad in a e 
ak a great ſea, and the ſhip has a crols in her hawſe, that is to ſay, 


the ſmal bow er cable, which is on the larboard ſide, goes acroſs the 
cutwater, and grows out on the ſtarboard bas and the beſt bower, 


Which is on the ſtarboard fide, goes acroſs the cutwater, and grows 


A method to 
relieve the ſhip 
and ſave the ca- 
bles. 


To put proper 
ſervice on the 
cables when ke 
ſhip kas a large 
ſcope of cable 
Out. 


A ſhip 'when 
. moored in a 
ſtorm, and ſhe 
rides moſt by 
one anchor. 


out on the larboard beam. In this ſituation, the cables bear hard 
againft the cutwater, and are very apt to fake the knee of the head, 


or damage it, and at the ſame time the ſervice of the cables muſt 


ſoon be chafed and rubbed to pieces, and the cables alſo ſoon rubbed and 


cut a-ſunder by the friction, if the ſhip hes long in this ſituation, and 


therefore 'the-experienced ſeaman wall again think what is beſt to be 
In this caſe, I will recommend the lame method of acting as 
before, when the ſhip was riding between her cables with an open 
 hawſe; and in the preſent caſe, I mould veer away upon both cables, 

until 1 had got a cable and half ſcope on each anchor; and if I thought, 


done. 


or found that ſcope was not ſufficient, I would veer away until the 


hip had two cables on each anchor, when it will be found the (ſhip 
will ride much eaſier, and much leſs ſtrain on her anchors and cables, 
taking care, that when the ſfip has ſuch a ſcope of cable as may be 
tlicyght ſufficient for her, that proper ſervice is put on the cables, and 
that the hawſe is often freſhened, and the * is made very Lu, as 
beſore- mentioned in the laſt Paragraph. 


Again, I will ſuppoſe a ſhip moored in a Road- Stead: in a ſtorm, with 
a great ſea, and the ſhip rides moſtly by one anchor, I will ſuppoſe the 


beſt bower, which is in the ſtarboard fide, and the cable grows two, 
three, or four points, before the beam, and the ſmall bower, which is 
on the larboard ſide, grows two, three, or four points abaft the beam, 


and the ſhip has an open hawſe; in this ſituation, the ſhip rides a moſt 


extraordianary 


Pa 


<9 )- 
: extraordinary "Wy on Yi beſt bower, and the ſmall bower 88 


three or four points abaft the beam, adds much to the ſtrain of the beſt 
bower. The experienced ſeaman is then to conſider what i is beſt to be 


done for the ſafety of the ſhip, and to make her lie as eaſy at 5 


her anchors as poſſible. In this caſe, I ſhall again given him my 
opinion, 5 | 

A ſhip being i in the tüte as before- mentioned, [ would vebt away 
on the beſt bower cable, until brought the ſmall bower anchor and 
cable to bear three, four, or five points before the beam; the ſhip will 
by this time have nearly two cables on the beſt bower, and one cable 


A method to re- 
lieve a ſhip in a 
ſtorm. 


on the ſmall bower, the anchors will have a great ſpread, and the ſhip = 


will lie much eaſier than the did, before you wore away on the beſt 


bower, and I would not veer away more cable on the ſmall bower, unleſs 

it was abſolutely neceſſary fo to do, by the violence or increaſe of the 
ſtorm; you muſt then veer on both cables, if it is neceſſary to give 
the ſhip a greater ſcope. I will ſuppoſe the ſhip rides out the ſtorm very 
well, by doing as before-mentioned, and the ſtorm is over, the weather 
becomes more moderate, they are then to heave in the beſt bower 
cable, to the mooring ſervice, and the ſhip will be moored in the ſame 
manner ſhe was before the ſtorm came on, and all will be well. 


— 


A i | 


I mult here beg ie to repreſent to N in erat, that there 


cannot be a greater miſtake, than mooring a ſhip too tight, it is an 
unpardonable error, and attended with the worſt and moſt dangerous 
. conſequences both to the ſhip, and to the cables, for every time the ſhip 
| ſwings over her cables in a tide's way, ſhe will rub and ftrain them 
excendingly, which in a ſhort time will render them uſeleſs, and 


_ unſafe for the ſhip to ride by. This not being ſeen by the injudicious 


ſeaman, may render the ſafety of the ſhip very precarious and dangerous, 
therefore mooring the ſhip ſhould be judiciouſly confidered, and carefully 
performed, 1 have known many miſrepreſentations made, and much 


Oy of ſervice happen from tire very cauſe. of ans. a ſhip too 
tight. 


How to a& 
when the ſtorms 
- Is Over. 


ww 


A ſhip moored . 


in a Road-Stead 


in moderate 
weather, and a 
ſudden ſtorm 
comes on. 


* 

F 
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tight, and there cannot be a badly ks made for it. $2 5 
known many ſhips, when unmooring, in order to go to ſea, in heav- 


ing ing their cables, have found them entirely ſpoilt. and rubbed to 


pieces; and by way of gloſſing over their oWn mi iſtakes and errors, 


they have ſaid, there muſt be ſomething the matter w ith the ſhip's 


bottom or falſe keel, and there muſt be ſome of } it come off: from thoſe 


miſrepreſentations the ſhip has been prevented from going to fea, though 


ſhe was going on a preſſing ſervice, and has been ordered to be Saks, 
and when docked, nothing wag found amiſs with the ſhip” s. bottom 


or falſe keel, as Was reported, which ſhews the error was in the ſhip's. : 


being moored too tight: many inſtances of this kind I have known to 


8 and have Re an eye witnels to, and have known a ſhip ſpoil 
her new cables in a week, or ten days time, not a ſingle ſhip, but 


many; and it was plain from the nature of the rubs on the cables that it 


did not happen from any defects of the ſhip's bottom or falſe keel, for 


this reaſon, the rubs were very ſmooth, and in length ſeveral fathoms, 


and. were rubbed, or worn all alike. Which ſhews there was no defect 
in the ſhip's bottom, forif the rubs on the cables, had happened i from any 


defect of the ſhip's bartora. or falſe keel, the rubs would have been rou gh | 


and jagged, as if cut with a dull axe, and would have been moſtly ; in one 
particular place, and the rub would not have been of any great length; 
this is the argument I uſed when I gave my opinion on a ſhip's cables 


I have ſeen OT and that I was ſure there was nothing the matter 


with the ſhip's s bottom; but all the evil originated from Th ſhip being 


moored.too tight, which in my opinion 1 9 on a diſagreeable "If 
appointment of Service, and a great expence to Government; this, by 


proper care and a prudent conduct, may be prevented, and is What it 
behoves every good Seaman and Officer to attend 6 
Again, I will ſuppoſe a ſhip moored in a Road- Stead, in 1 


weather, and there comes on a ſudden gale of wind, and the ſhip lies 


or rides directly between her cables, = (he happens to have an elbuw 


in the hawſe with the ſmall bower, which As the ſhip rides between both 
her cables, g grow out on the larboard beam; the Wind increaſing, and 


the 


( 12 0 


and there being an elbow in the hawſe, the HTS of the cables muſt 
very ſoon be rabbed to pieces by the ſhip's motion, and the cables in 


danger of being rubbed or cut to pieces, there is not much time to 


deliberate what is beſt to be done, for your cables are in danger of being 
ſpoiled, and conſequently the ſhip will be in danger: in the preſent caſe, 
I ſhould not heſitate a moment, I would veer away the ſmall bower 


which made the elbow in the hawſe, as faſt as it could be wore away, 


the ſea ing very faſt,” and the ſhip rides a great ſtrain on her cables, 


ITbe ſhip has an 
' elbow in 


the 


hawſe, how to 
act in that cafe. 


that it might not injure the beſt bower, and let the ſhip ſwing to the 


beſt dewer and cable, and let the ſmall bower be all ſlack, ſo that you 
may keep the bite of the ſaid cable triced up in the fore bowline to the 
bowſprit, and a rope from the ſtarboard cat head, to keep it clear of the 


| beſt bower cable, that neither of the cables might be rubbed or chafed 


againſt each other, and I would bit the ſmall bower and ſecure it within 
hoard, that it may be ready to bring the ſhip up, in caſe any thing 
ſhould happen to the beſt bower. It muſt be here obſerved, there are 
two cables upon an end on the ſmall bower, in this caſe your ſhip ſhould 
be made ſnug, by lowering the lower yards, getting down the top 
gallant yards; Ang the top gallant maſts, and amn the topſail 
yards to the wind, Ke. &C. = : 

I muſt here beg leave to relate a circumſtance nearly ſimilar to 
that in the laſt paragraph. In July 1762, we arrived with our 
ſquadron at Madras Road from Trincomalay, I being in His Majeſty's 
Ship Elizabeth: we anchored in the Road in the morning, and it blew a 


The ſhip to be 
made ſnug. 


A caſe which 
happened to the 
author in the 


freſh land wind all day, the Admiral made the ſignal to moor, the 


ſquadron moored accordingly with their ſmall week to the eaſtward, 
which is to the ſeaward, and the beſt bowers to the weſtward, ſo the 
ſhips were moored nearly eaſt and weſt, which was wrong 


right. It fell little wind in the evening 
an elbow in their hawſe, we had no 193 breeze till about 8 8 
at night, when it came on, and blew pretty freſh, kept 
increafing until 10 at night, when it blowed very ſtrong 99 Oo at SEbS. 


and 88E. with a great 45 we had an elbow in the hawſe with the 
R 


; inſtead of 
their being moored nearly north and ſouth, which out have been 


„and the ſhips in general took 


„ watt” 


The ſhits being 


W:io 7; moored 
Was i cauſe of 
the juries that 
nene 


The method 
bo to caſe the 


wr 


ſhip and ſave 
the cables, 


The ſhip to be 
made ſnug. 


maſts and braced the top- ſail yards to the wind, and in this manner lay 
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| | all Habs FR the ſhip- riding A er ſtrain by 155 ets} Es” 
away the ſmall bower to two cables on an end, and let the ſhip ſwing 


to the beſt bower, and the ſmall bower cable be all ſlack. without board, 
triced the bite of the faid cable up in the ſtarboard fore bowline, and a 


ſlip rope from the ſtarboard cat head to keep the cables from chafing or 


rubbing each other ; at the ſame time bitted the ſmall bower and ed 
it, ſo, that if any thing ſhould happen to the beſt bower, that the 
ſmall bower might bring the ſhip up, at the ſame time lowered down 
the lower yards, got down top gallant yards, ſtruck the top gallant 


well till morning; when the wind grew moderate, we cleared our hawſe 


by paying out the end of the ſmall bower which was clenched round the 
orlop beam, and hove in to the mooring ſervice on the ſmall bower, 
and the ſhip was moored as before, and we were briſk in ſwaying up 


dur lower yards, and getting up our top gallant maſts and yards, as we 


From this pre- 


caution the Eli- 


zabeth received 
no damage. 


Damage ſufſ- 
tained by the 
reſt of the / ſqua- 
dron at that 
time. | 


had done this without fignal, as well as veering our cable, and letting 


ſhip ſwing to the beſt bower, by which we preſerved our cables and 


ſhip from any injury: we were the only ſhip that did ms and the 


fecond wm in command in the ſquadron. 


Remarks 1 what happened 70 the reſt of the Squadron on the 22 5 


Occaſion, 


hip Norfolk, RE the . ſhip, carfed hes ſmall bower cable, 


let go her ſheet anchor, and parted that cable, and was much alarmed, 


and every ſhip in the ſquadron parted one cable, ſome their beſt, and 
ſome their ſmall bowers, and were alſo much alarmed during the night. 


Aftef the gale was over the ſhips of the ſquadron {wept for 1 85 
anchors, and got moſt of them again, except the Norfolk, who never 
found her ſheet anchor; but what is remarkable, they did not get down 
their top gallant yard, nor endeavour to make the ſhip ſaug, ig all the 


buſtle of the night. The Admiral and his Captain were aſhore. I 
Juſt mention this: to ſhew what trouble, expence, and anxiety, may 


be ſaved by a little care, thought and foreſight ; the ſeaman's thoughts 


mult 


8 


= 
. 


65 123 Ps 
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muſt ever be on the ſtretch, he muſt never be at a for an expedient 


how to act upon an emergency. 
Tt may be ſuppoſed, that in this place I ſhould 7 foratehinh: about 


the ſheet anchor, which I have not mentioned in my account or detail 
of anchors or anchoring, and therefore it may be expected 1 ſhould ſay 
; ſomething about the Geer anchor and cable, and its intended uſe and 


meaning, which I ſhall explain. 


The ſheet anchor and cable, are lap pet to be the beſt anchor and © 


cable "i in the ſhip, and it really ſhould be fo, as it is ſuppoſed, when 
any or all' the other anchors and cables give way, the ſheet anchor 1s 
the ſeaman's hope, his laſt refuge and Gabery: from danger. 

The ſheet anchor and cable, are never uſed but in ke of extreme 
danger, when ſome of the other anchors and cables have given way, 
or the cable or cables have parted, or the ſhip drives in a bard ſtorm, 
or by ſome extraordinary accident happening to the other cables and 
anchors. I cannot pretend to ſay, when, or upon what occaſion the 
ſheet anchor ſhould be let go; in my fifty years ſervice at ſea, I have not 
ſeen the ſheet anchor let go more than ten times by ſtreſs of weather, 
but yet the ſheet anchor 1s 0 kept in readineſs for letting go, and 
when a ſhip is moored in a Road-ſtead, or elſewhere, in ſtormy 
weather, the ſheet cable is bitted with a long range, and people are 
ordered to ſtand by the ſheet anchor with axes, to Cut it away when 
orders are given for ſo doing. - 


_ This 18a very neceſſary precaution, and particularly when he ſhip 
is at anchor in narrow waters, is near the ſhore, ſands, rocks, or any 
other kind of danger. The moment the ſhip is perceived to drive by 
the anchor or co ſhe rides, by coming home, or the cable parting, 


that inſtant the ſheet anchor ſhould be cut away, and a ſufficient > 


veered out to bring the ſhip up and ride her by; but if one of your 
bower cables has given way or parted, that occaſions you to let go your 
ſheet anchor, you will then have but two anchors down to ride by, 
and great care ſhould be taken to keep the other bower cable clear of 
the ſheet anchor, but if the bower anchor the ſhip rides by, I will 


— 2 ſuppoſe 


Sheet anchor. 


Sheet anchor and 
cab e to be the 
Ls in the ſhip, 


Sbeet anchor, i its 
ule. 


Sheet anchor 
ſeldom uſed but 
in extremity of 
weather, 


When it may 
be neceflary to 
let go the {hee 
anchor. 


How to act when 


the ſheet anchor 
is let go. 
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: ſuppoſe the cable not parted, but the auchor is come Mente which | 


Not to have a 


buoy and buoy 


rope to the ſheer 
anchor. 


| When to take 
up the ſheet 
anchor. x 


A conſideration 
en anchors. 


Anchors liable 


to accidents. 


occaſions the ſhip to drive, and which made you let go your ſheet anchor, 


you will then have three anchors down, and all growing a- head ; your 
| chief care will be to keep the cables all tight alike, that the ſhip may 
ride an equal ſtrain upon each of them, and not to give too much ſcope 
upon the ſheet cable, to endanger the other cables getting foul of the 
ſheet anchor, and by no means to have a buoy and buoy rope to the 

ſheet anchor, for the buoy and buoy rope, if there is one, will ſurely 
get foul of the other cables, and overſet the ſheet anchor on the ground, 


upon any ſhift of wind or ſheer the ſhip may take. 

I will ſuppoſe you have rode out the ſtorm, and the firſt dig: to be 
done when the weather moderates, is to take up your ſheet anchor, and 
new moor your ſhip, and put all things to rights, as before the ſtorm came 


on, &c. The ſheet anchor to be immediately taken up, for fear of the 
other cables getting foul of it, by which they,may be rubbed and much 


injured, and the ſheet anchor to be got in its place, out of the way of 
ſtowing the bower  - CC 


Some Remarks and Oger weren on the Method and Manner of making a 
8 hip ſnug, and preparing her to ride out a Storm in a Road-Stead, When 


fe is at Anchor, and moored between her , Sc. & "A 


Theprudent and experienced ſeaman will pleaſe to conſider, that though 
his ſhip may happen to be a large, noble, and fine ſhip, well e 
and well found in every reſpect, and has as good anchors and cables as 
can be had, yet he will recollect, a ſhip is at no time free from acci- 
dents happening to her in windy and ſtormy weather, and his anchors, 
which are made of iron, may have defects in them, that the eye cannot 


perceive, and we have known ſeveral anchors to have broke, when there 


has been no great deal of wind ; that is to fay, it has not blown a ſtorm, 
I bave e ſo a great number of anchors break in the courſe of 


my ſervice, that 1 think proper to mention it in this place; ſometimes 


the anchor has broke in the ſhank, ſometimes the arm has broke at 
j 5 the 
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| the crown, aſt ſometimes the arm has. bike off half-way between the 
crown of the anchor and the fluke, and ſometimes the fluke of the 


anchor has come entirely off, which renders the anchor uſeleſs, and 


ſometimes the ring of the anchor has broke. I have known an arm of 
an anchor break off in letting the anchor go from the ſhip's bows the 
arm was ſeen to break off, before the anchor fell in the water. 


Pour cables, however good they may look to the eye, cannot be 
4584 to be in all parts 8⁰⁰0 alike, not even when they are new, 


Inſtances of 
anchors break 
ing. 


Conſiderations 


on cables. 


but much leſs ſo when they have been any time in the ſhip, or may 


have been made a conſiderable time, which h be the as I cauſe of 
their dest 5 "> 

From what 1 have ſaid of unchors and cables, 1 hope i it will convince 
every ſeaman, that great care ſhould be taken of them, and that there 


never ſhould be any additional ſtrain put on them that can be prevented, 
but to eaſe both. the anchors and cables whenever it can be done, by 


making the ſhip as ſnug as poſſible in blowing weather, by ſtriking the 
yards and topmaſts, &c. &c. I muſt here beg: leave to obſerve, "that 


the preſent method of ſtriking yards and top maſts in the Navy, is only 
to lower the top- maſts with the fidd-hole only 3 or 4 feet below the 


truſſel trees of the lower maſts, and the lower yards, not more than 6 or 


7 feet. This is the new mode or faſhion of ſtriking yards and top-maſts, 


and often have I ſeen a great Fleet riding ſo, when my heart has ached 
for them, and ſorry bane been to 7s ſome of them part their cables 
and drive a-ſhore with their yards and top-maſts, as I have mentioned, 
inſtead of making their ſhip as ſnug as poſſible, in order to ride out the 


Anchors aad 


cables to be 


eaſed of any 
ſtrain on them 
when it can be 
done. 


gale. This is not an Officer like ling: and as the anchors and 


cables are often the ſeaman's laſt ſhift, hope and ſecurity, when it is 


ſtormy weather, in a Road-Stead or on a lee-ſhore; it is then the ſeaman's 


all depends on them. I muſt in this place beg leave to make one 
obſervation more, which is, when any thing ha got as much weight 
or ſtrain upon it, as it can bear, particularly os ad cables, the leaſt 
additional {train will break and deſtroy them; when a ſeaman conſiders 


this circumſtance, N naturally ſuppoſe bs would take particular 
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care that no aid ſhould ever be pet on ins tha 15 could | prevent, 


An officer with” 


be judged of by 


his actions. 


When he conſiders his very exiſtence depends on them. 

To make a ſhip ſhug when ſhe is at anchor in a " "OP is a as en 
that fhews the Seaman and Officer, as much as any thing I know; and 
every Seaman that ſees the Officer prepare his ſhip properly to ride out a 


_ ſtorm, at an anchor, will give him great credit for it; but if he does 


To make a ſhip 


ſnug in blowing 


weather, 


the top gallant 
yards. 


To lower the 
lower yards, and 


ſtrike the top 
gallant maſts. 


To ſtrike yards 
and top-maſts - 


and point the 
top-ſail yards 
to the wind. 


To make a ſhip 


ſnug in a violent 


ſtor m. 


not perform that part of his duty like a Seaman, he will be blamed, 
cenſured, and condemned, by every judicious Seaman and Officer, that 
ſees, or hears of him, or of his injudicious conduct; they muſt think 


him deficient of profeſſional knowledge, abilities, and experience. 


I Will ſuppoſe a ſhip riding at an anchor, in a Road-Stead ; 0 I 
have ſaid in the foregoing pages much about anchors and cables, and 


how to prepare a ſhip to ride out a ſtorm, and what ſcope of cable 


ſhould be given to a ſhip in ſuch caſes, I therefore ſhall ſay nothing more 


of it in this place, but ſhall proceed to what relates to making a ſhip 
' ſhould be made ſnug, to ride out a ſtorm ans at anchor i in A Boa: | 


Stead, or elſewhere. 
To get down 


ſnug, to ride out a ſtorm, &c. and what follows, will ſhew how a 


I will ſuppoſe it 1s . wakes.” and it comes on to 1 05 


freſh gales; in that caſe it 3s W to get down the top gall _ 


ards. 
? J will ſuppoſe the 8 to come on to De ſtrong cales z 1 in that 
cafe it is cuſtomary to lower the TORE: AHN ; and: . the top 
gallant maſts. 

I Will ſuppoſe it bad I and it comes on to blow hard cakes; 
it that caſe it is cuſtomary to ſtrike the yards and top-maſts, if the 
lower yards have not been lowered 1 80 0 and to MI the Ws yards 
to the wind. 


I will ſuppoſe the ws til increaſing, S that it comes t blown 


violent ſtorm, and the thip 1 is in danger a parting from her anchors and 
cables. In this caſe it 1s ouftomary” to get the top-gallant maſts down 
upon deck, and to lower the top-maſts cloſe down with their croſs trees 


on the caps of their lower maſts, and to get the top-ſail yards fore and 
5 8 28 on aft 


n 
OY 


(dae) 


1 


aft in the tops, to b TR the mizen yard, and ftrike the mizen 


top-maſt, to rig in the ib boom, and get the ſprit fail yard fore and aft 
along the bow. ſprit, or in a great 8 to get it upon deck, and to 


lower the lower yards cloſe 0 and to get them as much fore and 
aft as poſſible; * ding this e r is made ſnug for riding out the 


e 
But ſomething more may 0 T9 98 been. done, when the "HR 


has been very violent, and of long continuance, and a ſhip is riding 


near a lee ſhore, and ſhe ; is thought- to be in great danger, and is cat 


I have been doing many times in the Cole of my ſervice, which is, 
to get the top-ſail yards down, upon deck, and to unrig the top-maſts ; 
by doing this the ſhip is made more ſaug than before, and will ride 
leſs ſtrain on her anchors and cables. 

The ſeaman's laſt ſhift when in ſuch a ſituation, as before- 
mentioned, and on a lee ſhore, and the ſhip is thought to be in 
imminent danger; in order. to fave the ſhip and mens 1 it has 


been thought expedient to cut away the maſts, for the preſervation of 5 | 


ſhip. This is a terrible expedient, but Neceſſity has na Law. I bleſs m 
God, during my long ſervice, this never happened to me, though 1 325 


known it happen to many. Sometimes through fear and confuſion, it has 


been done without any real neceſſity; when I conſider this, and the 


A ſhip made as 
ſnug as ſhe poſ- 
fibly can be in 
a violent ſtorm, 


The ſeaman's 
Jaſt expedient in 
a ſtorm. 


many ſevere trials the ſeaman muſt expect to meet with in the courſe of 


ſervice, makes me ſay, How good a man, a ſeaman ought to be, and how 
many good qualities he ſhould be poſſe efſed of, when fo much depends on his 
© own conduct. This thought alone, I ſhould think would make him 
careful, diligent, and vant in all things, relative to his profeſſion. 

1 will 1 1 a ſhip at anchor on a lee ſhore, in bad weather, and it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to get her under ſail, as it is found hazar- 
dous for the ſhip to remain any longer in the ſituation ſhe is in, and 
therefore every endeavour muſt be a and every expedient tried, to 
get the ſhip under tail, in ſuch a manner, that ſhe may not come nearer 
the lee ſhore, 1 in getting under fail ; this is | again a trial, for the expe- 


rienced | 
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4 rienced ſeaman to diſplay his knowledge and abilities, as a x Seaman, 


To a. a ſhip 


under ſaii when 


riding at anchor 


in bad weather 
on a lee ſhore. 


n av Oer 
I will ſuppoſe the ſhip at anchor on a leevihore,: as eee Une 
and there is a rough ſea, and an 1 high wind, and the ſhip muſt through 
neceſſity be got under fall. The yards and topmaſts up, if not, 
they muſt be got up; the firſt thing to be done is, to conſider 

Which way you will caſt your ſhip's s head; I will ſuppoſe you 
intend to caſt her head to port, ſo that ſhe may be on the ſtarboard 
tack, when got under fail, ſuppoſing that to be the way ſhe will clear 

the land beſt; admitting that to be the caſe, T will get the end of my 
ſtream cable, or the 0 of a very good hawfer, out of. the aftef port, 
on the ſtarboard quarter, and paſs the end forward, and put it on with 


a rolling hitch, upon the cable the ſhip rides by, and bring it to the 


capſton, and heave it tight, and I would then prepare all things for 
ſetting my alls, and will ſuppoſe the top-ſalls to be double or cloſe 
| reeft. I will haul i in the larboard braces of the after yards, and brace 
them ſharp up, and the ſtarboard braces of the head yards, and to have 
the fore main top maſt and mizen ſtay fails ready for hoitting, and the 
f mizen ready for bauling out. I would then looſe the tophails as quick 
as poſſible, and ſheet them home, and looſe the courſes at the ſame time, 
then place hands ready to cut the cable and ſpring, and have hands 
placed ready for filling the head-fails, and for hauling on board the 


main and fore tacks as expeditiouſly as poſſible. The men being ſtationed, 


and all things ready, the helm to be put to port, then cut the cable, 
the ſpring will caſt the ſhip's head the richt way, and at the ſame time 


will give her a little headway ; and N the ſhip' s head is caſt enough 
for 55 ſails to be full, then brace about the head yards, fill the 318 


and cut the ſpring, haul on board the main and fore tacks, and ſet 
the courſes as ſoon as poſlible, and hoiſt the fore main top-maſt and 


mizen ſtay ſails, haul out the mizen, and trim all your ſails to the 


beſt advantage, to ſtand cloſe hauled upon a Mug, and endeavour to claw 


. off a lee ſhore. 


Havin 8 
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Having ſaid much; an dwelt long upon the ſubject of a ſhip at anchor, 
in different ſituations, and in all ſorts of weather, and have ſaid as much 
as I think may be neceſſary for the inſtruction of ſeamen in general, which 
1 1 hope will be found of ſome advantage to them, I ſhall now begin with 
= the. ſubject and nature of welthing a ſhip' s anchor, caſting her, and 
x getting her under fail, eng 55 working her to tad, both in 
fair and foul weather, under the various circumſtances and difficulties 
that oy Occur. a 


Anchor i in a Tide's way, the Wind and Tide going the ſame way. 


x will: ſuppoſe the ſhip hove ſhort on her anchor, in order to weigh, 
the larboard braces, and the ſtarboard braces of the head, fails are hauled 


right a-head, and the mizen is ready for " bauling out, and every thing 
prepared for weighing the anchor, the jib and ſtay-falls are alſo 10065 
ready for hoiſting. 1 you are dubious of the ſhip's caſting the way you 
would have her, as you now want to caſt her head to port; in this caſe 


3 


ot 
_— 


larboard fore bowline, which will have a powerful effe& upon the 


the helm, =T to put it to ſtarboard, till the anchor is away, and keep 
it ſo as long as the tide runs aft, but as ſoon as the ſhip looſes her way, 


through the water, which ſhould be ſtrictly Ces, and then to put the 
helm hard to port, the water acting upon the back of the rudder, will 
caſt the ſhip out the right way; "ut as ſoon as you are ſure the ſhip 
will caſt the right way, the helm may be put a-weather, which will 
prevent the ſhip! s falling too much off from the wind, it being then on 
the ſtarboard bow. The head fails may be ſquared until the anchor is 
hove up, and the mizen hauled out; it ſhould be the ſeaman' s endea- 


do your. 


To Capt. a Ship ws the Starboard T; ack, get her head to Port, when at 


and the top- ſails are hoiſted, and the after yards are braced ſharp up with 


in as much as may be neceſſary for caſting the ſhip, the wind is nearly 


I would let fall the larboard clew garnet of the fore-fail, and haul up the 


ſhip, in caſting her. In this ſituation, you are to pay ſtrict attention to 


and the tide ceaſes to run aft, and the ſhip begins to have ſtern- way 


To eaſt a ſhip 
when the w.nd 
and tide are 
ruuning _ the 
ſame way. 


TS caſt n ſkip 
when it is no 

ride, or ſlack 
Water. 


To caſt a ſhip 
on the larboard 
tack when the 
wind is a point 
or two on the 
ſtarboard bow. 
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vour to heave bis s anchor up: as. ſoon as polite and to lor it ere 


he makes fail. 


: 7 0 Cap a Ship pe, 10 Starboard 7 ack th her wad to Port, when it ir 


till Water, or there is no Tide. 


1 wall Goble the ſhip hove ſhort on her anchor, and wy is no ade 
the top- ails are hoiſted, and the after yards are braced ſharp up with 


the larboard braces, and the head fails are braced ſharp up with the 


ſtarboard braces, and every thing is ready for weighing the anchor; in 
this caſe, the helm is to be put to port. If you are dubious of the ſhip's. 


caſting the right way, then let fall the larboard clew garnet of the 
| feretat and aut up the. larboard fore bowline, till the anther is away, 


and when it is away the foreſail may be hauled up, and the helm may 
be put a-weather, to prevent the ſhip's. falling too broad off, as- ſhe has 
freſh ſternway, and the head fails may be ſquared, and the mizen hauled 
out, until the anchor is hove up, then the helm to be put a turn a lee, 
and if poſlible, to ftow the anchor before. you make ws where you | 
have room to do it. 


To Caft a Ship on the Larboard 1 Tuck, or wwith Ber Heal to Starboard. 1 
riding in a Tide t way, with the W ind a Point, ar two Prints on the 
Starboard Bow, 


I will ſuppoſe a ſhip at . in a harbour, where Wat is not room 


or ſpace to work a ſhip, and you want to get your ſhip under fail, to 


go up or down the harbour, and there is not room to caſt your ſhip. 
with her head to port, and the wind is two points on the ſtarboard 

bow. In this caſe, it will be impoſſible to caſt the ſhip's head to ſtar- 
board, or to get her on the larboard tack. What 1 is to be done? In this 


caſe, I would carry out a ſmall anchor and hawſer, on the larboard 


bow, and take the hawſer in on the larboard quarter, and when 
J was a peak with the bower anchor, and the windward tide begins 
to make, T would heave my ſhip's ſtern up by the hawſer, and 


| bring the wind on the larboard bow; I would then looſe the three 
: rop-fals and hoiſt them, and brace the after yards ſharp up with the 


ſtarboard 


(x x 
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and ſtay fails ſuppoſed to be ready for hoiſting, and put the helm to 
| ſtarboard, you may then weigh your anchor, and get under way, and 


clear the ſhore, and run wt or down the harbour, as it may bo neceffary 
to do. e 17-1: 175 


2 0 72 a ; Ship upon the 1 1 Tack i 5 De with the Wind righ | 
a. head to turn or 'veer ber Jars round before the . when there i 1s but 


little ſpace or room. 


In this caſe, I will fappoſs the ſhip a peak vpon der bal her; the bes 


fails ſhould only be looſe ; I would hoiſt the fore top-ſail, and looſe 
the foreſail in the brails, and brace the head yards ſharp up with the 


larboard braces, hoiſt the jib, and fore top-maſt ſtay-fail, and haul the 


larboard fheets flat aft, and if there 1s a lee tide running at the time you 


are ready for weighing the anchor, the helm ſhould be put to port, to 


bring the wind a little on the larboard bow, then I would weigh the 
anchor, the helm to be kept to port till the tide ceaſes to run aft, 


To caſt a ſhip - 


on tae larboard 
tack when the 


wind is right a- 
head, and clear 


her ihort round 
when there is 
but little room. 


which ſhould be noticed by the water along ſide, then to put the heli ; 


hard to ſtarboard, on a lee, and when the ſhip gets ſtern way, the water 
will a& very powerfully on the back of the rudder. In that direction 


to turn the ſhip's ſtern to windward, whilſt the wind acting at the 


fame time upon the head fails, being a-back, will box her ane upon 
her heel, ſo as to bring the wind almoſt aft, by the time ſhe looſes her 
ſtern way ; when the ſhip will ceaſe falling off, and ſoon get head way, 
which ſhould be attended to, and then the head fails to be braced about 
flat with the ſtarboard braces, and the helm to be ſhifted to hard a- port; 


at the ſame time your ſhip will wear, and ſteer, and be under command 


of her helm and fails. 


0 o tack a Ship when in a 8 Situation to a Rough Sa, es her 
flaying may be thoug hs doubtful, and it may be Dangerous if the Ship 
miſſes Stays, ſuppoſed to be upon the Larboard Tack. 


Such circumſtances certainly deſerve attention. As ſafety may depend 
upon good management, the ſeaman at this time ſhould be thoughtful, 


8 2 .  teady, 


To tack à ſhip 
In a rough ſea 
when her ſtay. 
mg is doubtful. 


* 
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fleady, and collect al the knowledge t that experience has farnithba 150 


with; every thing ſhould be ready and clear, the people properly 
ſtationed, the fails, air trimmed, the ſhip conned, and well ſteered, 


juſt full and by the wind, but to be a good full, that ſhe may have freſn 
way through the water, to make her tay, and if it is a rough ſea, to 


take the advantage of the firſt ſmooth time, when the ſhip has as much 
head way upon her as can-be expected, to haul down the jib and fore 


top-maſt ſtay- ſail; if ſet at ſuch times it is of great ſervice (and indeed 
it ſhould be done at all times when the ſhip is to be put about) and 


not to put the helm a-lee all at once, but to put it gradually down a- lee, 


and not to call out the helm's a- lee, but to call out ſtand by and be all 


ready, by which the people will know the helm is a- lee, or is putting 
a-lee, until the fails begin to lift or ſhake, and then to call out the 


helm's a- lee, to let go the fore - ſheet, fore top bowline, &c. but the fore 
top- ſail braces to hag particularly attended to, to let go the lee brace, 


and haul in the weather brace a little juſt enough to ſhake the fail, and 
as ſoon as the fail takes a- back, to haul in the 105 brace again, as much 


- as not to lift or ſhake the fail; and if the ſhip ſeems ſlack in ſtays, it has 


been my cuſtom to have a man by the lee brace. of the fore yard, to 
check a little of it, to bring the foreſail a-back, which I have always 


found to anſwer my expectation: If the ſhip comes too, ſo as to bring 


the wind to be a point on the weather bow, or within a point of being 


right a-head, I would diligently obſerve when the ſhip had loſt. bor 
bead. way; and order the helm to be put from hard a-lee, to hard 
a-weather, off tacks and ſheets, and haul main- ſail, the wind being on 


the weather bow, ſwings the yards ſharp round, which helps the ſhip's 


ſtern round the right way, and aſſiſts her in ſtays, and the helm being 


put a-weather, and the ſhip s having freſh ſtern way, helps her abr : 
- the main tack may be got cloſe Reg whilſt the head fails becalm the 


fore leech of the main "an main top-ſail, at the ſame time, the wind 


blowing aſlant on the after leech of thoſe ſails, acts jointly with the 


„ to turn the ſhip's ſtern ſo as to bring her about the right way; 
when a ſhip comes about at ſuch times as thoſe, ſhe is ſure to have 


| freſh 
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freſh "eg way by the time the head Halls are hauled, or it is time to call: 


haul off all, therefore the helm ſhould be ſhifted from being to port or 


a- lee, to hard to ſtarboard, or hard a- weather, till the (hip s ſternway 


ceaſes; the water acting upon the weather ſide of the rudder, prevents 
the ſhip from falling rod off from the wind, which the helm when 
hard a-lee octafions, whilſt the ſtern- way continues, ſo that the 


weather braces of the head fails ſhould be well attended, and kept well 


in, to prevent the head yards from flying fore and aft, as they will do 


if it blows freſh, and to keep the head ſails ſhivering, that the fore tack 


may be got eafily on board, and when the ſhip 85 loſt her ſtern way, 


then to ſhift the helm a- lee, and when the ſhip 1s perceived to come too, 


the head ſails to be trimmed ſharp, and the bowlines hauled, &c. &c. 


When a ſhip is failing upon a wind, and it blows freſh, and the 


bowlines are well hauled, and all the fails are properly trimmed, the 
lee braces of the top fail yards ſhould be let go. A Reaſon given for it, 
viz. When the lee braces are let go, and there i is a chopping head ſea, 
the ſhip will have a pitching motion, and as ſhe ſends forwards, the 
top fail yards will ſwing a little with the motion of the ſhip, which will 


add to the ſhip's way heagh the water, and make her fail faſter, but 


if the lee braces of the top fail yards are kept faſt belayed, it is a great 
diſadvantage to the ſhip's failing, and there is a great riſque in ſprioging 
the top fail yards. I have . many top fail yards carried away in 


the ſlings, by keeping faſt the lee brace at ſuch times as thoſe that I 


have mentioned. 


— 


On Box-haulin ng a Sp, though moſt Ty es termed by Seamen, Fox- 


_ hauling. 


1 oſt bs obſerve, that many advantages as well as ſafety, often 
depends upon this being properly put in practice, for it oftens happens that a 
ſhip refuſes ſtays, when there is not room to wear in time, ſo as to 
avoid danger, by the common method of working a ſhip, therefore, 


To Box-haul a 


* ſhip when ſhe 


refuſes ſtay ing. 


whenever a ſhip is in a dangerous ſituation upon a lee ſhore, or other- 


wile, 
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lk ſorde expedient yy andy be thou ght of, and Mitaht 
done, to ſave the ſhip from ruin, and to fave mens lives, therefore 1 


will ſuppoſe all hands upon deck, and the ſhip is prepared for ſtaying, 
or to be put about, though the wind and ſea are fo high, that we are 


not to expect the ſhip will ſtay, or come about, but the people are to be 


told what is meant to be done if the ſhip will not ſtay, that they may 


be prepared to work the ſhip, in the following manner. The ſhip ſuppoſed 
to be on the larboard tack, the helm is to be put a- lee in the uſual i manner, 
fore ſheet and fore top bowline let go, and the ſhip put in ſtays, and it is 
perceived the thip does not come too, or ſhe ſtops coming too, before ſhe 


brings the wind a-head, it is then certain ſhe will not ſtay, therefore ſhould 
be immediately 1 boxhauled, by keeping the helm hard a- lee, and haul off all, : 
by bracing about all the Furcht the head as well as the after fails, and haul- 


ing up the lee fore and fore top bowlines, up mizen, and haul down the 


after ſtay fails at the ſame time. The wind will then act upon the ſails 


thus a-back, and the water upon the lee ſide of the rudder by the ſhip's 


ftern way, will box the ſhip ſhort round upon her heel, with her ſtern 


up to the windward, far enough aft for the after ſails to draw full 
the right way, and to act with the helm, which muſt now be ſhifted 


from that fide where it was hard a-lee, when the ſhip was tried to ſtay, 


to that ſide that was hard a-weather when the ſtern way ceaſes, ſo that 
the head-way with the wind fo far aft, will readily bring the thip round 
on the other tack ; the main and fore-tacks may be ly > got in aboard. 
When the wind is upon the quarter and ſhivers the fails, the main 
| ſheet to be hauled aft, and the after fails braced up and trimmed ſharp, 


as the ſhip brings the wind more aft, which will help her round the 


faſter, till the ind comes on the other quarter, then the mizen and mizen 
. ſtay-fail may be ſet, to take the right way to bring her to the wind, 


while you tend and trim the head 535 as the ſhip comes too, and bring 


the ſhip cloſe to the wind, with all the fails N trimmed and the 
bowlines hauled, &c. _— 
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| Further Remarks on Box-hauli 8 a $hi 2 


1 abline: a ſhip, may be proved to be the ſureſt and en 
1 to get a ſhip under the command of the helm and fails, to 


anſwer many occaſions in little room, as well as to wear and to bring 
her from one tack to the other, with the leaſt leſs of ground to leeward, 
when a ſhip refuſes ſtays. A ſhip in box-hauling, may be ſaid to make 


two half boards, firſt 1 running - with her head, and then with her ſtern 


5 up in the wind, by which two motions, a ſhip well managed, rather 
gains to wind ward, and bring the wind almoſt aft by the. time the 
ſternway ceaſes, ſo that the ſhip is under the command of the weather 


helm and the after fails, to bring her ſhort round on the other tack, with 
the firſt of the headway, in which time only it is that the ſhip goes any 


thing to leeward, worth notice in box-hauling, which ſufficiently ſhewys 


its utility ; therefore it ſhould always be put in practice on thoſe occa-- 


fions, by putting the ſhip in ſtays, though it is known ſhe will not 
come about with her head to windward; "Jud in a gale of wind and 


T Y 
gained by box 
hauling, : 


high ſea, or when there is not people enough to manage and haul the 


1 ſails at the ſame time, the after ſails as may be hauled, and the 
fore ſheet hauled cloſe aft again, when. it is perceived that the ſhip 


has not done coming too, and ſo wear the ſhip round on her heel, 
keeping the helm 5 a-lee, till the ſternway ceaſes, and then the 


helm to be put hard a-weather, and great attention to be paid to the 


management of the head fails ; 5 the wind is well aft, to ſquare 
the . and to trim the head ſails as before- mentioned, and 
bring the ſhip cloſe to the wind, with all the fails PREY trimmed, 


and the bowlines hauled, &c.. 


7 — 


To fray a Ship in moderate Weather, with all Jer Sails fot, and wed to 
| Windward 


No ſhall ſuppoſe a ſhip in e weather, with all her ſails ſrt; and 
ſhe is turning to windward. This is a circumſtance that deſerves ſome 
attention 


Another method, 


ot box-hauling 
a ſhip, if ſhect 
handed. 


Conſiderations 
on put ting a 
ſhip about, ard 
working to 
wirdward. 
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Putting a ſhip 


about in moda- 


rate weather. 


136 9 


3 


( a 


attention of the e Who is to conſider what it is, that ike. 4 


| ſhip come about; or ſtay, or work to windward ; he is to conſider that 
it is the fails that give the ſhip freſh way through the water, which 


makes her feel her helen, by which the is brought about from one tack 


to another, with the aſſiſtance and help of the fails, and with the 


prudent management of the experienced, ſeaman, from whom much is 
to be expected. Though there ſeems no great art in putting a ſhip 
about and working her to windward, yet this is a thing that every 
ſeaman does not rightly underſtand, and therefore milivatagernent | in 
working a ſhip, has often produced ill conſequences, much trouble and 


perplexity, and a ſhip gets an ill name, as being unmanageable in ſtays, 
and in her working to windward, when the hiſcarriage Ties intirely in 
the ſeaman, in his not having een or {kill enough to work the 


ſhip in a proper manner. 


Of putting a 8 er in à proper Manner, when foe is turning . 
Windward. | X 


I will ft uppoſe it moderate weather, and the ſhip on the e tack, 
and all her ſails ſet, and all hands are upon deck and properly ſtationed, 
ready to put the ſhip about. I would haul down the jib and fore top- 
maſt ſtay fail, I would order the helm's- man to put the helm a- lee, but 
would not call out the helm's a-lee till the fails begin to lift or ſhake, 
and then to call out the helm's a-lee, let go the fore ſheet, and fore 


| top bowline, &c. but the fore top fail bricks to be particularly attended 


to, to let go the lee brace, and haul in the weather one a little, Juſt 
enough to Make the ſail, and as ſoon as the fail takes a- back, to haul in 


the os brace again, as much as not to lift or ſhake the fail, and if the 
ſhip ſeems ſlack in ſtays, it has been my cuſtom to have a man by the 


lee brace of the fore yard, to check a little of it, to bring the fore-fail 
a-back, which I have always found anſwer my expectation. When 


the wind is about three points on the weather bow, I would cry off 
' tacks and ſheets; and when the wind is about a point on the weather 


bow, or within a point of being right a-head, I would call, haul main 
fail, 


on > =O 
fail, and would diligently obſerve, when the ſhip had loſt her head way, 
and order the helm to be put from hard a- lee to hard a-weather, get the 


main tack aboard, and trim the after fails, and when the 1 355 was 
about three points on that that was the lee bow, the ſhip having ſtern way, 


I would ſhift the helm from hard a- lee to hard a-weather, to prevent the 


ſhip's falling too broad off, which the water taking the back of the rudder 
will prevent: when the after fails begin to be full, I would haul off all, 

taking care to keep in the weather braces of the head fails, till the ſhip 
ceaſed falling off, to get aboard the fore tack, and when the ſternway 


ceaſes, then to ſhift the helm a- lee, and as the ſhip gathers headway, - 


and comes too, to haul aft the fore ſheet, and trim the head fails, and 


haul the bowlines, hoiſt the jib and fore top-maſt ſtay-fail, and the ſhip 


will be in proper order on the ſtarboard tack, and ready for being put 
about again in the ſame manner as before. 

As I Rive mentioned particularly the management of the fore top-fail 
braces, in putting a ſhip about, I will Why give my reaſons. When 
the Officer who works a ſhip calls out the helm's a-lee, I know it 1s but 
too cuſtomary for people who attend the weather braces of the fore top- 
fail and top gallant fail, fo as almoſt to ſquare the faid yards, which 


they think helps the ſhip in coming about, but this is a miſtaken idea, 


for it has the contrary effect, it ſtops the ſhip's head-way through the 

water, and is the principal cauſe of her not ſtaying, for as the ſhip 
loſes her headway, ſhe loſes the power of her helm, (which is the 
principal cauſe of her coming about) with the afliſtance of her fails 
properly managed, as before-mentioned, and inſtead of hauling in the 


weather „ ſo much, ſo as to deaden the ſhip's way, they ſhould 


be only hauled in a little, juſt to ſhiver the fail, and as the fail takes 
a- back, the lee brace ſhould be hauled in again as much as they can, 


to help the ſhip about ; this will not ſtop the ſhip's way, as when the 


yards are ſquared right athwart the W s noſe, which is contrary to 
ſenſe and reaſon. 


And in putting the ſhip about with the jib and fore top- maſt ſtay-fail 
ſet, I have ſeen many inſtances of ſhip's in company, being baulked in 
2 ars 


On the manage 
ment of the 
fore top-ſail 
braces, when a 
{ſhip is to be put 
about. 


On the mæanage- 
ment of the jib 
and fore top- 
maſt ſtay- ja J. 
when aſhip is to 
be put about. 


SINE 


2p 


: FO 


(18 ) 


; 8 chat means. The people on the n either: let go lies e 
too ſoon, or too late, and are ſo intent in getting the jib and fore top- 


maſt ſtay- ſail ſheets over the other way, to Bie themſelves trouble. 1 


| have ſeen thera haul the weather ſheets over before the wind has been 
a-head, by which the fails have been made a-back fail, and has as ſuch, 
acted againſt the ſhip ſoas to prevent her ſtaying or coming about. This 


1s a ſufficient reaſon for hauling down the Ab: and fore top-maſt ſtay-ſail, 


The ill effects 


of the jib and 


fore top-maſt 
ſtay-ſail, after 
the ſhip is put 


about. 


Further Re- 
marks on a ſhip 
rurning to wind- 
ward in narrow 
ſeas, or in pilot 
water . | 


before the ſhip is put in ſtays. 5 
Another reaſon I would give is; that £ a ſhip ſhould ſtay with thoſe 


| fails out, the ſheets are les flat aft, before the fails are full, which | 


makes the ſhip fall broad off more than ſhe would do, if they were 
hauled down, by which means the ſhip loſes W in e to 


windward. i 


When a ſhip i is turning to windward i in narrow ſeas, or in pilot 1 
great allowance ſhould be made for a ſhip's ſhooting a-head in ſtays; 


after the helm is put a-lec, a faſt failing ſhip will ſhoot a great diſtance, 


for which proper allowance is to be made ; for the want of ſuch allow- 
ance being made, I have known ſhips ſhoot aſhore, or run on ſands 
or dangers that have been near them ; and very ill conſequences have f 


- enſued. from it. 


* 


Some Ads and Obſervations of the Method and Manner of making a 
Ship Snug, and preparing her for a Gale y HO, when the * is at 
Sea, and under Sail. 


This is another tranſaction that ſhews the Seaman and the Officer, as 
much as any thing I know, and if properly performed, will do him much 
credit, and his 85 will be approved of by every judicious ſeaman, 
and though they do not ſee his actions, they will hear of it, and wall 
either 2551800 or blame him, as his conduct may deſerve. 

A ſhip being at ſea, in moderate weather, of courſe will have all her 
fails ſet, but on appearance of bad weather coming on, the ſeaman will 
take in his fails as the gale increaſes, When a ſhip 3 is put under double 

5 reeft 


( 239 * | I. 


— 


ron top-ſails, i it is cuſtomary to get down the top- galant yards, and when 
the third reef is taken in the top- ſails, the weather ſheet ſhould be clewed 
up, and the lee-ſheet ſhould be ſtarted and partly clewed up, for the 
conveniency of reefing the fail, and it may ſo happen, that it may be 
neceſſary to clew the fail up entirely. 1 have known many fails ſlit in 
hauling out the weather reef tackle, occaſioned by not clewing up the 
weather ſheet. It 1s cuſtomary to ſtrike the top-gallant cls, and to 
hand or take in the mizen top-ſail. 


The Gale keeps increaſing with a great ſea, it is judged proper to take 
in the top-ſails, as the ſhip rains and makes water, to take in the top- 
| fails, the weather clewline to be hauled up firſt; and alſo the maſts and 
rigging. has been much ſtrained, the judicious ſeaman will then begin to 
think now to make his ſhip as ſnug and as eaſy as poſſible ; he will get 
the top-gallant maſts down upon the deck; the top-fails being tianded, 
he will brace the yards to the wind, and he will get the Auditing fail 
| booms from the lower yards down upon deck, that they may be reidy 
for reefing the courſes, and he will rig in the Jib boom, and get the 
ſprit-ſail PRE in upon the deck. The rigging in the jib bio and 
getting the ſprit- ſail yard in upon deck, is a great efernent to the ſhip and 
bowſprit, nothing can be done that is more neceſſary. The ſhip is now 
under her courſes, and it blows a ſtorm and there is a very great ſea; 
it blows ſo hard that the ſhip will not bear her courſes, the judicious 
ſeaman then will ſee what is next to be done. It is thought proper to 
lay the ſhip too under a main-ſail, the fore-ſail and mizen muſt be 
| hauled up with great care and caution, to prevent ſpliting the fails in 
taking them in. Of this I ſhall ſpeak more off in another place. To 
haul up the weather clew garnet of the fore-fail firſt when taking in the 
fail, I will ſuppoſe the fors- and mizen hauled up, lower down the 
fore and mizen yards, reef the fore-fail, and reef and ballance the mizen, 
and have thoſe fails ready for ſetting. 
The gale increaſes to a violent TORY with a monſtrous great ſea, 
and the main-fail is more than the ſhip can bear, or it is thought im- 


poſſible for the canvaſs of the ſail to bear the ſtorm; in this caſe, it 
T LE 15 


< #40 ) He 


| 18 algen proper to take! in the mitt fl, and to lay the thip too, wider 

„„ 2e a reefed and ballanced mizen; but then, how to take in the main-fail, 
1 is a thing of ſuch conſequence, as to require great care and attention, 

to do it without ſplitting. the fail; it is a matter that requires both 

judgment and experience, the uſual way of hauling up the main- Fail 

_ will not do; many things muſt be done preparative to taking in the main- 

1 ſail in a violent ſtorm, many things muſt be done to ſave the ſail from being 

plit and blown away, and perhaps ſuch an actident happening, may be the 
the mala in loſs of the ſhip's maſt, or things of very ſerious conſequence. hap- 
| "WES. pening. The firſt thing to be bs, ſhould be to. fix preventer clew 


— | | 
D 27 2 garnets, then to have three ropes put over the main yard, and put down 


a . wee wh before the ſail, taken under the foot of the fail, and Carried he to the 


one to the Jobs ends, one to the! fon: part of he quarter e 
and one upon the main deck, that one rope that leads on the main 
deck to come over the main- yard, near the jeer blocks. The rope that 
leads to the fore part of the quarter deck, to be about the quarter of the 
yard, and the rope that comes to the gunwale, to be as far out upon 
; the yard as it will lie. I have been ſpeaking of the weather yard arm, 
the like to be done to the lee yard arm, and when all is ready pre- 


pared, you muſt watch a favourable opportunity Vu: p the 725 
fail, 6% £0: Hehe ther Heel, Aal Lal. „ 


1 « hp. * J ſhall ſuppoſe Fs mizen to be reefed and ballanced, ma the mizen 
444 ballanced , yard ſwayed up, and mizen in ready for ſetting, and you have all ready 
| 2 for hauling up the main-ſail, then obſerve when the ſhip 1 is falling off, 
Fg 7 15526 far as he uſually has done, and ſhe is coming too again, then fland : 
Sub when the ſhip is to come too as high as ſhe” will come, then haul 
Re Mag the mizen and haul up the weather Sew garnet of the main: ſail, the 
weather buntlines and leechlines, and the thics ropes before ſpoke of 
that go over the yard, which will prevent the fail from ſhaking, and 
will haul up the weather yard arm of the fail very ſnug. By the time 


you have done this, the ſhip will be falling off as far as "this will go, and 


4 


as 


IE 141 H | 


" us ſoon as ſhe is come too again, then haul up the lee clew garnet of 


the main-fail, the lee buntlines and leechlines, and the lee yard ropes, - 


as before-mentioned, that go over the yard, which will prevent the fail 
from ſhaking, and will 5401 up the lee yard arm of the ſail very 


ſnug; you may then ſquare the main yard, and lower it down for 


Net 5 the fail, taking care to have good rolling tackles on the weather 
yard arm, of which the yard nckle. makes one. 


The main yard ſhould be lowered pretty low, in order to reef the 


fail, on account of the great number of men that will be required in a 
large ſhip, to be upon t the yard to reef the fail, and when the yard is 


high up on the maſt, the mens weight is a great additional ſtrain to the 
as. rigging, and ſhip, and it a nerd the mens lives, which 


ſhould always be a principal conſideration with a judicious Officer, 
and to take care to top the lee yard arm well up, to prevent the 


ſhip's rolling it in the water when the men are upon the yard, reefing 
c the fark + 


Again, if I found the ſhip to 156 too, well under a reeft and ballanced 
mizen, and the ſtorm was likely to continue ; in that caſe, when the 
main-fail was reefed, I would furl the fail and ſway the yard high 


_ enough to ſet the reefed main-fſail when wanted, and point the yard to 
the wand, as I think all the yards ſhould be, when the ſhip is lying 


too, as it gives the ſhip a little headway, and makes her more lively in 
the ſea, and prevents her having ſternway, which has proved dangerous 


to many ſhips; their having ſternway, and at the fame time meeting 


with a towering reſiſting ſea, has ſtruck the ſhip with ſuch Roe: 
that has ſtove in her . and done her much damage; this is a cir- 


cumſtance that ſhould be carefully guarded againſt, and, as I have 0 


before mentioned a ſhip in lying too, under a jefl and ballanced mizen, 
it behoves me to ſay ſomething about the helm. I would put the 
helm in midſhips, or not more "thai half a turn of the wheel a-lee, 
and would do the fame if the ſhip was lying too under a main-fail. 
Men may be kept to the wheel or helm, and fteer the ſhip. I failed 

| in 


| main-ſail· 


To reef the 


Caution in reef - 
ing the main- 
r 


* 


To brace the 


yards to the 
wind, a reaſon 
given for ſo V 


doing. : 
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It blows ſo bard 


that the ſhip 


cannot bear the 


reeft and bal- 


lanced mizen. 


( 142 Y: 


in a ſhip many years, abd we allways ſteered her when lying too, under 


a  main-fail, and found it anſwer every good end and purpoſe. 
I have faid above, the ſhip is lying too, under a reeft and ballanced 


mizen, and under this fail the lies too very well, but as it is a violent 
ſtorm, and a very high ſea, and though the mizen is reeft and ballanced, 
yet there is a very great ſtrain on the mizen maſt, the mizen yard being 
aloft, and the force of the wind being ſo great, it is feared that the 


mizen maſt is in danger, and it is alſo eabed that the mizen fall, or 


courſe cannot bear the force of the ſtorm, and ſhould it give way, 


the ſhip would fall off in the trough of the ſea, which may. occaſion the 


loſs of all the maſts, and may be 605 a very fatal conſequence, which muſt be 
prevented if poſſible ; in this caſe, the judicious ſeaman muſt again imme- 


_ diately employ all his thoughts and ſkill, that experience has furniſhed 


A {torm, mizen 
contrived, and 


how to ſet it. 


him with, and an immediate expedient muſt be TOON EO is as 


follows, viz. | 1 15 


Take your ſpare fore ſtayſall, and put a proper number of gromets or 
cringles to the after leech of the fail, and prepare a rope bonne to go the 
mizen maſt-head, abaft the maſt, and reeve the rope through the gromets 


or cringles that were put to the after leech of the fore ſtay ſail, as before- 


eben and ſet the rope horſe as tight up as you can, by this means 
the ſail will be ſet in the following manner. The after leech, when it 


was a fore ſtayſail, will be now the maſt part of the ſail; the head of 


the fail will {till be the hoiſting part of it, the ſheet part, when a 
ſtay ail, will now become the tack part, and the tack part, when a 


ſtayſail, will now become the ſheet part. This I call a ſtorm mizen. 


To take in the 


mizen, and 
lower down the 
mizen yard. 


When you are all ready for hoiſting the ſaid fail, take care to keep it to 
the leeward of the mizen yard, 5 a favourable opportunity when the 


ſhip is come too, as high as ſhe will come, to take in the mizen, 
and lower down the mizen yard, as low as you can, and to ſet the 


ſtorm mizen, which I have found by experience to anſwer very well, 


and you will find your mizen maſt much eaſed, and your ſhip will 
| be much more comfortable, 


—_— 


Some 


4 
| Y | | IJ 


Souls: "ITY A Obſervations. ade 071 l 1 and manner of taking 
in Shi ps fails, in bad and Horny Weather, through the nuſtaken idea of 
JSeamanſ#ip, by which means great numbers of fails have been ſplit, and 
much damage has been done to the Mafir, Yards, and to the Ship, and 
have often been the a uy the loſs of the Moſt 


1 ſhall ſuppoſe A ſhip upon A wind, and in a gale of Wind, and ſhe 
has her topfails ſet, but it comes on to blow = hard, they are obliged 
to take in the topſails, the common way of taking in the . is, 
to haul up the lee clewline firſt, which, by the great force of the 
wind, occaſions the lee part of the ſail to ſhake and beat in ſo terrible a 
manner, as to ſplit the fail, and ſometimes the fail has been ſplit and 
ſhaken all to pieces, and blown entirely out of the bolt rope. This is a 
fact ſo generally known, that the truth of it will not be doubted; this 
ſhews a great abſurdity in ſeamanſhip, when the fail may be taken in 


with eaſe and ſafety, without ſplitting a thread of the canvas, in the 


following manner, . 

Ae ſhip. is upon a wind, and it — — a 5 of wind, and the 12 
will not bear her top-fails, therefore they Rey be taken in. In this 
caſe, I would act in the following manner, I would haul up the weather 


up with great caſe, then man the lee clewline, buntline, and ſpilling 
line, then eaſe off the lee ſheet, haul up the lee clewline, buntline, and 
ſpilling line, have the weather brace well manned, and as ſoon as the 
ſail begins to ſhake, haul in the weather brace, and ſquare the yard, 
the Ea will lie very quiet, and the men may go up and furl the fail, 
and when that is done, to point the yard to the 4 1 have found by 


of taking in the top-fails in a gale of wind; 
method, they will find it fo. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe a ſhip upon a wind, in a 0 of wind, and Kot is under 
her courſes, and it blows ſo hard that they are obliged to haul up the 
| foreſail, 


and 510 who will try this 


Tyhe old way of 


taking in the 
topfails 8 
per, 


The oroper way 
to take in rhe 
the topfails 
without doing 
any injury t 


the ſail. 


clewline firſt, and the buntline and nile line, which will be hauled 


The Author has 
practiſed this 
method of 


taking in the 


topſails near 40 


Fears. 


experience, that this method is by far the beſt, eaſieſt, and ſafeſt way 


The old way of 


taking in the 
courſes very 
Imprqper. 
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cuence of ſplit- 
ting a ſail in 
hauling it up or 
taking it in. 


The proper way 
of taking in 

courſes without 
doing any injury 
to the ſail. 
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| TTY and lay the ſhip too under a main Gil The common way of 
taking in the courſes, foreſail or mainſail, is to haul up the lee clew. 


garnet firſt, which by the great force of the wind, occaſions the lee 
part of the fail to ſhake and beat about in ſo terrible a manner as to 
ſplit the fail, and ſometimes the fail has been ſplit and ſhaken. all to 
pieces, and blown entirely out of the bolt rope, and blown all away 
from the yard, and more particularly, ſhould the clew garnet give way, 
which it is apt to do, from the great force of the Vita, and weight of 
the fail, which has frequently happened; when that happens to be the 
caſe, the fail is, or muſt be inevitably loft; the ill conſequences attending 


that, every ſeaman knows. This is a fact ſo generally known, that 
the truth of it will not be doubted. This ſhews his great abſurdity in 


ſeamanſhip, when the fail may be taken in with caſe and ſafety, without 
ſplitting a thread of the canvas, in the following manner, viz. j 
A ſhip is Tn a wind, and it blows a ſtorm, and the ſhip Will not 
bear her courſes, therefore the forecourſe or foreſail muſt be taken in, 
or in other words, muſt be hauled up; in this caſe, I would act in the 


5 following manner, I would have all my men ready to perform this ſervice, 


I would haul up my weather clew garnet firſt, and the buntlines, and 


leechlines, which will be hauled up with great eaſe, then man the lee 


clew garnet, buntlines and leechlines, and the weather fore brace, 
then eaſe off the fore ſheet, haul up the lee clew garnet, buntlines and 
leechlines, and when the fail begins to ſhake, Fol in the weather 
brace, ſquare the fore yard, and the fail will be quiet, and you may 
lower down the fore yard and reef the fail, taking care to top the lee 


yard arm well up, to prevent the ſhip's s rolling it in the water, when 


the men are upon the yard reefing the fail, ting care to have good rolling 
tackles on the weather yard arm, in which caſe, the yard * may 


ſerve as one; when the ſail was reeft, I would furl it, and ſway the 
yard higher up, high enough for ſetting the reeft foreſail, and brace the 


yard to the wind, as all the yards "ſhould be when the ſhip is 


Jying too, as before · mentioned, for the reaſons therein given. 


. I ſhall 


7 8 145 ) = 
A ſhall endeavor to gy ſomething more with Nip to a ſhiv' 8 lying 


too in ſtormy weather. I therefore ſhall ſuppoſe the ſhip lying too under 
a reeft and ballanced mizen, or under a ſtorm mizen, as Peſbre⸗ men- 


tioned, there are ſome ſhips will lye too beſt under a main-fail, or 


a reeft main- ſail, ſome under a reeft and ballanced mizen, ſome 8 a 
reeft fore ſail, and reeft and ballanced mizen; in this laſt caſe the ſhip will 
certainly forereach more, if it is t thought neceſſary for her ſo to do, to 
clear any particular iſland, headland, or dan cer ; ſome ſhips will lie too well 
under a main and mizen ſtay-fail, but 1 40 not mean the new faſhioned 
mizen ſtay-ſail, which is prepoſterous, beyond all reaſon, and he, 
whoever he was, that contrived that ſort of ſail, could not be a Seaman, 
it being more of a ſquare fail than a ſtay- ail. The fail I mean for a thip 
to lye too under, is the triangular, or three cornered migen ſtay-fail, it 1s 
fit to ſet in a ſtorm, and ſome ſhips will make good weather under a 
main and mizen ſtay-fail, with all the yards braced forward, which 
will give her a conſtant headway, and will make her lye too with the 
Selten ſafety. This is a ſnug fail, and the {hip may weather out the 
Nenn with ſafety therewith. 
I ſhall ſtill ſuppoſe the ſhip i ina ſtorm, and you ſhould avs occaſion 


to ſet your reeft main- ſail or fore-fail, or both; the firſt thing to be 


obſerved is, that your yard is a proper height for ſetting the ſail, the 
next thing 1s, the method to be taken how to ſet the al ſo as to run no 
riſque in ſplitting i it; take care to top well up the lee lift, fo that the 
tack or clew of the fail may reach to the cheſt tree, and to have a pur- 

chaſe ready to bouſe the tack on board expeditiouſly, and do not get the 


clew of the fail too cloſe down, it is better not, it lays leſs ſtrain on 


the tack and on the clew of the fail ; the tack being a- board, eaſe down 
the lee clew garnet carefully, and haul aft the ſheet as expeditiouſly as 
poſſible, to prevent the ſhaking of the ſail, and overhaul the lee lift, and 
brace up the yard, and get a preventer brace and a preventer lift, on the 
weather yard arm, and Raul them well tight, to ſuccour the yard, which 
ſhould always be done. When the "of is put under her courſes, in 


U | order 


The Offerent 
ſcäls a ſhjp may 


lye too under 


in a ſtorm. 


A ſhip may lye 


too under a 
cloſe. reeied 
main topſail on 
the cap, as long 
as ihe can bear 


that ſail it will 


keep a labour- 
ing ſhip qu:eter 
than any other 


ſail. 


{ 


To ſet the 
courſes in a 
ſtorm when 
they are rected, 
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Ho to ſuccour 


the weather 


clew of a ſai): 
nn a ſtorm, &c. 


— 


order to Taccour the lower yards, ty ſhould be hauled "ry rg "4 


that purpoſe. 
It was the cuſtom wah Pas PTD, . pes ky the . were 
fa in a ſtorm, to get a good luff Tackle to the outer buntline cringle, 


on the foot of the ſail, to the weather gunwale, as nearly upon a line 


with the foot of the ſail as poſſible, and to bowſe it well tight, in order 


to ſuccour the clew of the fail, and alſo to get another luff tackle to 


the lower bowline cringle, on the leech of the. {ail to the cheſt tree, as 


nearly upon a line with "the leech of the fail as poſſible, in order to ſuccour 
the clew of the fail, and it has alſo been cuſtomary to put a good pre- 
venter ſtopper on the weather clew of the fail, to ſuccour the main 


tack, to prevent any accidents happening to the ſail, ſhould the tack 


give way, which has happened in ſtormy weather, and alſo to paſs the 


lee fore and main tack aft, and take them in at port, or where they 


To wear a ſhip 
in a ſtorm, 

when under her 
courles, or reeſ- 
ed courſes, when 
the ſea runs very 


den. 


will lead beſt, and haul them well tight, to ſuccour the fore and main 


1 &c. Ke. 


— 


4 


To wear a a Ship in a Storm when 1a 4 Courſes, or reef Courſes, and 
| there 1s a very hi. 'gh Sea. | 


I will ſuppoſe it blows a ſtorm, and there 1s a very high ſea, and 


the ſhip is under her courſes, or reeft courſes, and it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary.to wear the ſhip, the judicious ſeaman will confider well how this 


important part of his duty is to be performed with ſafety, propriety, 


and judgment; as there is a great riſque in performing this ſervice in a 


violent ſtorm, I therefore ſhall beg leave to fay what I myſelf would do, 
was I in a ſhip in this ſituation. 

I will ſuppoſe the ſhip to be on the barboard tack, all hands being 
upon deck and properly ſtationed, and they being acquainted with 
the duty that is intended to be performed, which they ſhould be 
night or day in ſtormy weather, and all things being ready, I would 


ent to watch a ſmooth time to wear the ſhip; when that 
opportunity offered, I would haul up the weather clew garnet of the 


main-fail firſt, buntlines, and leechlines, and the yard ropes, as men- ; 
tioned i- in taking in the fail in a ſtorm, [See Page 140] then man the lee 


cw 


— 


( | 147 ) 


EN Ie” : * 0 1 


dew garnets, buntlines, and letelifines; me rope, 250 weather main 


brace, eaſe off the main ſheet, haul up the lee clew garnet, buntline, 


leechline, and yard rope, and when the fail begins to ſhake, ſquare 
the main yard, but not ſo much as to back the ſail, to deaden the ſhip's 


way, then put the helm nearly a-weather, and by degrees hard a-weather, 


eaſe off a little of the fore - ſneet, let go the fore bowling, and round in 
2 little of the weather brace, and as the ſhip wears, ſquare the main 
yard and top it to ſtarboard, and have all things ready for hauling on 


board the larboard main tack; the ſhip is wearing, and has brought | 


the wind on the ſtarboard quarter, eaſe off the fore ſheet, and riſe the 


fore tack, and ſquare the fore yard, haul up the ſtarboard clew garnets, 


buntlines, leechlines and yard ropes, and as the ſhip wears, and the wind 


18 brought well aft, I would hawl up the larboard clew garnet of the 


foreſail, buntlines, leechlines, and yard ropes ; by this time the ſhip is 
right before the wind, I would keep her fo, until I got the larboard 


main tack on board, I would then man the main ſheet well, and bring the 


ſhip to the wind gradually, keep hauling aft the main ſheet as the ſhip 


comes to the wind. On the larboard tack, and when the ſhip is brought 


cloſe to the wind, and the main fail properly ſet, the yard braced znd 
| the bowline hauled, &c. I would then, if neceffary, ſet the forefail 
and top the yard to ſtarboard, in order to get the tack on board eaſy, 
| then haul in the ſtarboard brace, and haut on board the foretack ; 


when it was on board, eaſe down the leeclew garnet carefully, and 


hawl aft the fore ſheet, brace up the yard, and 91 the fore bowline, 
and the ſhip will be under her courſes on the larboard tack, then brace 
the topfail yards to the wind, and ſhift the rolling tackles on them, 
haul well tight the lifts of the weather fore and main yard, and get 
preventer SEW on them, and haul them well tight to ſuccour the 
yards, alſo paſs the lee fore and main tacks aft, and 9 them in at Port, 

or where they will lead beſt, then haul them well tight, to ſuccour the 
fore and main ſheets, Ke. &. 


Nor. Let it be obſerved, That in my Dir 1 5 wearing a ſhip 
under her courſes, and bringing her to the wind on the other tack, 


U2 1 8 


Caution in 
wearing a (hip 
under ber 
Courſes. 


— 
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I wiſh 255 AFR would rightly underſtand me: 1 firſt 1 up ts 
mainAil, as mentioned in that paragraph, and when the wind is well 


aft on the ſtarboard quarter, I haul up the weather clew garnet of the 


foreſail, &c. and when the wind is nearly aft, I haul up the larboard 
cle garnet of the foreſail, buntlines, leechlines, &c. and keep the ſhip 
9 before the wind, until I get the main tack aboard, and haul aft 


the main ſheet, as the ſhip is brought gradually to the wind; the 


ſeaman's great care ſhould be, in performing this important part of his 
duty, that the ſhip in wearing in a ſtorm, when there is a great ſea, and 


the ſhip is flying at a great rate through the water, then im bringing 


Obfervation © 
be noticed, 


To wear a ſhip 


wheu lying too 
or reeft mainſail, and there is a neceſſity to wear the ſhip, and to bring | 


under a main- 
ſail or reefed 
mainſail. 


the ſhip to the wind. On the other rk all the care, caution and 


circumſpection in a man's power ſhould be uſed in bringing the ſhip to 


the wind, that ſhe does not meet a high towering reſiding oy ; when 


ſhe is going ſo faſt through the water, ſhould that happen, it might 
prove fatal to the ſhip, as 1 have known it happen, and the ſhip ER 


roſe no more. This is a matter of ſuch ſerious conſequence, that I 


think it would make a man of experience collect his thoughts, and 
make him exceeding careful in performing a ſervice of this kin 4. | 


Dok trol = Wher the ſhip was on the ſtarboard. tack, the 


topfail yards were braced ſharp to the wind, they remain ſo till, after 
the ſhip is wore, the fore yard is {quare with the foreſail in the brails ; ; 


when the ſhip is coming to the wind on the larboard tack, thoſe yards 
being a-back, deadens he ſhip's way, and makes her come too more 
ealy and gradually to the wind, ſo that ſhould ſhe meet with a riſing 
ſea, the will not plunge ſo deep into it, _as when ſhe has freſher way 
through the water. This 1 beg leave to mention, as I think it a 
neceflary caution to be obſerved 1 in wearing a ſhip 1 in a ſtorm. 


7 0 wear 4 $hi when lying ioo under a Main- ſui or Regt Main. ſail, without 
any other Sail ſet. 


or will ſuppoſe a ſhip at ſea in a ſtorm, lying too ade a mainſail 


her t too on the other tack, under the ſame ſail, when there is a very 
great 


6 +49) 


great ſea; I will ſuppo'e all hands upon deck, and they are acquainted 


With what is intended to be done, and every body is placed | 


in their ſtations, ready for performing this material piece of ſervice; 
all things being ready, I would watch the ſmootheſt opportunity of the 
ſea, to wear the ſhip, and when ſhe had come up as far as 'the would 
come, and began to fall off, I would put the helm a- lee, (I will ſuppoſe 
the ſhip in Filing off will have ſtern way, the water will take the back 
of the rudder and make her fall round off, this is my reaſon for putting 
the helm a-lee until the ſhip gathers headway) and looſe the fore ſtay-ſail, 

haul aft the ſheets, and hoiſt the fail, and eaſe off the main ſheet, let 


go the lee main brace, and bowline, and round in the weather brace, 
and as the ſhip gathered way through the water, to make her feel her 
helm, without which ſhe cannot wear, I would then put the helm 
nearly a-weather, and as the ſhip falls off and gathers way, I would put 


the helm hard a-weather, and eaſe off more of the main ſheet, and keep 
_ rounding in the weather brace, taking care to bouſe the ro Illing tackle 
of the main yard well tight, to keep the yard from ſwagging from ſide 
to ſide, and when the ip. is wore ſo far, as to bring the wind upon 
the weather quarter, I would haul up the weather 2 garnet of the 
mainſail, buntlines, leechlines, and yard rope, to keep the fail quiet, 
and when the wind was nearly aft, I would haul up the lee clew garnet 
of the mainſail, buntlines, leechlines and yard rope, then haul down 
the fore ſtayſail, and when the ſhip brings the wind to be a little on the 
other quarter,. haul on board the main tack ; that done, bring the 


ſhip-gradually to the wind, eaſe down the lee clew garnet with care, 


and haul aft the main ſheet expeditiouſly ; as the ſhip comes too, brace 


up the main yard, and haul the bowline ; when the ſhip is brought to the 
wind, then brace about the foreyard and top fail yard ro the wind, they 
before having been a-back, will prevent the ſhip's having had too much way 
through the lea ; if the meets with a towering reſiſting ſea, as mentioned 
in Page 147, in wearing a ſhip under her courſes. All things ſhould be 
done, as therein ee | 

1 failed in a Man of War ſeven years, ſhe was the faſteſt failer in 


the LA. or 3 in the World, at that time. 1 failed i in her from. 


the 


The character 
of a fine ſhip, 
and a falt 


 fayler.. 
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the year 1) 36, to the year 1713 we always ſteered her under a main- 


Mail, or reeft mainfail, and ſhe failed as faſt under this fail, as ſome 


ſhips would do with their courſes ſet, and ſhe wore under her mainſail. 
We never uſed any other fail in wearing her in a ſtorm; when all 
was ready for wearing thip, put the helm a-weather, eaſed off the main 
ſheet, - let go the wine; and rounded in the weather brace of the 
main yard, and ſhe would wear ſhort round, in leſs ſpace than any 


other ſhip could do. She had every good quality that a ſhip could 


have, or more good qualities than any ſhip ever had; ſhe failed 
faſter than any thing that ſpread canvas; ſhe- ſteered Well, worked 
well, and would r her ſails longer than any other ſhip 1 


ever faw ; the ſtowed her men, ſtores 280 proviſions well, and had 

every conveniency and good property that could be wiſhed in a ſhip; 

' ſhe had a full harpin, a raking ſtem, a long floor, and a clean tail, that 
is to fay, a clean or fine run ; her extreme breadth was at the cheſt tree; 


the was fourteen inches broader there than ſhe was at the main maſt, 
or at the mid{hips. Her extreme breadth being ſo far forward, lifted 


her over the ſea without ſhipping much water, and having a round 


bow, it divided the ſea, and ſhe paſſed eaſily through it, Whilſt thoſe 
ſhips not ſo conſtructed, which had a ſquare beak head; plunged them- 


| ſelves deep into the ſea, and their ſquare beak head made great re- 


ſiſtance againſt the ſea, which very much impeded their way rouge 
the water. She was ſtraight ſided, had no hollow in her fide, and birt 
very little tumble home, 4900 was ſtraight ſheered, was not reckoned 
handſome, but was an excellent Man of War, carried twenty-two fix 
pounders, but was built to carry twenty-two nine pounders, having fifteen 
inches more breadth than any ſhip -of her claſs in the ſervices! at that 
time. She had a round bow, not a ſquare beak head, as other ſhips 

had in thoſe days, which was of great detriment to them in a head ſea. 
This extraordinary ſhip, as I will call her, was built by order of a 
Landſman, * and conſtructed by his directions, in oppoſition to the 
Surveyor of the AE at that time, + about the year 1732 or 1733. 
| ' who 
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ap was to build 8 ſhip of the th rate, and Sonic her for 
failing to the beſt of his judgment. The landſman ſaid he hoped 


his ſhip would prove the beſt ſailer. This ſhip was named the 


Dolphin, which I call my ſhip, from my failing ſo many years in her; 
ſhe was ordered to be built at the King's Yard, Deptford ; and the 
Surveyor” ; ſhip, named the e was ordered to be built at 
Weymouth. The Sheerneſs was a) conſtrued as to carry her extreme 


5 of the main channel. or in the EE, 8 TELE commonly called the | 
main chains. Both ſhips were built and launched nearly at the ſame 
time, were commiſſioned and went to ſea together, in 'company with 


ſeveral new floops and bombs that had been lately built, to make a trial 


of their failing; there was in number ten fail; they failed from the 


Downs down Channel, as far to the weſtward-as the Iſlands of Scilly, 
came up Channel again, and went to Spithead ; it was found upon 
their trial of failing, that the Dolphin did not only beat the Sheerneſs 
in failing, but outfailed all the "oft of the ſhips that were in company, 
with great odds; from this circumſtance, the Dolphin became the 
ſhipwright's s envy and the ſeaman's delight. This ſhews that a 
landſman had a better idea of ſhip building, than the generallity of the 
ſhipwrights, or perhaps all of them put 1 6 8 at that time. 
When I conſider the imperfect idea of thoſe people at that time, who 


carried the extreme breadth of a ſhip abaft her midſhips, and ſome 


carried it two thirds of the ſhip's length from forwards, this they did, 
though contrary to common ſenſe and reaſon, which made a ſhip fo 
conſtructed, to hang in the ſea as they vaſt through it, and drag heavily 
on like a wedge in motion, with the ſharp end foremoſt, the farther 
and harder it is drove, the more it hangs and the leſs its motion ; this 
made thoſe ſhips plunge their fore body deep into the ſea, whilſt their 
midſhip and after body hung them in the water, and made them paſs 
heavily through it, which zredtly impeded their failing, nor would any 
reaſonable man expect they could fail faſt, or bear thats fail well under 
thoſe dfadyanitages of colrucuon 3 but ed was the cuſtom. and folly 
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. „„ of the times, acco basis with Mine! acer a not yet bt the 
better of with reſpect to the formation of a ſhip, and what ſhe ſhould be. 
| a My favourite ſhip, 'the Dolphin, was the reverſe of thoſe ſort of 
ſhips I have been ſpeaking of, and therefore 1 ſhall beg leave to give a 
ſhort deſcription of her, and mention 2 few of her good and etraordinary 
= qualities; in doing this, 1 ſhall ſpeak of her bs" 1 ſeaman, and uſe 
5 * 5 | 7 the language of one, as 1 do not pretend to be any thing more than a 
= -. 1 ſeaman, that has had much experience at ſea in ſhips, | 
= 155 ne ipDolin, = _  Herextreme breadth was at the cheſt tree, or at one third of the ſhip's 8 
5 | length from forward, ſhe had a raking ſtern, a full harpin, and a flaring 
bow, and ſhe had a round bow quite up to the top of the forecaſtle, not 
1 . a ſquare beaked head, as the ſhips of thoſe times had; her extreme 
55 | breadth being fo far forwards with her full harpin and her flaring bow, 
lifted her over the ſea without ſhipping much water, and prevented her 
plunging deep into it, and made her fail well in all weathers, and faſter 
than any other ſhip I ever ſaw ; ſhe lifted herſelf up, and glided gently 
over that ſea which another ſhip would plunge deep into; where her 
fore- body went ſhe ſlid on, having no ill- formed midſhip or after- body 
to obſtruct her going through the ea, or her failing faſt. She carried 
her extreme breadth conſiderably above the line of on, when ſhe 
, „ had all in and Was ready for ſea (which, with her great breadth, being 
5 1 broader than any other ſhip of her claſs) made 5 bear her fail well 
In every kind of weather; her extreme breadth gradually increaſed 
full two feet above the line of floataion or waters edge, which gave 
her capacity to bear her fails well, on all occaſions, and alſo contributed 
much to her ſailing ſo faſt; and ſhe having a ſtraight ſide, with little 
or no tumble Hae” was of great advantage to her, as it made her ſhip 
leis water, and made her a PE ſhip in Ch weather than any other 
ſhip; the ſtraight fide threw the ſea from 9% whilſt a ſhip with a 
tumbling hoe fide, with a hollow in it, throws the ſea into the ſhip, 
but ſhe Mtn! ing a ſtraight ſide, made her ſpread her rigging well, and 
gave her great room upon deck: ſhe had a Riche ſide, and 
therefore hs ſtronger, as her timbers were not grain cut, as ſhips are 


obli ged 


FI 
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obliged to be that have a hollow and tumble home in their fide, which 
weakens the ſhip very much, is very detrimental to the ſhip, and 
takes away the ſpace and room from the upper deck, which is one 
of the greateſt advantages a ſhip can have for the people to have room 
to work her in every kind of weather, and particularly in bad weather. 
This ſhip was ſtraight ſheered, and was therefore the ſtronger, as the 
forming of her ports did not cut through the planks and thick ſtuff of 
her ſides and wales, which is the principal ſtrength and ſecurity of a 
ſhip ; this is the caſe in ſhips that have a quick ſheer, which cuts the 
principal ſtrength of the ſhip in pieces, particularly the wales Which 
were intended as the principal ſtrength and ſecurity of a ſhip. This 
is done merely for ſhow, or the Look of the ſhip. In ſhort, this ex- 
cellent ſhip, was fo wiſely and properly conſtructed, that it did 
great credit and honour to her conſtructor, whom I always have 
thought muſt have taken his plan from the Finny train, and that too, 
from fiſh of the greateſt ſpeed in ſwimming, who in general have their 
extreme breadth about the ſhoulders, hh 1 to the extreme 
breadth of a ſhip, being at one third of her length from forwards, and as 
fiſh of ſpeed have always a fine after part or body, ſo had this ſhip, ſhe 
had a long floor, a fine or clear run, her ſtern poſt nearly upright, or 
with a very ſmall rake, which made her ſteer and fail the beſt of any 
ſhip in the World. This character ſhe had as long as ſhe was in being, 
which was many years, but did not bear the fa name. 

A new ſhip of that name being built about the year 1752, of the 
ſame rate, and was built on the fame plan that the other 20 gun ſhips 
were, that I have before- mentioned, who failed no better 1 a tub. 

1 happened to meet this new Dolphin in the Mediterranean, about the 
year 1754, I failed from Gibraltar with her in a ſhip I then commanded, 
belonging to London, who was deeply laden, and was not reckoned a 
good ſailer; we were bound up the Streights, as was the new Dolphin ; 5 
I kept her company two days, the failed but very little better than my 
deep laden ſhip did ; and had my ſhip been in a proper trim for failing, 

I am fully perſuaded ſhe would have failed as faſt as the new Dolphin, or 


perhaps faſter, - This ſhews what a claſs of ſhips thoſe new 20 guns 
'X | ſhips 


. „ 15.) 55 
i Hs" were, and Vos different from my favourite ſkip, 5 Old Dolphin 
who would have failed the new ſhip of that name out of fight in 
a few hours. If our ſhip conſtructors of thoſe times. were now living, 
how eaſy a thing it would be to convince them of their error, and their 
miſtaken ideas of ſhip building; and it might be wiſhed that the people 
of the preſent times would pay more attention to buſineſs of this kind, 
and not fo blindly follow their own capricious whims and fancies, like 
thoſe that went before them, whoſe actions were full of error, as what 
has been ſaid will plainly prove. 5 - 
iT muſt here alſo further beg leave to res; that during the ſevery 
years J failed in this favourite ſhip, the Old Dolphin, we never carried 
away a maſt or yard, though all that time in actual kgs and prin- 
cCipally in War time. | _. 
Remarks and There was a great number of 20 gun dige built in the year 1740 1 


bſervati 5 
N and 1 741, which were conſtructed to carry 22 guns nine pounders, 


lph d the 
3 and 4 carriage guns three pounders, which they did, but were neither 


Nr and 111. one thing nor A other, that is to ſay, they were neither fit for Men 

| | of War nor Merchant Ships; ſo improperly were they conſtrued, that 
any common Merchant Ship would fail as well. I have been at ſea in 

company with ſeveral of them in the Dolphin, who could run them out 

of ſight in a few hours; thoſe ſhips were tubs to her ; ſhe had a round 

ns: they were built with a ſquare beakhead, which was much againſt 

them in failing againſt: a head ſea upon a wind ; they might look at the 

enemies is. or perhaps frighten them away, but they never could 

catch them by failing. The Ame ſurveyor remained in office when 

thoſe ſhips were bulk; had they been conſtructed from the plan of the 

Dolphin, what a ſet of uſeful ſhips they would have been to Govern- 

ment in clearing the ſeas of the enemies Privateers and ſmall Cruizers, 

which greatly annoyed our trade in that War, but ſuch are the weak- 

neſſes and prejudices of men in power, that nothing rational can convince 

them of their error, though the error was even dangerous to the State, 

if not iD; it might be diſadvantageous to the Public at large, as it really 


was. 


I muſt 


\ 
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D muſt . beg leave to give a Proc of the uſe of the Dolphin by 
* faſt ſailing; we were cruizing in the Bay of Biſcay, a ſingle ſhip, in 
the month of June, 1741, it Was blowing pretty freſh, 18 ind 
WSW. we were upon a wind on the larboard tack, at 4 A. M. we 


ſaw a fail in the wind's eye of us, at ſo great a diſtance that ſhe was 


; hull down, or the foot of her courſes in the water, ſhe was ſtanding to 


the NW. as we were, we immediately gave chaſe, got up top gallant 
yards, and ſet the fails on the ſingle reeft top- ſails, it blew very freſh in 


ſqualls, which obliged us to take in our top gallant-fails ſeveral times, and 


as often as we handed the fails we got down the top gallant yards, and did 


ſo ſeveral times in this chace; we were an exceeding well manned 


ſhip, as the Dolphin always was, we had occaſion to tack ſeveral times 


to get to windward in the wake. of the chaſe, were ſure we could 
come up with her when we got in her wake, and we had her right 
a-head of us, the chace kept her wind, and carried all the fail ſhe could . 
at 10 A. M. we got into her wake, by this time we perceived her to 
be a Cruizer and a ſhip of Force; cleared ſhip for action, at paſt 
11 the chace hoiſted Spaniſh colours, we ſhewed ours; at noon came 
up with her, fired but one gun at her, and ſhe ſtruck her colours, 
thus we came up with a faſt failing ſhip in eight hours, who, when we 
firſt ſaw her, was 4 or 5 leagues right in the wind's eye of us, a great 


proof of our ſhip's good failing, the chaſe proved to be a Spaniſh ſhip, a 


Privateer of 22 guns and 200 men, had been out but 6 days, had taken 
nothing. She had a tallowed bottom, was well fitted and found, and 
was an excellent failer. In the courſe of the year we took ſeveral other 


Privateers. This ſhews the uſe of a faſt failing ſhip, and had any of the 


new built 20 guns ſhips been where the Dolphin was, they could not 
have performed the ſervice the Dolphin did. 

This ſhews what a great expence Government was put in building 
a great number of 20 gun ſhips; I believe not leſs than 3o fail, to 
anſwer no end, but to deſtroy a great quantity of timber, and to bring a 
needleſs expence on the Nation, without anſwering any good end or pur- 


_ pole; and it I might be allowed to carry the 73 55 idea a little further, I 
©, | muſt 


} 
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muſt beg kave to EY that 1 do not think matters were much enticed 
in the late War, with reſpect to the i improvement of ſhip building in the 
Navy in general, particularly the Line of Battle Ships. I will venture 
to ſay, it cannot with propriety be called an improvement in the con- 

| ſtruction of ſhip's, whatever it may be in the increaſe of their numbers, 
Which upon trial were found to be fo improperly conſtructed, that they 
neither failed well, nor did they carry their lower deck ports high enough 
to open them, ſo as to fight their lower deck guns, even in moderate 
weather, nor could thay ſtow the men or ſtores well, nor had any 

one good property; many of them were obliged to have their maſts and 
yards reduced, a ſeventy-four to a Ginty-fou?; and ſixty- four to à ſixty, 
and when all was done, were found to be very improper ſhips, and 
with reſpect to their not bearing their ſail, or carrying their lower 
deck ports well, may be caſily areountes for by every ſeaman of judg- 
ment; more might be ſaid, but prudence forbids it, let thoſe who 
have more e power, - and knowledge of naval 5 ſay Op 
. 
A Line of Battle Ship ſhould be large and capacious, ſhould be 
conſtructed to carry her fail well, and to ſtow her men, ſtores, and 
- proviſions well, and to carry her lower deck ports high enough, fo as to 
be able to open them and to fight her lower deck guns in tegie weather, 
when the enemies ſhips can i ſo. If the can't do this, "the cannot 
anſwer the end of a Line of Battle Ship. 
The more formidable a Line of Battle Ship appears, the' more ble 
her appearance is to intimidate the enemy, which would have a very 
good effect; but what is commonly called a ſnug looking Line of Battle 
Wink might produce the contrary effect ; and this is but a natural 
eee | 
A Line of Battle Ship ſhould carry her extreme Keg a 
above the line of floatation; when the ſhip bas all in and ready for ſea, the 
ſhip's extreme breadth ſhould be gradually increafing from the line of 
floatation, or water's edge, to nearly as high as the fills of the lower deck 
ports, this would give the ſhip a capacity to bear her fail in every 
kind 
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| kind of weaker, and walls contribute 0 to her failing faſter, and 
would make her carry her lower deck ports better. 


I ſhall here beg leave to mention what I heard a great ga — 8 


Who ſeryed with great reputation in the late War, and whom I knew ſpoke 
from experience. He ſaid it was a melancholy circumſtance to mention, 
that an Admiral commanding a ſquadron or a fleet of Engliſh Men of 
War, and happens to fall in with the enemies fleet, whom he thinks 
he is equal to in point of force, and wiſhes to give them battle, and 


orders a number of his beſt failing ſhips a- head to attack the van of the 


enemies fleet, who come up with, but cannot engage them, as they 
cannot open their lower deck ports, therefore it Py 55 no end in comin g 
up with the enemy if we cannot engage them. I hope this will prove 
what I have before ſaid, to be a true repreſentation. of the defects or 
miſconſtruction of ſhips of that claſs. 

I muſt here beg leave to mention once more, my favorite ſhip the 
Dolphin ; 15 like. a man wrapped up in the idea of a favorite fine 
woman, cannot refrain from entering into the moſt laviſh praiſes of her, for 
which I hope the reader will eg and excuſe me, as he would a lover 
| ſetting forth the excellencies of his miſtreſs, and hope what I am going 
to relate will prove of ſervice to ſeamen in general, and will 100 of 
ſome inſtruction to them; as my intention is, that all I write or fay, 
ſhould be of uſe to them, With reſpect to their profeſſional know- 
ledge, what I am going to relate is a Circumſtance worthy the 
reader's attention, . 5 
In the latter end of the year 1740, we were ondered in my 

favorite ſhip the Dolphin, to Leith Road in Scotland; we failed 


from the Nore, and had proceeded as far on our way as Burlington 
Bay, near Flamborough Head, where we put into and e ee Y 


the wind being contrary, and lay two days, in that time there was 


collected in this Bay a great number of ſhips all bound to the northward, 


to the amount of 70 fail, which we counted, it being War time; they 
thought themſelves ſafe under the protection of a Man of War from 
the enemies Privateers, who had been preug brief on that coaſt in the 
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courſe of the ſummer; Dig the time we lay in "this Bak) our 
Captain, who was a good ſeamän and officer, the winter being already 
ſet in, and the weather very ſevere, he prepared our ſhip for bad weather 
in the following manner, we, got down the top gallant yards, ſtruck 
the top gallant maſt, and got them down upon deck, and got all the 


( 15 ) 


F 
\ 


top hamper out of the tops, got the ſtudding fail booms off the lower 


yards down upon deck, got up final ſtumps inſtead of top gallant maſts, 


got in the ſpritſail yard. upon deck, and ſtruck the mizen topmaſt ; 
and made the ſhip as ſhug as "ods: ; thus was the ſhip prepared 
for a ſtorm, which was very providentially done, when the reader 


comes to hear what follows. ; = a 


On the laſt day of October, 1740, the wind came e round againſt the 
Sun from the N and NNW, where it had been during the time we 


lay in this Bay, to WNW, W, WSW and to SW, with drizzling 
rain, but moderate weather (a ſure prognoſtick of bad weather). About 


8 o'clock in the evening we weighed anchor, and ſailed out of 


Burlington Bay, as did moſt of the ſhips that were in the Bay, and 
Ropes our courſe to the northward along ſhore, and though it was 
pretty moderate weather all night, with a conſtant drizzling rain, we 
were under double reeft topline, foreſails, and ſtayſails, yet it was 
not judged proper to let out any of the reefs of the topſail, ſo cautious 
were we of bad weather. Though the wind was large, we continued 
an eaſy ſail all night, being apprehenſive of a change of wind and bad 


weather. Thi 8 o'clock in the morning we were off Sunderland, 
diſtance between 3 and 4 leagues, the wind ſaenly flew to the northward, 


and blew freſh, which took us a-back ; we trimmed our fails and ſtood 
in ſhore towards Sunderland, the wind flying to the northward, the 
thing we were fearful of, and apprehended all- night, when we were 
about 3 or 4 miles from the ſhore, the pilot judged it proper to tack the 
ſhip, and ſtand off ſhore to the eaſtward; this was about 9 AM. was 
then under our courſes and double reeft topſails, the ſhip was put in ſtays, 
and as the ſhip came' to, the wind veered, and came round from the 
north to the NE. and ENE, but notwithſtanding the wind veering 
| | ſo 
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fo faſt, the ad nayed, "hich was a miracle; juſt as the wind was 
a-head, and we hauled mainſail, that inſtant came on a moſt tremendous 


\ 


. ſtorm of wind at EbN and eaſt, which was right on ſhore, with a 1 Nov. 24, 


a tremendous - 


heavy fall of ſnow, which gave the ſhip ſo great fleraway; that I thought 
the would have gone down tern foremoſt, however the ſhip paid "of 
the right way, was obliged to let fly the topſail ſheets, and take them in 
as well as we could, and was alſo obliged to haul up the foreſail, ſo great 
was the ſtorm, and ſo piercing cold, "That men could hardly exiſt in it; 
we got our topſails handed, by g getting g yard ropes round the fail, or batling 
them up that way, for the ſail beans wet and fo frozen that the men had 


no power on them with their hands, the main tack was not on board 
by a great deal, the clew of the fail was 6 feet above the gunwale, 


and the main ſheet was not hauled aft as it ought to have been. The 
foot of the fail was 5 or 6 feet from the main ſhrouds, the ſail being ſo 
badly ſet cauſed it to blow and fag againſt the main ſtay, which ſn 
chafed a great hole in the main 2 which no human being could 
prevent; got a preventer ſtopper on the weather clew of the main ſail, 
and got the lee main tack aft, to ſuccour the main ſheet, and ſteered 
the ſhip under the mainſail, who at this time flew through the water at 
a great rate. * Though the ſhip was flying through the water at a 
very great rate, under a main fail only, and badly ſet, it was thought 
_ the ſhip could not clear the ſhore, as we were ſo near it, and at this 
time we could not ſee the ſhip's length, the fall of ſnow was fo- great, 


and upon a conſultation of the Officers and Pilot, they were unanimous 


in opinion that the ſhip could not clear the ſhore under a mainſail, and 
therefore 


* 


9 The unfortunate ſhips that were in company with us, in number about 6o or 70 fail in 
all, bearing ſo near the ſhore when the ſtorm came on at EbN and Eaſt, at q o'clock on the 
iſt of November, 1740, a fatal day to hunderds of poor ſouls. Theſe being all light ſhips, went 
| a-ſhore upon their broad fide, with their ſails flying over their maſt heads, the men, to ſave 
themſelves from being waſhed overboard or drowned, all got up in the tops and on the rigging, 
but alas! ſo pierceing was the cold, that they were all froze to death, as they ſtood or clung: 
to the rigging, and not a fingle ſhip that was in Chaco eſcaped ſhip-wreck, 
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| e it was e to wh if 10 ſhip b bear the e as ER 
Was irnpoſſible to reef it, we ſet the foreſail, but alas! the ſhip 8014 
not bear it for two minutes, ſhe would haye run herſelf under water, 
- we was obliged to haul up the foreſail and lower down the foreyard, 


to caſe the ſhip, or ſhe would have foundered, ſo that look Which 


way we would, death appeared inevitably certain; ; if we carried fail, 
we mult be drowned at ſea, and if we did not carry fail we muſt meet 
our fate by the ſhip's being drove a ſhore. A diſmal proſpect. The 
ſhort time the foreſail was ſet, the beſt bower anchor was waſhed 
away from the bow; that being the lee- ſide, the cables came between 


decks, was obliged to take off the bucklers, and cut the cable to let 
the anchor go dear of the ſhip; in doing this, there was ſo much 
water came into the ſhip at the bawſeholes, which all ſettled to leeward, 
inſomuch that it was feared the ſhip would not bear the main fail; the 


lee gunwale fore and aſt, was conſtantly under water; it was judged 


the ſhip muſt be immediately relieved or founder, the *twixt decks 


were full of water, the water was over the caſk in the hold, and over 


the cables that were coiled: there, and a ſick Quarter-maſter, who lay 
in his hammock in the cable-tier, was obliged 1 to be hauled up by 
x rope to prevent bis being drowned; without heſitation, it became 
abſolutely neceſſary to throw the lee-guns overboard, , which was as 


expeditioufly done, as the nature of things would admit, as they were 


many feet under water, and the carriages floated over the gunwale 
and drove a- ſhore in the neighbourhood. of Scarborough; "he thips 


name being on the carriages, gave riſe to the report that the ſhip muſt 


have been joſt off that place. The beſt bower anchor, which was on the 
lee- ſide, and all the lee-guns and cartiages which were thrown over 


board by great dexterity 10 reſolution, nk the ſhip bear her fails in | 


this 1 much better, though ſhe ſtill conitinued, the lee gunwale 


under water, and the waters were up to the lee commons of the 


hatchways, fore and aft, and all the pumps conſtantly going, and could 
but juſt keep water from gaining on the pumps; the wind roared like 
thunder, the fea mountains bigh, che fall of now ſo great, that you 


: | Could 


* ,- 


© _—_ 


1 not 02 the 1 of the thip;- and the weather ſo piercing cold, 
that the men could not ſtand at the helm more than a quarter of an 
hour. In this dreadful ſituation, we failed, or rather dragged along ” 1 10 
the Yorkſhire: coaſt, expecting to have gone a-ſhore about Scarborough NB 9 
or Whitby, and never expected that we could have cleared or whathered 0 _ 
Flamborough Head, and every time the ſea ſtruck the ſhip with any 
great force, which it often did, we imagined the ſhip ſtruck upon the 
' ſhore. In this painful anxiety, we run along the coaſt till it became 
dark, when we ſuppoſed ourſelves as far to the ſouthward as Flamborough | 
Head; . the wind and weather {till the fame; by this our anxiety 
was not leſſened, or in the leaſt abated, for though we had cleared a 

part of the coaſt, we little expected to have done, 5 fear and 

apprehenſions were ſtill great, the Lemon and Oar Sands with ſeveral | 
other dangers, and alſo Yarmouth Sands, were what we feared we 
| ſhould not weather, and therefore was in dread of the conſequences ; | 
but it pleaſed God, we weathered them all about midnight, and ſuppoſed 
- ourſelves as far to the ſouthward as Yarmouth Sands; about four o'clock 
on Monday morning the ſtorm began to abate a little, at fix o'clock the 

ſtorm was much abated, at eight the ſtorm was quite abated, it only then 
2 blowing ſtrong gales with heazy weather, ſaw a Dutch Pilot Boat, 
and ſpoke her, who informed us they came out of the Texel that 
morning at five o clock, and that it bore NE of us diſtance about 3 leagues; 
at this account we were very much ſurprized, we did not think we could 1 _—_ 
have. been near the coaſt of Holland; the wind at this time about ENE — + | aj 
ſtrong gales, bore away for Orford Neſs, and made it ; run up Swin, - 4 
got the buoy of the Nore that evening, with hearts filled with gratitude 
to God for his gracious preſervation and remarkable dctiveraizes! of us; 
when the ſhip was put before the wind, ſhe heeled a ſtrake and an half 

to ſtarboard, though the had no guns on that fide, and the beſt bower 

anchor was gone * that bow. Thus did our favorite ſhip perforn 
wonders, 28d by God's bleſſing ſaved all our lives, we being the only 
ſhip that eſcaped ſhipwreck, of all the fleet that were off Sunderland 


when the ſtorm came on. 
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As 1 3 ſaid en about taking in fails, 1 the ſhip was upon a 
wind in ſtormy weather, I ſhall now ſay ſomething of the manner of 


* 


| taking 3 in fails when the ſhip is failing large, or before the wind. 


When a ſhip is failing in the wide Ocean, and has room enough to 
range in, and being on her voyage, the judicious ſeaman being very 
intent on the miking his voyage as expedicious as poſſible, will of Wulle 


carry all the fail he ean with prudence, but it ſometimes happens, and 


has often been found, that he has carried his fail too long, and the beſt 


A ſhip ſailing 
large before 
the wind in a 


gale of wind, 
the topſails to 


be reefed. 


How to reef the 


main topſai] in 


a gale of wind, 
when failing 
large, or before 


the wind. 


ſeamen have been puzzled how to take in the fails LE the gale has 


- been haſtily increaſing, and a great fea riſing with the wind. As this 


is a ſituation I have often been in, I ſhall give 0 opinion what 18 beſt | 


| to be done upon this occaſion. 


I will ſuppoſe a ſhip at ſea, and filing latte; or before the wind, 


and the wind comes on to blow a briſk gale, which has obliged them 


to haul down the ſtudding fails, and take in their top gallant Tala: the 
ſhip being now under what is called a plain fail, viz. under her three topſails 
and counties; or if right before the wind, under her topſails and fore fail, the 


mizen topſail lowered down, the wind is encreaſing, it comes on to blow ſo 
ſtrong that it is neceſſary to reef the topfails ; How is this to be done? 


the ſhip is going large, or before the wind, and the wind is increaſed to what 
we call a 2 of wind, How are we to reef the topſails? they cannot be 


reefed in the ſame way that they are reefed when the ſhip is upon a 


wind, the queſlion is, n are they to be reett ? 1 anſwer in the 
ſollowing manner. : 

The firſt confidetation | is, how to make the ſhip as ſs as Loſfile, and' 
to make her ſteer well by taking in the after fail, elew up the mizen 


| topſail, cloſe reef and hand or furl it. IT would then bunt the mainſail, 
lower the topfails down upon the cap; if the wind was mote inclined 
. upon one quarter than the other, I would call that the weather quarter ; 4 
in order to reef the main topſail, it may be neceſlary to act in the 


following manner. I will ſuppoſe the wind to be nearly aft, or a little 
upon 2 85 quarter, I will ſuppoſe it to be the ſtarboard quarter; 
in that caſe I would haul in the ſtarboard brace of the main and main 
total yard, and have all my people ready to clew up the main n topfail, 

in 


* 


would endeavour to keep it ſo dy the ſteerage of the ſhip, and trim the 


head ſails accordingly, by which means the abba yard arm of the 


main topſail yard, will become like the weather yard arm; in that 
caſe, I would haul up the ſtarboard clewline of the main topſail, and 


buntline, and ſpillingline, and when that was done, I would haul up 


m order to reef it, alle wind being a little on the ſtarboard quarter, I 


the larboard clewline, with the buntline and ſpillingline, the ſtarboard 


| brace of the main topſail yard is hauled in as much as the ſhrouds will 
admit it to be, I would order the ſteerage of the ſhip to be ſo, as the 


ſtarboard yard arm to point as near as poſſible to the wind ; in that caſe, 


the fail will lye pretty quiet, then you may turn the men up to take in 


the reefs, one after the other, and if it is thought proper, when the 


ſail is cloſe reefed, they may furl the fail or ſet it again, and haul 
home the larboard ſheet - firſt, and then the ſtarboard _ and ſet the 


cloſe reeft main topſail. 


The next conſideration is, how to reef the fois copfail: In order to 
do that, I would juſt act in the ſame manner that J had done with the 
main topſail, by hauling in the ſtarboard brace, and clew up the fail, 
take in the reefs and ſet the fail again in the fame manner I had done 


been kept to windward of her courſe, to make it convenient to clew 
up the topſails and reef them, which could not be done but by acting 
in the manner before- mentioned, for the reaſons I ſhall hereafter give, 
to convince unexperienced ſeamen of their miſtaken idea of the manner 


of taking in ſails when a ſhip is ſailing large, or before the wind, in 


ſtormy weather. | 


I am aware of the vanity, pride and oftentation of a ſort of men, 


who are ſo full of ſelf conceit, that they vainly imagine that they are in 
poſſeſſion of all the uſeful knowledge of their profeſſion; I have known 


this to have been the caſe with this ſort of men, when few but themſelves. 


thought as they did. Men of this ſort may be inclined to caxil and fay, 
as the ſhip is going large, or nearly before the wind, Why could not 


8 enthe 


How to reef the 


fore topſail in a 


gale of wind, 


- when the {bip 


is ſailing large, 
or before the 


the main topſail, and would now Loop the ſhip her proper courſe ; for wind, 


during the time the topſails were clewing up and reefing, the ſhip had 


Injudicious fea- 
men are apt to 
cavil for their 
want of ewe 
rience. 


= 


A reafon given 
for acting * 


; - A. be put by a profeſſional man, without greatly expoſing his judgment ; ; 


5 


T 0 make a ſhip. 
ſnug in a ſtorm, 
failing large, or 
before the 
wind. 


a. tas de 5 or handed without 8 the ſhip! 8 . 2 
bringing the wind on the quarter, to perform that ſervice ß 
n the firſt place, I will not ſuppoſe a queſtion” of this kind cout} 


if it was put, I would anſwer, by faying, try the expedient. Could 
your men. go gs the yard, which they will not be able to do, they 
could not hold themſelves faſt, and their ſtrength with regard to the 
management. of tha fails, would be no more than as many rats; the 
men would be knocked or beat off the yard, by the violence of the fail 
beating about, the mens lives would be in danger, and the ſail would 
be ſplit and beat to pieces, and blown away from the yard, as I have ſeen 


_ many. fails do in ſuch caſes, for the want of prudent management, and 


poor men's lives have been loſt through. the ignorance of their Officers, 
which muſt be painful to every man of common humanity to ſee. 
I will now take the ſhip up where I left her, under cloſe reeft top- 
fail and, fore-fail, failing large, or nearly before the wind, in ſtormy 
weather; the ſhip: has only her cloſe reeft main and fore top-ſail and 
fote- ſail ſet, ſhe is flying away in a hard gale of wind and a. high ſea, 


the mainſail as before-mentioned, was bunted, I would now: fart it 


and get down. the top gallant yards, and ſtrike the top gallant maſts, 


and get them down upon deck, and would get preventer braces. on the 


Care to be taken 
in ſteering a 
ſhip in a ſtorm, 
when ihe is 
_ ſailing large, or 
W the wind. 


lower yards; and as J have ſuppoſed the this to be in the Ocean, and 955 


to have ſea room enough, and the gale was increaſing, I would ſtrike 
the mizen top-maſt, and lower down the mizen yard, which will 
make the ſhip ſteer the better; great care and attention ſhould now be 
taken in the ſteerage of the ſhip, not only to keep her her proper courſe, 
but alſo to conn the ſhip before the ſea, and care ſhould alſo be taken to 
have ſtecring tackles put to the tiller in the gun room, and good and 
judicious framen ſhould be placed to the ſaid ſteering tack les, with a 
compaſs in readineſs to ſteer the ſhip. If any misfortunes ſhould happen 
to the tiller rope, by its breaking, &c. And when the ſhip takes a 
great yaw on either fide of her . that requires the tiller to be 
put hard to port, or hard to ſtarboard, then the men at the ſteering g 
tackles are to haul the tackle on that ſide very tight, to ſupport — 
tiller rope, as chere is a great ran on it at that time; when a fhip is 


ſcudding 


„ Gu 2) 


e in a ſtorm arp a great ſea, all the precaution imaginable ſhould _ 


be taken in the ſteerage of the ſhip. 


The ſhip is ſcudding i in a hard gale, and a a very great ſea, as es 


mentioned, and is flying through the ſea at a great rate, and it now blows 


ſo hard the ſhip cannot bear the fail ſhe has ſet upon her, it is neceſfary 


to take in the main top- ſail, and it requires experience, care, and atten- 
tion, to take in that ſail, ſo as to ſave the ſail from being ſplit and blown 
away; you muſt have recourſe to the ſame method of acting as when 

you clewed the fail up to reef it, but as it now blows a violent ſtorm, 
with a monſtrous; high ſea, more judicious care is neceffary, you muſt 


have all things in readineſs to perform this ſervice ; you muſt bring the 


wind by the ſteerage of the ſhip, to be a little upon one quarter or 
the other; we will ſuppoſe it will be moſt convenient to bring it to be 


on the ſtarboard quarter, you will in that caſe, haul in as much 
of the ſtarboard brace. of the main top-ſail yard as poſſible, and haul up 


the ſtarboard clewline, buntline, and ſpillingline, and to have a rope 
on each fide from the deck, paſſed over the main top-fail yard, put 


down afore the fail, and paſſed under the foot of the fail, and brought up 
* the ſail, and made faſt to the yard, as far out as the clewline 


block, or the quarter of the yard; this rope well manned and hauled 


up, wil keep the fail very quiet; this done, then haul up the larboard 


To take in the 
main top-ſail in 
a ſtorm, when 
the ſhip is ſail- 


ing large, or be- 


fore the winds 


clewline, buntline, ſpillingline, and yard rope, the ſame as was done on 
the ſtarboard yard arm, and haul in the ſtarboard brace as much as 


poſſible, and as the wind is to be kept on the ſtarboard quarter by the 
ſteerage of the ſhip, if you can bring the wind to blow nearly along the 
yard, the fail will be pretty quiet, the people are ſuppoſed to be ready 
in the top, then man the yards and furl the fail ; when that is done, 
keep the ſhip in her courſes as before, the ſhip will then be ears 
under a fore-dail, and cloſe reeft fore top-fail. 


The ſhip ſcud- 
ding under a 
fore-ſail, and 
cloſe reeft fore 
top-ſail. 


The ſtorm is increaſed te a violent gale of wind, with a great and 


' mountainous ſea, it is now become dangerous to keep the ſhip any other 
way than right before the wind. and fea, and it becomes the great care 
and utmoſt caution of the moſt experienced ſeamen to conn the ſhip right 

| before 
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Yo have 2 


choice helmſ- 


man to ſteer the 
ſhip in a ſtorm, 


The fore Fog a 


fail yard to be 
lowered down 
on the cap, and 


laſhed there. + 


„ e 166 ) 


before the wind ad e dhe moſt choice helenfiviag' in the thip tonta 
be put to the helm to ſteer her, for the conſequence of the 88 


broaching too in ſuch a violent ſtorm, might prove fatal to her. 


The Aan increaſed to ſuch a degree that it is judged proper to 


take in ſome of the fails the ſhip has ſet upon her, though the has 
only the fore- ſail and cloſe reeft fore top-ſail- ſet, / and the fore top-fail 
yard has been already lowered down upon the cap, and the yard laſhed 


dovyn to the 92 805 which ſhould al A be done when i it comes to "Blow | 


Conſiderations 
on a great ſea 


and a ſtorm. 


Remarks on a 


ſhip ſcudding in 
a ſtorm. 


It is neceſſary to 


take in the 


fore-ſail. % 


How to take iu 
the fore-ſail in 
a ſtorm, when 
the {hip is {cuu- 
ding befere the 
ind. 


Al ſtorrn „ 


The ſhip has. 5 two 15 ſet, Ae fore fill ry foie! om Gat 15 


now les with the judicious ſeaman, who, at this time is loaded with 
care and anxiety, which of thoſe two ſails it would be beſt or moſt 


proper to be taken in, and how they are to be taken in, ſo as to ſave 


the fail from being ſplit and blown away ;. I beg leave, in the ſhip's 


ſituation, to recommend two things to his conſideration ; with reſpect 


to taking in one of the two fails that is ſet upon the ſhip at this time. 


He 1s to conſider there is a mountainous ſea, and when the ſhip is don 
in the great hollow between two of thoſe mountainous ſeas, the foreſail 
is in ſome reſpect becalmed, though but for a moment; the ſhip then 
looſes ſome of her way ſhe had through the ſea, this leaves her expoſed 
to the high towering ſeas that are Glowing her, which may ſtrike her 
ſtern and broach her too; the conſequence may be fatal. 'This is what 
is called being pooped, or the ſhip is pooped ; this conſideration is what 
I think would make the judicious and experienced ſeaman determine 
which of the two fails muſt or ſhould be taken in, I therefore recom- 
mend to him to. leave the loftieſt ſail for the ſhip to ſcud under, (the 
fore top-ſail) as it will have the moſt command of the ſhip, and prepare 


to haul up the fore-ſail in the following manner, in order to eaſe the 


ſhip, and make her ſcud with more ins 

To haul up the fore- ſail, it is ſuppoſed the clew garnet blocks ſhould | 
be laſhed upon the yard, about what is called the quarter of the yard, 
to plumb a little without the gunnel, I would have two ropes on each 
yard arm, one to be near the clew garnet block, and the other w be 


par | . between 


(16 ) 


% 


yard down before the fail, take them under the foot of the fail, and 
take them up abaft the fail, and make them faſt to the yard, and let them 
lead through leading blocks on the forecaſtle, down upon the main deck, 
and let thoſe ropes be well manned ; when all is ready, you will have 
all your people placed to haul” up the dere Alb and to wait a fair oppor- 
tunity for doing it, when the ſhip. is down in the hollow between two 
| high ſeas, it is ech in ſome meaſure becalmed, take that opportunity 
to haul up the fore ſail, man both clew garnets, buntlines,. leechlines, 
and yard rope, caſe off the fore-ſheets, and haul up the fail as expe- 
; ditiouſly as poſſible, which may be done with great ſafety econ injur- 
ing the fail, as I have often experienced. 

The ſhip is now ſcudding under a cloſe reeft fore top- Aal on the 


ſuch a ſtorm, the jib boom ſhould be rigged in, and the ſprit-ſail 
yard got in upon deck and the ſhip will be very ſnug, the principal 
thing to be minded is the ſteerage of the ſhip, and to be: cardfia to conn 
her well before the wind and ſea, till the ſtorm abates, as you are ſup- 


any accident broach too, you may then lay her too under a ſtorm mizen. 
For a deſcription of the Storm Miztn. See page 142. 

Thhe dreadful condition of a ſhip in a violent ſtorm, brings to my recol- 
lection the excellent deſcription mentioned in Holy Writ *. Were ſea- 


faring men but ſtruck with the beautiful deſcription of the Pſalmiſt, of 
5 their 


8 4 A 


* Pſalm evi. "Yet 23, 24, 26, 46, Yer: 5 5 
„They that go down to the ſea in {ſhips : and occupy their buſineſs in great waters; 
Theſe men ſee the works of the Lord: and his wonders in the deep. 
“For at his word the ſtormy wind ariſeth: which litteth up the waves thereof. 

They are carried up to the heaven, and down again to the . their ſoul melteth away 
A becauſe of the trouble. | 
They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man: and are at their wits end. 


« So when they cry unto the Lord in their trouble: he delivereth them out of their: 
1 diſtr e. 


+ 


Sikerben the clew garnet and the jeer blocks, paſs thoſe ropes over the 


cap, and ſteers well and makes as good weather as can be expected in 


poſed to have ſea room enough, but in this caſe it would be right to 
have your ſtorm mizen prepared for ſetting, in caſe your ſhip ſhould by 


The ſhip ſcud- 
ding under a 

cole reett fore 
top-ſail on the 
cap. 


The ftorm | 
mizen to be got 
ready in caſe 
the {hip ſhoul® 
bioach too. 
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their eatie i in a gap, * ſhe is in a ſlorm, I ſhould. imagine it 
would bring them to a mgre ſerious thought, and that it would make 


them reflect how much their dependence is, or ſhould be, on the. good- 
neſs of Providence, and that there are no profeſſional men in the World 


o much dependant on Providence as they are. This one ſerious 
reflection, ſhould make them good men, and good ſeamen, when they 


5 fee ſo much of the Wonders of Providence, eſpecially if they will ok 


back and fee how many miraculous dan gers, God bas delivered them 


from, in the courſe of their long ſervice. 


There are two things I am now going to mention, which Feats 


5 happen to a ſhip when failing in the Ocean, and which may be equally, 


A calm quickly 
fucceeding a 
| violent ſtorm, 


dangerous to the ſhip, and is what the experienced feaman ſhould be 
| emitioned againſt, and be prepared how to act, when cither of thoſe 


two wenne ſhall, or may happen. 


The firſt circumſtance is, when a ſhip. is at "og and 1 in the 


Ocean in ſtormy weather, ſuch as we have been lately ſpeaking of, and 
it falls ſuddenly. calm, which has often been the caſe. This circum- 


ſtance-makes the ſituation of the ſhip truly. unpleaſant and dangerous, 
a ſudden calm quickly ſucceeding a violent ſtorm, which has raiſed 


ſuch a mountainous ſea, that it was hardly poſſible for a ſhip to live in 


it, or to be governed in ſuch a violent tempeſt, and its falling ſuddenly 
calm, diſtreſſes the ſeaman more than he was in the ſtorm, for i in the 


ſtorm he had ſome management of his ſhip, but in the calm he has none, 


and the ſea is ſo great that it occaſions the ſhip to roll and labour to 
ſuch a degree, that they are in great danger of loſing their maſts, 
and Laving” great dimage done to the ſhip by "the ſea, elpecully if the 
ſhip's tern Thould be :ccidentally turned. to the ſea. I have known 


the ſea in a am to poop + a ſhip, ſtave | in her fern, OE 


damage. 
The queſtion is, what can be done to relieve the ſeaman from this 


diſtreſſed ſituation his ſhip is in, I anſwer, it is hard to ſay what can be 


done, I can only ſay what I have done, the ſeveral times in my life 1 


have been in ſuch a ſituation, expeQing every moment t the ſhip would 
roll 


1 z # $99 } 


roll away her caſts; and Ser elt ſtrain her bull by ber exceſſive 
rolling and labouring in the ſea; all I can conceive, can be done, and 
what 1 have always done in ſuch an unpleaſant ſituation, is to looſe the 


cloſe reefed topfails, and haul home the ſheets and brace the yards up 


contrary ways, that is, if you haul in the larbord braces of the main 
and main topſails yard, you will haul in the ſtarboard braces of the fore 


and fore topfail yards, which will in ſome meaſure check the exceflive 


rolling of the ſhip whilſt it is calm, and as ſoon. as there comes wind, 


you will have it in your power to keep the ſhip that way that you find 
the will be moſt eaſy in the fea, which you ſhould endeavour to do, 


until the ſea falls, and not to be too haſty in making much fail, until 


the ſea is fallen, as it may be of ill conſequence and endanger your 
Mak 77 | | pt Ls | 

The ſecond thing” I am going to mention is, when a ſhip is at ſea in 
me Ocean, and in a ſtorm, and a ſudden change of wind ſhould happen, 
which it ſometimes does in a moment's time, ſometimes from the 
oppoſite point, where the late ſtorm blew from, or otherways, and 
ſometimes, (particularly in the Weſtern Ocean); in a hard gale with 
much rain, I have experienced the wind to ſhift from ſouth or SW. 
in an inſtant of time, without the leaſt ceſſation of the ſtorm, to 
NW or N, and blow much harder, than it did from the ſouth or SW, 
which is a dangerous circumſtance, as it raiſes a. monſtrous great and 
confuſed ſea, ready to ſwallow a ſhip up, and runs in ne and breaks 
as if it were in foul ground and ſhallow water. 

This is alſo a time of trial for the ſeaman's experience and judgment. 
I do confeſs, I do not know any ſituation a ſhip can be in, in a ſtorm, 


that requires more of the judicious ſeaman's experience, care and 


attention, than the preſent; it blows a violent ſtorm, the ſea is all in 


a foam, 1s turbulent and diſturbed, the ſky overcaſt, with towering black 


clowds paſſing away as quick as lightning, the whole ſcene before your 
eyes is horrid and frightful to behold, the ſea that was raiſed by the 
ſtorm, that blew from the ſouth or SW, comes foaming with great 
rage and fury againſt the w raiſed by the north or N W winds, theſs 

7 (EE | — . 


A method in 


ſome meaſure o 


prevent a ſhip's 
exceſſive rolling 
in a calm. 


Aſudden chang» 


of wind in a 


ſtorm dange- 


rous. 


A deſcription of 


the dangerous 
conſequences of 
a ſudden change 
of wind in a 
ſtorm, 
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| feas meet each other with ſuch violence, that FO break EY tower as 


(„ 


/ 


high as a ſhip's maſt head, not only frightful to behold, but exceedin gly 


dangerous to the ſhip, often ſtriking her with great force on the bow 
quarter, head and ftern, or on both Ades at the ſame time, and thipping 
ſo much water, that whole green ſeas come into the ſhip ready to waſh 


every thing over board, and the ſhip rolls and labours ſo much that 


there is danger of looſing the maſts, and the ſhip is much ſtrained 
and makes much water, and is in danger of ſpringing a leak, it now 
becomes a ſerious matter how to conduct the ſhip to \ leaps the | 
threatened danger by the ſtorm. = 


i 


As this is a fituation J have often wow + in, hb in Men of War and 


3 Merchant Ships, and the many times I have croſſed the Weſtern Ocean, 
particularly the eight years that I commanded a Merchant Ship belonging - 


« i 


The Aube 


hip did not ſuſ- 


fer in any of 


thoſe ſtorms, 
though others 


to London, in the Jamaica trade, I have often been in the ſituation 
I have juſt mentioned, in a deep loaded Weſt Indiaman, 1 ſhall with 


pleaſure inform my brother ſeamen how I ated under thoſe diſagreable 


circumſtances, I have the ſat isfaction to ſay, my ſhip never ſuffered any 
material hurt, or damage in ſuch ſtorms as I have lately mentioned, 


whilſt other ſhips that have been in the fame ſtorm, have been diſmaſted, 


: their hulls much damaged, have ſprung a leak, have had a great 
quantity of their ſugar waſhed out, and every thing waſhed over board 
that was upon deck, &c. and their ſhips have. been in the mma 


More diſaſters 
happen to fhips 
through miſcon- 
duct, than by 
{treſs of wea- 
ther 0 


diſtreſs imaginable. 

This leads me to ſay, that e is N erties; md may be 
6 in an experienced, judicious and good ſeaman, that is not to be 
found amongſt the pretenders to that noble and great character, 1 
good Seaman, and ſure I am, that there are more diſaſters happen 


to ſhips in general, rough miſconduct and ne, than by ſtreſs 


of weather. 


I ſhall now reſume the thread of ' my mand, and ſuppoſe a ſhip 
in the Ocean, in a violent ſtorm, and the wind has ſuddenly ſhifted 


from South or SW to North or NW, and the ſea, as before deſcribed, 


the ſouth or SW winds, comes foaming with great rage againſt the 


all in a foam; the ſea that was raiſed by the ſtorm that blew from 


ſea, 


47 wt ) 


fa, raiſed by the N or NW wats; thoſe ads + meet each other with 


ſo great violence that they break, and tower as high as a ſhip's maſt 
head, not only frightful to behold, but exceedingly dangerous to the 


ſhip, her e rolling and labouring in the ſea makes her in danger 


of looſing her maſts; it now Vesoes a ſerious matter how to conduct 
the ſhip to eſcape the treathened danger by the ſtorm. 


I ſhall now beg leave to inform the judicious ſeaman, the method I 


purſued in ſuch caſes, and under ſuch circumſtances as I have juſt 


before mentioned ; my method was, to pay no regard to the courſe 


J could wiſh to ſteer, but to ſteer ſuch a courſe as my ſhip would go the 
eaſieſt through the tempeſtuous ſea, with an eaſy fail, taking particular 


care to keep the ſhip that way that ſhe would roll and labour leaſt, 
of courſe the ſhip would then go the eaſieſt and ſmootheſt through the ſea 


until the ſtorm abated ; there are two things that ſhould be equally 
guarded againſt and particular attention paid to them, which is, firſt, 
be cautious not to ſet too much fail upon your ſhip, if you do, you 


will be in danger of carrying away. your maſts, ſtraining your 


ſhip, and doing her great damage; the ſecond caution is, that you will 
take care to keep the ſhip with proper way through the ſea, that there 


may be no danger of the ſeas ſtriking the ſhip's ſtern, which might 


prove fatal, or of very dangerous conſequence, and though by this way 
of acting you may be obliged to run a little out of your way during 
the continuance of the Aras; you muſt not mind that, it would be 
a moſt unpleaſrnt and dangerous circumſtance for a ſhip to lye too in 
ſuch a ſtorm, as we have before mentioned. A ſhip to be obliged to 


lye too in ſuch a ſtorm, with ſuch a ſea, would be in great __ 


indeed. 
And when the An abates and the ſea i 18 fallen, lin "7 iether; is 
become moderate, and you think you can venture to keep the ſhip the 
courſe you with to ſteer to proceed on your voyage, even then, be not 
too eager, but cautious not to make too much ſail, particularly if you 
head the ſea. I have known men too axious to proceed on their voyage, 
have unwarily after a ſtorm ſet a preſs of fail on their ſhip, and have 
Sa 8 carried 


The Author's 
methed of con- 
ducting a ſhip in 
a violent ſtorm, 
and great ſea. 


Two Cautions to 


be obſerved and 


particularly al- 
tended 10. 


Dangerous for 


a ſhip to lye too 
in A a ſtorm. 


A caution to be 
obſerved when 


the ſtoꝛm abates 


and the ſea is 


fallen, not to be 


too cager in 
making much 


fail on the ſhip. | 
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e away all their FEI which babe nad prudence enough . to 
preſerve in a ſtorm, and have loſt them in moderate weather, Shieh 
occaſioned a great loſs of time and eee and ruined their voyages 
"ith. great reproach to the commander. 1 pet 
Tn It ſhould be the judicious ſeaman's care at all times has the. ab i8 
OD oY at ſea in the Ocean, where he has ſea room enough to ſteer that courſe 
ine Eh He the ſhip will go the eaſieſt through the ſea; as for inſtance, , I ſuppoſe | 
ie e.. your courſe to be ENE. and you find your ſhip by ſteering that courſe to 
roll and labour very much, ſo as to ſtrain the ſhip's hull, .. maſts, 
and rigging, at an apparent riſque of ſome material damage being done, 
or may happen to the ſhip's hull, maſts or rigging, I aſk, would a 
reaſonable man, or ſeaman of experience, ſuffer a ſhip to fail i in this 
uneaſy unpleaſant manner, without contriving to make her more 
eaſy, and to go more pleaſantly through the ſea, which he may do, by 
Obſervation altering the courſe from ENE. the courſe he was ſteering, to EbN. 


and remarks on 


/ _ atering be or E. he will find the ſhip to go more eaſy through the ſea, or if 
W it were judged the ſhip would be more eaſy by keeping or ſteering 

her NEbE. or NE. I would keep her that courſe, until the ſea was 

fallen for 8, 10, or 12 hours, or for 24 hours. If I thought it 

- neceſſary for the eaſe. or conveniency of the ſhip ; or if I thought 

- the keeping the {hip | the whole 24 hours on the ſame courſe, wal 

materially alter the courſe, and more. than I intended, and I bad no 

other reaſon for altering the courſe, but to keep the ſhip. eaſy, and I 

with to make my courſe ENE. as near as 1 could; in that caſe, I 

of | nh” would ſteer E 12 hours, and NE 12 hours, which would make the 
= Re te Courſe nearly ENE. for the 24 hours; all this may be done to keep the 


altering i l 5 : | : . 
wg Soyo ſhip eaſy, and prevent accidents by the ſhip's rolling and Jabouring 
805 . exceſſively, by which ſhe may do damage to her hull, waſts, Wer 


rigging. 1 5 | 
I muſt here beg leave to mention, that my . could 1 convey it 
to our ſeamen, is to turn their thoughts to the laſt paragraph, and would 
aſk them if they at any time, when failing in the Ocean, ever turned 
their thoughts how to keep their ſhips as eaſy as poſſible, with reſpect 
| | | to 
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to ſteering a courſe that would keep hom, more eaſy than the courſe 
they were then ſteering. I think I hear them anſwer no, for in my 
long ſervice I ſcarcely ever ſaw any attention paid to it. I have ſeen 
2 ſquardron or fleet of ſhips of War, at ſea in the Ocean, ſteering their 
courſe when the ſhip's have rolled and laboured very much, when 
their maſts have been in danger, and the ſhip's hulls very much ſtrained, 
as heavy Line of Battle Ships muſt do when they roll deep, which 
might have been prevented by altering the courſe a Point or two 
either way, as mentioned in the laſt paragraph. 
There is one remark and obſervation I think is proper for me to make 


in this place, which is, when a ſhip is failing in the wide Ocean, 


in blowing or. ſtormy weather, and the wind is rel contrary to the 
ſhip. In my opinion, it is the heigth of abſurdity and folly to carry much 
fail upon the ſhip. at ſuch times, as it can anſwer no end or purpoſe, 
but to ſtrain the ſhip's hull, maſts and rigging, and to wear her fails to 


pieces; it is the beſt way to make an caly ſnug fail until the wind and 
weather changes. 1 


I muſt owe beg ings to pat one 5 more, that Swe; in 


general practiſe, hich is as follows, I cannot forbear taking notice. of 
a practiſe ſo inconſiſtent and abſurd, that one would really wonder 
(how it ſhould have become ſo common in uſe) ef pecially by thoſe 
whom. from their long experience one might naturally expect to have 
known better, were . not too many examples thereof, that is, 
navigator s keeping their ſhip when in the wide Ocean ſo cloſe to the 

3 with their fails as ſharp trimmed as they can make them, whereby 
they will not go above three or four knots, whereas by keeping the 


ſhip a point farther from the wind, ſhe. would make leſs lee-way, and 
almoſt double her diſtance; I would particularly recommend this method 


in paſſing the Trade Winds on either fide of the Line, in order to get the 
ſooner into the weſterly winds way, which they will meet with in e 30 
degrees of latitude on either fide of the Line. I am purſurded this method 
of acting would ſhorten foreign voyages very conſiderably, and muſt 
therefare be approred of by every ſeamen of judgment. 


1 mad 


A hint to ſca- 
men, 


Whentke wind 


is directly con- 
trary and it is 
blowing or 
ſtormy weather, 
it is an abſurdi- 
ty to carry 
much ſail upon 
the ſhi p-. 


It is the height 
of abſurdity to 
keep a ſhip 
clote to the wind 
when in the 
Ocean, or failing 
acroſs trade 
winds, &c. 
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I muſt here beg leave to W ſome remarks and ctrl on the 
different conduct of different ſeamen, all of whom claim merit, but all 
have not merit alike; ſome have much, ſome have but little, and the 


| greateſt misfortune is, that he that has the leaſt generally claims the moſt, 


Ani influnce. of 


the different 
Failing of two 
ſhips, one falling 


much better 
than the other, 


and in 23 days 


Lailing the heavy 


ſailing hip was 
as ſar on ber 


paſſage as thc 


other. 


which is the reaſon ſo many misfortunes happen at ſea as do. The 
poor ſeamen are to be pitied who fall under ſuch injudicious mens Care; * 
ſomething ſimilar to this I am about to relate. 

I failed from Jamaica the 8th Jan. 1752, in company with a ſhip 
belonging to Briſtol, ſhe was bound to that port, my ſhip belonged to 
London, and I was bound to that port; this was a very unpleaſant 
time of the year to fail for England, as a winter's paſſage at this time 
is well known to be a rough one, the commander of the Briſtol ſhip 
and myſelfhad agreed to keep company together through the Windward 
Paſſage, which we did, but his ſhip failing much better than my ſhip. 


did, ſhe would fail as much diſtance in four hours as my ſhip would 


in ſix, I therefore ſpoke him, and ſaid as his ſhip failed ſo much faſter 


| than mine, I wiſhed not to detain him, and deſired he would make the 
| beſt of his way, which he accordingly did, and in that day's run, from 
being within hail in the morning, he ran fo great a diſtance a-head of 


me, that his courſes were not to be ſeen at ſun ſet. This day we got 
through the Windward Paſſage, next day I got down top gallant yards 
and maſts upon deck, and got down the crofs jack and mizen topfail 
yard a and ſtruck the mizen topmaſt, and got it down upon deck, got 
in the ſpritfail yard on deck, and got the Andding fail booms off the 
yards, and made the fhip as ſnug as poffible for a winter paſſage. It fo 
happened that 23 days after we parted company with the Briſtol Ship 


chat came through the Windward Paſſage with us, we fell in with 
her again, and ſpoke her; the evening before we fell in with the faid 


ſhip, we were taken a-back in a hard ſquall of wind and rain from the 
northward, which obliged us to hand our top- fails, it continued to blow 


hard all that night, with a conſtant heavy rain and a great ſea, the 


wind N. to NNE. we were fteering to the eaſtward under our courſes 
all pight ; at 5 A. M. the weather turned more moderate, ſet the ſingle 


reeft 


| © 75 3. 


found her to be the fame ſhip that came through the Windward Paſſage 
with us, the 330 lying to under a main-fail with her three top-gallant 
yards acroſs; * it was then moderate weather, I aſked him if he had 
received any damage'in the ſudden ſquall, or in the hard gale we had 


ſwered, no. I could not help ſaying to him, that I thought his ſhip 
much faſter ſhe failed than we did. As he continued his top-gallant 


day after we got through the Windward Paſſage, and that our ſhip had 


voyage as he was; he ſeemed not to be inclined to inform me what 
was the matter with his ſhip, I paſſed and left him lying too under a 
main-fail, he had not made fail as long as we could ſee him in the 
afternoon, we were then in latitude 36? 3 N. and longitude 48? 40 W. 
from London, we ſaw the Briſtol ſhip the next day a great diſtance 
a-ſtern of us. Two days after we parted from this ſhip, we had a moſt 
tremendous ſtorm of wind at WSW. with rain, and a prodigious lofty 
ſea, the ſhip ſcudded under the fore-ſail and cloſe reeft fore top- ſail on 
the cap, was under the neceſſity of carrying ſail to run the ſhip before 
the ſea, but notwithſtanding our utmoſt endeavours, the ſea pooped the 
ſhip, broke the tiller in the rudder-head, and broached the ſhip round 


ropes, to prevent our being waſhed overboard, as we had long ex- 
| pected to be pooped, but it " aleafed God every body held faſt, and we 


| faved our head fails by the people being very alert in clewing up and' 


banding them. This ſhip flew fo round too, that ſhe gave the fails but 


clewed the ſails up and handed 1 and laid the we too under a 
ballanced 


** — — 
— — —__ll * 3 — "- 


Fj Something man is to en too under a 9 with rop-gallant yards acroſs, 


— 


tro ob -Glla and day als fm a fail right ahead, At noon ſpoke ler, 


laſt night, or if he wanted any aſſiſtance I could give bim; he an- 
would have been very much a-head of me, when 1 conſidered how - 
maſts and yards and mizen top-maſt aloft, and we got ours down the 


been ever cs in the ſame ſtate he now ſaw us; he ſaid he had made 
the beſt of his way, and he was ſurprized we were as far a-head in our 


too; my ſelf and ſhip's company were all upon deck, and well ſecured with 


one ſhake and threw them a-back, and before the ſhip fell off we 


This ſhip had 


certainly receiv- 
ed damage, 
but he was not 
inclined to tell 
us of it. 


The ſea pooped 


| the ſhip, broke 


the tiller, and 
the ſhip broach- 
ed too, how we 
ated on that 
occaſion. 


Laid too under 
a reefed and 
ballanced © 
mizen. 


— 


How the helm 
was kept in the 
ſtoꝛm. 


Weather be- 
came moderate, 
ROE ſall. 


The Briſtol 
ſhips- difaſter in 
the ſaid ſtorm. 
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ballanced m. mien, ſteadied the rudder by che rudder pendants 25d Ketter, 


which were already prepared, and ſhipped another tiller as ſoon' as 
the piece of the broken tiller could be got out of the rudder head, and 
in chat manner ſecured the rudder. In This tremendous ſtorm, with a 
mountainous . ſea, we. laid too for twenty, hours, without receiving 
any injury from the ſtorm, or the great ſea that raged or ran fo. bid 
that it was frightful to behold; we lay to under a reefed and ballanced 


mizen, with all the yards braced ſharp to the wind, with the helm 
nearly half way a-lee, and kept the rudder pendents and tackles tight, 


to ſuccour the rudder and tiller, which ſhould be always done in ck 
caſes. After lying too twenty hours in the manner I have mentioned, 
the ſhip behaved remarkably well, and was very tight; ſhe made 
little or no water, and we were as comfortable as people could be in 
ſuch a ſituation, . when the wind flew to the NW. and moderated, 


we made fail and bore away, and proceeded | on our voyage. 


J muſt here beg leave to relate what happened to the : Briſtol - ſhip 1 
have before mentioned, and whom we parted from two days before the 


ſtorm came on; when we laſt ſaw her, ſhe was a-ſtern of us as far as 


we could ſee her from the deck; this poor ſhip was unfortunate, ſhe 
ſuffered much i in this ſtorm, ſhe loſt all her maſts, the waſhed out two 
tiers of her hogſheads of ſugar, and was near foundering, it was with 
great difficulty chey could keep her above water, ſhe arrived at Briſtol 
a few days after I arrived at London. I had this account from a merchant 
who was a paſſenger on board her, and alſo from the news-papers, 


wherein my ſhip's name was made mention of, and was ſald to have 


foundered in the ſtorm. 

N. B. This leads to ſome kind of proof of PER merit 2 abilities 
of ſeamen. They are like people of other profeſſions, | ſome are great 
proficients in their ſcience, and ſome have but very little knowledge 


of it, which too frequently occaſions ſuch diſaſters as I have juſt 


mentioned. 
I muſt here beg leave to make another remark of chi different 
conduct of ifterent ſeaman in the management of their — When 


at fa 1 in ſtormy weather, &c, 
2 ſailed 
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| failed in as ſhip Beckford Galley from Philadelphia in North America, 


the 23d Nov. 1753, bound to Jamaica, I muſt here obſerve, that it is 
a ſtormy ſeaſon of the year on the Coaſt of America, and that ſhips 
frequently meet with great diſaſters on their paſſage to the Weſt Indies. 
Ships generally fail from the coaſt of America with ſtrong NW winds, 
which runs them clear off the coaſt, and as you run to the ſouthward 


Ships ſailing 


from America 
to the Welt 
Indies in the 
Winter time. 


the winds become vatiable, and generally veer round by the north to 


the eaſtward, and to the ſouthward, and ſo round the compals, with 
very uncertain weather, with ſudden guſts of wind and various kind 


of weather, frequently violent Wa, but not of many hours con- 


tinuance, ſeldom more than 6, 8, 10, or 12 hours, the wind ſeldom 
continuing long in any point of the compaſs, the NW wind excepted ; 
the greateſt danger to be apprehended is from the South, SE or SW 
winds, which frequently blow very violent ; indeed the intermediate 
ſpace, between the latitude 38* to 287 N is precarious, at this time of 


the year particularly, and is very hazardous to ſhips, ſo that navigators 


filing in this track, ſhould be very cautious with reſpect to the winds 
and weather, and be very careful how they carry fail on their ſhips ; 
as every cloud that flies over their heads may bring a ſtorm or tempeſt 
upon them. The before-metitioned ſpace of 10 degrees, being the 


ſpace between the raging NW winds, and the NE trade winds, n 


ſaid vacuity of near 10 degrees at this time of the year, when the Sun 
is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, occaſions thoſe frequent ſtorms and 
tempeſts happening, of which I ſhall ay more in another place. 


The 26th of November, being in latitude 36? N and having made 
- longitude 5* 30 E from Cape: Henlopen, . ſaid 10 bearing 


W 362 N, diſtant 110 leagues. 

Here we met with bad weather, the wind at S and SW. froth - 
Gales ; in firſt reef of the top-ſails. At ſunſet it foretold bad weather, 
which I was determined to prepare for; at 8 PM. cloſe reeft the 
topſails and handed them, at 10, the gale increaſing, up main fail and 
handed it, lay too under a foreſail and reeft and ballaiced mizen, at 
half paſt 10, up foreſail and handed it, and laid too under a reeſt and 


e e eee * _ ballanced 


The winds they 


meet with. 


SE S. and SW. 
winds, violent 


and dangerous. 


From latitude 


382 to 282 N. 


are precarious 
and dangerous. 


Met a ſtorm and 
prepared the 
thip for it, | 


0 178 * „ 
balanced OY 40 braced all the tis up Ay to the ion and 


* the helm about half way a- lee, it was then hard gales and ſhowers 


of rain and hail; winds variable, with a great and confaſel ſea, the 


The ſhip re- 
ceived no da- 
mage from the 
8 ſtorm. 


Ships that were 
mn the ſaid ſtorm 

fuffered much 
Ny it. 


ſhip was very uncaſy, ſhe rolled and labouted much, and ſhipped ſeveral 


heavy ſeas ; at midnight the gale of wind was violent, with a very high. 
ſea, with inceſſant rain and hail, Winds SSW. At 3 AM the wind 
veered round by the weſt to WNW, and at 6 tw NW, hauled up the 
mizen, ſet the foreſail and cloſe reeft fore topfail on the cap, and 


ſcudded under thoſe fails. At noon on the 26th of N ovember the gale 


abated, it was more moderate weather, with a great ſea from the NW. 
proceeded on our voyage to Jamaica through the Mona Paſſage, without 


having received ny damage from the tom, and arrived fafe at 


Jamaica. | 
A few days after our arrival at Jamaica, one of our London ſhips 5 
arrived, who was come from Boſton in North America, ſhe was one 


of our conſtant traders from London to Jamaica, but had been to Boſton 


for a cargo of lumber, who gave a terrible account of the gale of wind 
we had in the night of the 26th of November, . in which he loſt his, 


mizen maſt, main topmaſt, and ſprung his main maſt, had all his ſails 
ſplit and blown away from the yards, his boats waſhed overboard, and 


every thing that was upon deck; the ſhip ſprung a leak, and they were 
obliged to "throw part of the cargo overboard. On comparing the ſhip' 8 
log-books, it appeared by the longitude and latitude each ſhip was in, 


that we were not more than 7 or 8 leagues from each other; but his 
misfortune happened from his not kite i in his fails in time, till the 


gale increaſed to ſuch a heigth that they could not take them in at all. 


She was a much larger and ſtouter ſhip than mine, and therefore more 
capable of bearing the ſtorm. This is another inſtance of good conduct 


in Seamanſhip in bad weather; there were ſeveral other ſhips arrived 
ſoon after, who had been much ſhattered and damaged in the 


ſaid ſtorm. 


Obſervations 


( 179 We | | 5 
| Obfervatins on 4 Ship 5 failing upon a Wind large, or nearly 1 
the Wind, in fqually Weather. T 7-47 


In a | ſhip ailing large, with the wind upon the beam or quarter, | 

or nearly before the wind at the time of heavy ſqualls, with a great „ 

deal of fail ſet, which endangers not only the maſts and fails, but gall wake, 

the ſhip may be fo overpowertd with fail, as to put it out of the 

power of the helm, or the beſt helmſman to ſteer her, or prevent 

her from broaching too, which may prove of fatal conſequences to 

the ſhip and people; many are the ill conſequences I have ſeen and 

known to happen from this cauſe, and not being ſufficiently attentive 

to the appearance of the weather, and the gathering and movement of 

the clouds, which the Officer of the watch ſhould ever be attentive * 
to and prepared for, and always to take in his fails in time. This A caution e 
ſhould be one of the principal cares of the Officer of the watch ® DRY 

night or day, but more particularly in the night, when perhaps there TE 


| is no other Officer in the ſhip that is 8 but himſelf. 


The Author's Method of ating in a Shi Þ, when in the Situation as above- 
mentioned, in failing large, cr nearly before the Wind, ina ſudden heavy & zuall. 


I will ſuppoſe the wind on the ſtarboard quarter, and all "fails are How to a LL 
ſet, and a heavy ſquall ſuddenly comes on; in that caſe ſhorten the 9 5 
after fail firſt, up mizen, down driver, lower down the mizen top-ſail, „ 
hawl tight the clewlines and belay them, put the helm a-weather, up 8 „ 
i let fly the top gallant ſheets, and clew them down on the cap, — '1 
let go the ſtudding fail tacks, lower the top-fails down on the cap, haul . 

| tight the etewünes and belay them, * then keep the ſhip right before the 
wind. down jib and ſtay-ſails, hand the top gallant fails, get the ſtudding / 
ſails down upon deck, and make the other fails as quiet as you can, 150 
the ſhip before the wind till the ſquall is over, then you may keep the ſhip 
her courſe again, and ſet your fails : as before ; by this way of acting I never 8 7 
| carried 
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e reaſon why the top-ſail clewlines ſhould be belayed when the yard is clewed down 
upon the cap is, that if they are not beldyed in heavy ſqualls, the wind will blow the yards up 
to the maſthead again, and carry away the maſts, as has been found by experience, 
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N away a maſt, yard, or ſtudding ll boom, or ue a fall, while 


— * 


other ſhips 1 in company have ſuſtained great damage. 


I was in a ſquadron of Men of War, we were the NO ſhip, | 
in War time, in a foreign and remote country; we were going on a 


preſſing ſervice that required the utmoſt diſpatch, we were looking out 
which occalion-. 


for the land we were ſteering for, and made it about 9 o'clock in the 
evening , according to our exportation, though night time, we entered 
the Stents we were ſteering for, and were determined to paſs them 


without loſs of time, app ndfntg no danger from this proceeding, but 
upon our making the fignal for ſeeing the land, and ftill ſtanding on 


with a preſs of fail, to our great ſurpriſe, the ſhips of our ſquadron 


tacked and ſtood the other way. As ſoon as we perceived their motion, 


we made the ſignal for them to follow us, and repeated it with ſeveral 
guns, till they were nearly out of ſight, at laſt they put about and fol- 
lowed us, and we proceeded through the Straits. About 11 o'clock the 


fame night we were taken in a ſquall, we were failing with the wind 
upon the beam, we acted as I have before- mentioned, as it was my cuſtom 


to do in ſqually weather, took in our after ſails, &c. and kept the ſhip 


before the wind during the ſquall, which did not laſt longer than 1 5 


minutes; we e no damage from the ſquall, it being over, we 


| hauled our wind again, ſet all our fails in order to puſh on without 


85 loſs of time, but ſoon after heard guns as ſignals of diſtreſs from our 


The ſhip the 


author was in 


received no 
damage in this 
$Guall, | 


ſquadron, which alarmed us; we ſhortened fail, and went under an eaſy 


fail till day light in the morning, when we ſaw the ſhips of our ſquadron 
diſabled and in diſtreſs, viz. one ſhip had leſt her mizen maſt and main 


top-maſt, another had ſprung her top-maſt aud ſplit her fails, and could 


not carry {ail till they had ſhifted their top-maſt, another had carried 
away her top gallant maſts and top-ſail yards, and ſplit her ſails, and was 


otherways diſabled, ſo that they could not carry ſail, and that every 


ſhip in the ſquadron had received conſiderable damage in the ſquall but 
us, in the commanding ſhip, through the want of that care and atten- 
tion that ſhould have been paid to the Public Service, we were obliged 


— 


to lie too, or carry an eaſy fail for 36 hours on this account, which 
_ cauſed a great loſs of time, inſomuch, that another ſquadron of Men of 
War that failed two days after us from the ſame place that we did, got to 
the place of deſtination before us. Sorry am I to fay, that hs is a 
plain indication of our want of conduct in Officers and Seamanſhip, 
and that the beit plan concerted by the moſt able Officers, may be de- 
fealed by the negligence and inattention of improper Officers, greatly to 
the detriment of the National Service. Many inſtances ſimilar to this 
I have ſeen, and could mention, but think at prudent not. 


Remarks and Obſervations for. the Cor fideration ef the practical pF 
Judicious Seaman, with reſpect to Fe fraying a Ship's S Mat, and ſetting 
up her Rigging, &c. 


This being a matter of great conſequence to the ſafety of the ſhip, 
and as ſeamen have different opinions and ideas of this point of a ſeaman's 
duty, and as it is a thing of ſo material conſequence to the ſhip and all 
that is in her, I think it a matter well worth the ſerious conſideration 


and attention of ſeamen, and ſhall ſpeak of this piece of ſeamanſhip 
in its various caſes, as particularly as I can, and to the beſt of my 


judgment, and ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome things that I have 


great reaſon to believe every ſeaman does not know, and therefore ſhall 
relate - every circumſtance that occurs to my memory, of the buſineſs 


I am going to ſpeak of, for the benefit of ſeafaring men in general. 


When a ſhip is fitting out for ſea, it is to be aca the . 


Officer, who is thooght to be a Seaman and an Officer, will take care 
to ſee that the rigging is frequently ſet up, in order. to ſettle it at the 
maſt head, and to ſettle and ſtretch it properly for the ſhip's going to 
ſea ; and when the ſhip is nearly ready for failing, 
are bent, more care and circumſpection ſhould To had to. the ſtaying 


the maſt, and ſetting up the rigging for ſea, than before had been 


' obſerved ; but this . or 4985 is too often left to inferior Officers, 
who are not proper judges of the duty they are entruſted with, nor do 
they know the ill conſequences of its not being properly done; I there- 
fore ſhall make ſome remarks upon this buſineſs, 


The 


and before the ſails 


They act ed as he 
has before- men- 
tion d, by tak- 
ing 1a the after 
ſai's, and kee p- 


ing the ſhip be- 
5 fore the wind 
til! the fquall 


Mas Over. 


This procee ding 
of our ſquadron 


upon this occa- 


ſion, gives but 
a poor proof 
of our Seaman 
and Officerſhip, 
and really puts 
a man's patienee 
to the trial. 


Remarks upon 


ſtay ing maſts, 
and ſetting up 


rigging. 


The rigging ta 
be frequently 


ſet up, wilt 
the ſhip is fitting 
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J 
The fil ting to be wont is, the ſtanding 1 your 4 Ui 


is to ſay, Whether they are ſtepped to ſtand upright, or to rake aft, 
or otherwiſe, for the maſt ſhould ſtand in the fame poſition they are 


. ſtepped. The ſecond thing to be conſidered is, that all the ſhips maſts 


hand by the bowſprit. The third conſideration is, the ſecurity of tho 


bovyſprit, to ſee that it is well gammoned, and that the bobſtays and bow- 
ſprit ſhrouds have been frequently ſet up when the other rigging was, 


but more particularly at this time, when the ſhip is near going to ſea : 


Suppoſing this to be done, The fourth conſideration is, the ſtaying of 


the maſt; before you ſtay the maſt, to take care that all the wedges are 
knocked up, and that there is nothing in the way to hinder the maſt 


from going forward, to ſtay the maſt with a ſteady eaſy pull, of the 


runners and tackles which are got forwards for that purpoſe, and when 
the maſt touches the fore part of the partners, not to bowſe any more 
upon the tackles ; if you do, you will be in danger of ſpringing your 
maſt. I have known many maſts ſpring in ſtaying Them. In ſtaying the 


maſt it muſt be got further forwards than you mean it to ſtand. When 


the rigging is ſet up, the ſhrouds will draw the maſt aft again, as they 


up the 


are ſer up, and great care ſhould be taken in ſetting the ſhrouds up 
equally tight alike and not to ſet the after ſhrouds and ſwifters 
up as tight as the other ſhrouds, for they make fo great an angle with. 


the maſts, that if they are too tight ſet up, they will lay an additional 
ſtrain upon the ſtays, and as they are not of equal ſecurity to the maſts 


as the other ſhrouds are, which are more a- breaſt of it, it is not there- 


fore neceſſary they ſhould be ſo tight ſet up, 9 being only of uſe when 
the ſhip is pitching in a head "I | 


When the lower maſts are ſtayed, and the rig ging ſet up, the top- 


topmaſt rigging. maſts ſhould be ſtayed ſo as to be upon a direct line with the lower maſts, 


and 


*I have known Officers, inſtead of endeavouring to ſet the ſhrouds up tight alike, have 
only ſtudied to keep the dead eyes of an equal height. This is an unpardonable folly, for when 
the ſhip comes to ſea, and rolls about, not half the rigging bears the ſtrain of the maſts, and 
thoſe that do, are rained co pieces and broke, to the great danger of loſing the maſts. 


( „ = | 

and then care to be Ha that the topmaſt ſhrouds and back ſtays 

are well ſet up, e equally tight alike. This is as material as ſetting up 

the lower rigging in a proper manner, but this is too often left to 

injudicious people to e to the 3 detriment of the ſhip and 

„„ | | vo 1 
The ſetting up a ſhip's rigging properly for ſea, is a piece of duty of 

ſuch conſequence, that no Officer ſhould be above ſeeing it properly 

done, but it is ſometimes left to the Boatſwain of the tip ; if he is a 

good Seaman and a good Officer, he may happen to be a proper perſon to what Officer 

ſee the duty performed, but it does not always happen that the Boatſwain ging cone. Eo, 

is a proper man, as I have often experienced; then who is to ſee this 

great piece of duty performed ? I anſwer, the beſt and moſt experienced 

Officer in the ſhip. When I was Maſter of a Man of War, I alweys 

thought it my duty to ſee the rigging properly ſet up, under my a 

directions. It is a happy thing when you have a good Boatſwain, that 

you can truſt to perform this duty, but how often does it happen 

that this good man, the Boatſwain, is interrupted in his duty by The Boatfwain, 


ſome lupe en Officer who knows but very little of the matter. Much cer in tis da- 


tion, is the pro- 


better would it be for the ſervice, if ſuch an Officer had but prudence per perſon ts fer ; 
enough to conceal his weakneſs and want of profeſſional knowledge 3 
and leave the Boatſwain (if a proper man) to carry on the duty without 1 | 
interruption, for nothing hurts a good ſeaman more than to be interrupted 

in performing a duty he is well acquainted with, by a man, though a. 

eier Officer, yet of inferior knowledge of ſeamanſhip to himſelf. 

Having ſaid much about ſetting up a ſhip s rigging before ſhe goes to DireRtions for 
ſea, I ſhall now fay ſomething he ſetting up a ſhip? s rigging at ſea ging at * 
in any weather, as it may be neceſſary, or neceſſity may require it to be 
done, in order to ſave the maſts from being carried away by the rigging | 
being too flack, by which many ſhips have loſt their maſts, and have ] i 
been greatly diſtreſſed, and hope what I am going to mention may in 5 
ſome meaſure prevent too many accidents happening in future, as I 
have known to happen the courſe of in my ſervice. 

When a ſhip is firſt fitted out, and fails out of port to ſea, and after To up the 
being at ſea ſometime, the ſhip's natural motion with her rolling will weater when 

| | e 1 it is neceſſary. 
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Conſiderations 
on ſetting up a 


1. s rigging at 


The difference 
bet wixt ſetting 
up a ſhip's rig- 
ging at ſea, and 
in a harbour. 


putting up a 
ſhips rigging at 


wo 


1 

tackles ſhould 
be prepared for 
this ſervice, as 
it is of ſuch 
conſequence to 
the ſafety of 


The method 9 


Ti 184 * 


Kettle ihe rigging at the maſthead, 11 in other reſpect ſtretch the 


rigging ſo that It will become ſlack, and will endanger the maſt if it 1s 


not ſet up as ſoon as poſlible, let the weather be fair or foul. 


There is in this caſe three things neceſſary for the judicious ſeaman 
to conſider, firſt the method, ſecond the propriety, thirdly to do it 


with ſecurity and ſafety, fo that the maſts may ſtand in the ſame poſi- 


tion that they did when the rigging was ag up, when the * ſailed 


out of port. 


” 


1 will ſuppoſe it tolerable moderate 3 but there is a rachbling 
ſea, the ſhip rolls and labours pretty much, and your maſts want to be- 


ſtayed, as well as your ſhrouds want to be ſet up, and that to. be done 


as expeditiouſly as poſſible. The ſeaman is now to conſider there is a 


vaſt difference betwixt ſetting up the ſhip's rigging at ſea, where ſhe 
has great motion, and the Etting up the rigging in a harbour, where 


the ſhip has no motion ; in the latter caſe you have time to ſet it up at 


your leiſure, and to ſet up a ſingle ſhroud, or a pair at a time, but in 
the former caſe you muſt be as expeditious as poſhble, and ſet up 
many ſhrouds at a time as you can; at leaſt half the ſhrouds on each 


48. 


ſide, muſt be ſet up at the ſame inſtant of time, for two or three 
| ſhrouds at a time is not ſufficient to bear the weight of the maſt, 
when the ſhip is rolling about at ſea. 
Iwill ſuppoſe it ſerable moderate weather, but there is a tumbling ſea, 
and the ſhip rolls and labours pretty much, and the ſhip is failing before 
the wind, this being the eaſieſt way ſhe can go; ; to perform this ſervice 


in ſetting up the rigging 


„the firſt thing to be done, is to mark all your 


yds with a rope Yare at the hole of the lower dead eye, two 
good men to be placed to each lanyard, with a with a ſtick of 15 or 16 


inches Jong marked into inches very exactly, the two men at each of 


theſe lanyard, one to have a hanging nipper, and the other a good heaving 
nipper, made of a ſtrand of good yarn, with a treenail or belaying pin 
for a heaver, theſe two nippers will hold the lanyard faſt, ſhould 
the tackle or any thing give way when you are ſetting up 


the ſhrouds. 


There ſhould be a luff tackle to every ſhroud, 


and 


8 | LET HERR” another 


„%%% oe 


another tackle upon mh luff tackle fall ; the falls faves throu oh leading 


blocks, and ſtretched along the deck ; I will ſuppoſe you are fettig up 
four or ' five ſhrouds at a time on each fide, all things being now ready. 


you will ſhorten fail, lower the top-fails on the cap, and "haul up the 


courſes, and then ſtay the maſt with caution ; the wedges muſt not now 
be knocked up as if the ſhip was in harbour, the lan yards of the ſtays 
being marked with a rope yarn, the ſame as the ſhrouds, you will know 


every pull of the tackle how much of the lanyard you have got by the 


meaſuring ſtick, and when you find you have got enough, bow ſe no 
more, but ſecure the lanyard. If when the mall was ſtayed i in the har- 
bour, you had meaſured the diſtance from the gallows to the main 


maſt, and from the fore top- ſail ſheet bitts to the foremaſt, the ſame 
meaſure would be a guide to you at ſea, which ſhould always be done, 


and ſet down in tlic Log Book. 

The meaſure ſhould te taken as # margin, ths maſts being ſtayed, 
we ſhall now proceed to ſet up the ſhrouds with care and caution ; 
two good ſeamen are placed to each lanyard, with their nippers and 
meaſuring ſticks, as before-mentioned, and your tackle falls are well 
manned, 1 will ſuppoſe you to ſet up four or five ſhrouds on each fide 


at the ſame time, which may be eafily done with the roll of the ſhip, 


the men that are in the chains with the meaſuring ſtick, will tell you 
how much you have gained upon each lanyard ; you are to take care 
not to get more upon one fide of the ſhrouds than you do on the other, 
nor upon one lanyard more than upon another ; the meaſuring ſticks 
will guide you to an inch; you are to conſider that fix inches in the 
Aan is one inch in the ſhroud, twelve inches in the lanyard is two 
inches in the ſhroud, and 14 and 15 inches in the lanyard is 23 inches 
in the ſhroud; the rigging muſt have been very flack indeed, if it 
requires more than 14, 15, or 16 inches of each lanyard to be gained i Inn 
ſetting up, and when you have gained ſo much on each rule of the 
EN you then are ſetting up, and you judge the ſhrouds are tight 
enough, then ſtand faſt, owe no more, but be cautious not to come 


up but one e tackle at a time, hitch and ſecure that lanyard, and ſo the 
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reſt, one after another, until you have ſecured the reſt of the lanyards 
of the ſhrouds, that you have been ſetting up; bowſe the hitches of the 
lanyards well tight and ſecure them, then ſet up the remainder of your 
| fhrouds that have not been ſet up, as. expeditious as you can, taking care 
not to get more of the lanyards by meaſurement, than you have of thoſe 
that were ſet up before . 335 
When the lower ſhrouds are all ſet up, then mark the Janyards of = 
top-maſt ſtays, ſhrouds, and back ſtays, with a rope yarn, in the fame 
8 manner you did the lanyards of the lower ſhrouds, that you may know 
To der up the how much you get on each lanyard by the meaſuring ſtick, and not to 


tob-maſt 


ds, and 
258 R a: get more upon one lanyard than you do of another, but to ſet them 


3 ͤ UP UE. 1 muſt here obſerve, you will not get ſo much of the 


top-maſt ſhroud lanyards, as they have been tightened by ſetting up. the 
lower ſhrouds, but you will get a great eat of the Lanyards of the 
top-· maſt backſtays, but have regard to | the meaſuring ſtick, and get not 
more of one than the other, and "Br them up all alike to the beſt of your 
| judgment; let me remind you to take a medium, you may as well ſet 
Moch muſt bs them up too tight, as they were before too ſlack; if you ſet the back- * 
mau"sjndgment. ſtays up too tight, either the back-ſtays or rop-maſt muſt give Way. 

This muſt be left to the experienced ſeaman's judgment. 

The ſhip's rigging being all properly ſet up, by which the maſts are 
made {ecure, you may 10 ſail again, and proceed on your voyage, 


as before. 


| Fe To ſet a ſhip's rigging up at ſea i ina 3 wh neceſſity may 


ng a et oblige you to do, as it did me, and what has happened may happen 

wehen.. again. It is a proverbial ſaying, Neceſſity has no Law, and it is moſt 
certain, Neceſſity quickens our invention, and leads us to do many 
things that we never thought of, and therefore Neceſlity is properly 
called the Mother of Invention; A quality that every ſeaman ſhould 
endeavour to be poſſeſſed off, as it is ſo neceſſary and ſuitable to his 

5 profeſſion. rag: | . 

An inſtance of 

the neceſſity of I ſhall now relate a circumſtance that proves the neceſſity of (ning 

ſetting up A 5 

ſhip's rigging us a ſhip's rigging at fea in ew ON by which the ſhip's maſts . 


at | fea, in 


| ſtorm. | 5 wer © 


1 8 2 8 1 Wo”, 
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* The Author has ſet up all the rigging of a 70 gun ſhip in an hour at ſea in a ſtorm, 


255} 
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were ſaved, and a great advantage accrued therefrom, with reſpect to 


the good of the ſervice, and the benefit of the Nation. More may be 
faid of this hereafter, on the efficacy of that ſingle action or per- 
formance. I ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of this matter, 


In the year 1758, I was in his Majeſty's ſhip Grafton; the + was 
fitted out with all new rigging ; we failed from Portſmouth, bound to 


India, with another Man of War, with a large Convoy of Indiamen, 
Weſt Indiamen, and other Merchant Ships, who took the benefit of 
our Convoy ; we met with pretty rough weather in our pallags: 3 


14th day after we were out of the Channel, being in latitude 39 3001 


It being then ſtormy weather, and we were laying too under a cloſe ek | 


main 7 on the cap, and a reeft and ballanced migen, as we had 


been all night, with a very hard gale of wind with rain and a very g great 
ſea, en we were alarmed by the Carpenter of the ſhip, (who was a 


ſober ſedate good man, and very capable in his profeſſional knowledge,) 
that the main maſt was ſprung below the lower gun deck, in the well 
and in the wedges of the lower gun deck. This was very alarming 
in the ſituation "the ſhip was in, in a violent ſtorm, and a great fa. 
This circumſtance happened at break of day, the Captain was imme- 
| diately acquainted with this diſaſter, and a conſultation of Officers was 
called; to know what was beſt to be done, it was agreed that nothing 
could fave the maſt but ſetting up the rigging 7 Which was ſaid to he 
impracticable, and impoſſible to be 85 in Jett a ſtorm, and ſuch a 
great ſea : all the Lieutenants, Officers and Captain were of this opinion. 
The Author was the Maſter of the ſhip, who faid to the Captain, Sir, 
Tt can be done, and I will take upon me to perform that ſervice, but 
it muſt be done immediately. 
I would undertake to perform that material piece of ſervice, pee 


ordered all the Officer's and ſhip's company to follow my directions; 


we accordingly ſet too to perform this! important piece of duty, 1 


was thought impoſſible te be done, and executed it ins a ſeaman like 
manner c with ſucceſs, and without accident. 


Bb 2 The 


after 
tioned, 


The main- maſt 
tound ſprung, _ 


The officers of 
the {hip gave it 
up, and faid it 
was impoſlible 
to ſet up the 
riggirg In ſuch 
tom 


khat they never 


heard of ſuch 
a thing being 
done. 


The Captain anſwered, he was glad 


The Author 
performed this 
ſervice, as here- 
men- 


N 


% 


105 188 . 
7! he Method 0 we e made Us of 70 perform this Important Service: 


The method +” 5 The firſt thing to be Me. was to ſtay the main-maft, "which Was 
ertorming this 


element piece: ſept to rake very much aft, (this was one cauſe of our preſent emnE). © 
5 We ſtretched the fiſh-tackle along the main deck, handed the foremaſt 
Te on dalock up on the forecaſtle, the after block ſecured t to the main top-fail 
„ ſheet bitts, and clapt it upon the lanyard of the main ſtay, and got a 
luff-tackle and main ſtay-tackle on the lanyard of the ſpring-ſtay, 
then put a rope yarn mark on the lanyard, at the edge of the heart of 
+ © the tay, that we might know how much of the lanyard we got, and 
RE 0 had two good 1 8 0 with hanging and heaving nippers, Tally to 
= nip the Lanyard, ſhould any thing Io or give way, then, when the ſhip 
= pitched forwards, bowſed upon our tackles, which ſtayed the maſt with 
eaſe and pleaſure, taking care not to ſtay, our maſt too much. 
We knew by the Tk on the lanyard, how much we had 
of the ſtay; when we judged we had got enough of the api 
of the ſtays, which we knew by ihe rieaſurement of the diſtance 
from the croſspiece of the gallows to the forepart of the mainmaſt, 
we then ſtood faſt, and fared) the lanyards of our ſtays. Whilſt 
we were ſtaying the main maſt, we took care to ſtay the main 
topmaſt at the ſame time, in proportion to what we gained on the 
main ſtay, and then went about ſetting up the main Throads ; - he 


tackles had been preparing and getting Teddy. whilſt we were ſtaying 
the main maſt. | 


4 The Method of. ſetting up the Mais Shrouds in a Storm lite zhe 3 


The 3 We had ſix luff-tackles on each ſide, both to the windward and 


fett ing 


main rode. leeward, and a tackle upon each luff tackle fall; thoſe tackles were put 
upon the 1ſt, 2d, -3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, ſhrouds ; there were two good 

ſeaman placed to each lanyard, with a good hanging nipper, and a 

heaving nipper, made of a ſtrand of 2000 yarns, with a treenail or 

dN pin for a heaver, theſe men, placed to the lanyards of cach 

1 Os 


2 
* "I 


* 'The Author always had a meaſure by 2 he knew how many inches it was from the. 
afterpart of the gallows of the booms, to the forepart of the main maſt, when the maſt was 
ſtayed as far jorward as it ſhould be, and which he made uſe of upon this occaſion, 


t 


et et. 


( fy. 1, 


ſhroud, with chad nippers, will hold the lanyard faſt, or from coming 
up, ſhould the tackles or any other thing give way. When ſetting up 


the ſhrouds, all the lanyards of the ſhrouds to be well marked with a 


rope- yarn, at the hole of the lower dead eye, that 1 is to fay, the running 


part of the lanyard to be marked with rope a yarn; ; the two men 


who are placed to the lanyards of each ſhroud, had a ſtick of 15 or 
16 inches long, marked into inches very exactly, the tackle falls that 
were put upon the luff-tackle falls, were reeved through leading blocks 
along the deck, and each tackle-fall was manned. When all things 
were ready, we ſet up the 6 weather ſhrouds firſt, the men in the 
chains will nip the lanyards well, and put the luff-tackles on ths lanyards, 
and then the other tackles were put upon the luft-tackle falls, and when 
every thing was ready, then ſtand by to bowſe upon our tackles. When 


the ſhip rolls to windward, the man in the chains with the meaſuring 


ſticks, will tell you how much you have gained upon each lanyard ; 

take care not to get more of one lanyard than of another, the 
meaſuring ſticks will guide you to an inch, you are to conſider that fix 

inches in the lanyard 1 is one inch in the ſhroud, and twelve inches in the 
lanyard is two inches in the ſhroud, and fourteen or fifteen inches in 
the lanyard! is two and one half izches in the ſhroud; the rigging muſt have 
been very ſlack indeed, if it requires more than 12, 14, 15 or 16 inches 
of the lanyard to be gained in ſetting up, and when you have gained 
fo much of each of the. lanyards you are then ſetting up, and. you 


judge the ſhrouds are tight enough, then ſtand faſt, wo no more,. 


nip the landyards well, but be cautious not to come up but one tackle 
at a time, hitch and ſecure that lanyard, and ſo to the reſt, one after 
another, till you have ſecured the reſt of the lanyards of the ſhrouds 
you have been ſetting up; bowſe the hitches of the lanyards well tight, 
and ſecure them, ifier ſet up an equal number of the lee-ſhrouds, Hr 


get exactly the ſame number of inches of the lee lanyards that you 


did of the weather lanyards, and no more. When the lee ſhrouds are 
ſet up, then ſet up the remainder of the weather ſhrouds, taking care 
to get t exactly the fame number of inches of the lanyards that you 

: got: 


To get no more 


. of one lanyard 


than another. 


To meaſure the 


number of in 


ches you” ger 


upon each 
lanyard, 


To "get the. 
ſame number of 
inches on the 
lee lanyard 
that you have 
got on the we 
ther lanyard,. 
and no more. 
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got of, 4 * . that were firſt 1 up, Fay? <a ahh the 


ſame caution and care, and when all the weather ſhrouds are let up, 


then ſet up the remainder of the lee ſhrouds, taking care to get no more 


inches of the lanyards than you got of the weather Ihrouds, being well 
aſſured, that if your my, ſtood upright whe ates rigging » was kt. Jet | 
upb it will do 10 now *_. - 


When your lower rigging ; 1s. 1 0 et up, as 145 then 
ſet up the topmaſt ſnrouds and back Nays in the following man- 
ner, mark all the lanyards in the hole of the lower dead eye, as 


before · mentioned in ſetting up the lower ſhrouds, and take parti- 


cular care to get no more of one lanyard than you do of another, 


To ſet up the 


top-maſt rigging 
in a ſtorm. 


— 


either the backſtays or e muſt give way. This muſt be left 


that you may know. how much you get on each lanyard by the 


' meaſuring ſtick, and get the ſame number of inches on each of the 


lanyards that you do of the other, but to ſet them up all alike, and take 
care not to get more inches of the lee lanyards than you do on the 
weather lanyards. I muft here obſerve, you will not get ſo much of 


the topmaſts ſhroud lanyards as they have been tightened by ſetting up 


the lower ſhrouds, but you will get a great deal of the lanyards of the 
topmaſt back ſtays, but have re ard” to the meaſuring ſtick, and get not 
more of one lanyard than you do of another; ſet thor up all alike, 


to the beſt of your judgment, and take care to get no more inches of 


the lee lanyards f than you do of the weather | lanyar ds, and let me 
remiiſd you to keep a medium; you may as well ſet them up too 


tight as they were too flack ; many maſts have been carried away by 


ſetting up the rigging too tight; if you ſet the backſtays up too tight, 


to the experienced as 8 judgment. 1 
5 3 „„ 


8 


8 — * 7 — 1 
— oo OO 0 * - . 


* Whilſt we were ſaying the maſt and ſetting up the rigging, the ſhip was laying too, 
under a cloſe reeft main topſail on the cap, which we did not take in, for the following 
reaſon, viz. we judged, had the main topſail been taken in, the ſhip would have laboured 
and rolled exceſſively, and would have been in danger of carrying away her maſts, 


47, - 


„„ 


The whole of this material piece of duty was performed i in the ſpace of 
f an hour and an half, by which we ſaved our maſt. The ſame day we found 
the fore rigging to be ſlack turned to, and ſet up fore ſhrouds, fore top- 
maſt and ſhrouds and back Rays, in the fame manner. We did the main 


* 


main topmaſt rigging in the ſpace of an hour, ſtrictly obferving the 


ſame method in fotting them up, which, if proper attention is paid to 
the method of ſetting the rigging up, as before-mentioned at fea, no 
error or inconveniency can happen from it, but it is plain a ſhip's maſt 
may be faved by ſetting up the rigging when 2 575 requires it to be 
done, though ſhould: blow a ſtorm. 


Some R hs on the ill conſequences that might have happened to us and | 


our Convoy, if ave had loft our Maſts. 


I muſt pere 601 there were but two Men of War of us with this 
great Convoy, viz. the Grafton of 70 guns, and Sunderland of 60, 
with eight fail of Eaſt India Men, and a great number of Weſt India 
Men and other ſhips, under our Convoy. 

In the evening before we performed this extraordinary piece of Girdice; 
I have juſt before mentioned, we were lying too under a reeft and 
ballanced mizen, and cloſe reeft main topſail' on the cap, in a hard 
gale of wind and a great ſea, the weathermoſt ſhips of our Convoy faw 


a ſtrange Fleet of hivs: to windward of them, one of them had a red 


flag at the main topmaſt head, but ſaw nothing of them next morning. 


When we arrived at Madeira, we were informed the ſhips we had ſeen | 


were a French Fleet of Men of War and India Men, bound to India ; 
and when we ſtopped at the Ifland of St. Jago, the faid French Fleet, 
had failed from thence but a few days before we arrived there, who 


| were of very fuperior- force to our Fleet, being two © ſhips of 74 guns, 


and two of 64. | 

Had we in the Grafton, who was dhe commanding ſhip, loſt our 
maſts, and the enemy being in light, as they were, as I have juſt 
mentioned, the enemy ſeeing this, it might have induced them to 
have brought us to action, and muſt, from their great ſuperiority to our 
Fleet, 
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8 F . 1 taken the whale of 8 both Men of War and, e Men, | 


= which would have been a great National- loſs, and would have ruined all 
our affairs in India at that time; and as it Was, when we arrived in 


India with all our reinforcement, we were ſtill very much inferior 
to the French, both by land and ſea. When an honeſt man comes 


to conſider his duty, as a Seaman and Officer, how much ought 


he to exert himſelf to prevent any ill conſequences bappening to 


his ſhip,. Which may prove a National calamity? A fingle ſhip 
being loſt or diſmaſted, may prove fatal to a ſmall ſquadron, as 


ours was, and may cauſe them to be captured by the enemy, Which 


would be a loſs chat might have been ſeverely felt by us, and may 
be of ſuch great "advantage to the enemy, as to produce great and 


very ſerious conſequences to the Nation, which by the ſeaman's prudence 


and care may be prevented. This ſhould be the endeavour of every good 


man who has the intereſt of bis Country ; at heart. | 


\ 


| The different | 
effects that wet 


and dry wea- 
ther have on 
the ſhip's 
rigging,  - 


Some Remarks and Confilerations 0 on a Suh. 1 1 


When the rigging is ſet up, great attention ſhould be had to che | 


alteration of weather, according to the climate the ſhip 1 is in. This 
method or rule requires attention to be paid to it more in hot than in 


cold climates, as the alteration of weather more immediately affects a 


ſhip's rigging in the former than in the latter caſe, which 1 ſhall endea- 


vour to ſhew by plain demonſtration.” It is a well known maxim or rule 


in philoſophy, that heat and drought expand, and wet and cold contract 


all things; even metal is affected by thoſe extremes, and more particu- 


larly cordage ; it therefore requires the ſeaman to be very attentive to 


his rigging, particularly in hot climates, when there has been a long 


continuance of dry weather ; he may. unthinkinly ſet up his rigging 
until he ſtretches all the freugth out of it, and may ſtretch it to a 
catgut, but beware of the conficuences; when the weather changes after 


a Jong grovent, and the weather becomes ee, wet, being the 


5 whe 


1 193 . 
oppoſite extreme, which will contract your rigging as much as the dry 
wether relaxed it, and it will if great care is not taken ruin both your 
rigging and maſts, for rigging may be tore to pieces and maſts may be 
ſprung by the rigging being too tight, and an example, which I ſhall 
beg leave to mention, will prove the truth of this afſertion. . 
Ĩ be following is a matter of fact, viz. 

Frem ſmall things we may be led to ſee the conſequences of greater. 
I have often made my obſervation on the cloath lines that are put up in 


gardens and other places to dry cloaths. This is an obſervation I have 


A proof of the 
great effect that 
wet weather has 
on rigging. 


* 
"4 
* 


made, not only in other people's grounds and gardens, but in my 


own, and, from a number of Remarks of this kind obſerved the fol- 
lowing, viz. | _ 


been put in a garden or place for drying cloaths, they have been loaded 
with heavy wet linnen in the courſe of the day, that in the evening 
when the linnen, or the laid cloaths are taken down, that the lines are 
very flack, and hang down in great bights, in ſuch a manner as you 

would think no wat of weather could ever make them tight, yet have I 
ſeen, if there has been rain in the night, or even a wet fog, 
faid cloaths lines that were ſo {lack in the evening, have 8 as tight a8 
harpſtrings in the morning, beyond what you would ſuppoſe them to bear, 


That in the courſe of a very hot ſummer s day, when lines have 


tbem 


Obſervations 
made on cloaths 
lines in a gar- 
den, ſhewing 
how they are 
effected by the 
weziher, and a 
comparrifon 
made between 
hd © 
ſhip's rigging, 


that the 


and ſometimes I have found them broke, and ſometimes the hooks that 


have been driven into the wall to faſten the lines, to have been drawn 
out of the wall by the ſhrinking or contracting of the line, occaſioned 
by the wet weather. Many are the obſervations of this kind I have made, 
which ſhews a ſhip's rigging muſt be affected by the alteration of weather, 
and particularly by a long conrls of dry weather, to a ſudden change 
ef wet weather. 
happened to the ſhip I ſerved in when I was in the Eaſt Indies, will 
prove the remark I haye made on the cloaths lines to be . as I have 
mentioned . 


In the year 1761, in the ain of May, we were fitted out in 
the- Elizabeth at Bombay in order to go to the coaſt of Coromandel, 


as it was War time, and therefore judged neceſſary to have. ſome force 


8 | On 


A e e account of a matter of fact 28 


8 and 
Ohſervations - 
on the effects 
that wet and 


dry weather 


have on ſhip's 


rigging. 
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on * N i hs enemy ould ſend any hs 3 as the . of 
our. fleet was at that time at Bombay; we were accordingiy fitted out 
to go on that ſervice, - we had arrived at Bombay in January, and had 
been there all the dry weather ſeaſon, our ſhip had been in dock to be 
repaired to ſtop her leaks, as ſhe had been fo leaky that ſhe made at the 
rate of four, ſometimes five feet water in an hour, but our leaks being 
| ſtopped, we were fitted out again in order to go to the coaſt of | 
—_ Coromandel, as above-mentioned. The rigging being ſet up in this dry 
V weather ſeaſon, when the heat and drought-' was almoſt beyond bearing, 
W but as we were preparing for ſea, it was neceſſary to ſet up the 
=_ h rigging for ſea ſervice; we went out of Bombay harbour to the 
=—_  - road, in order to be more ready for failing, when the Monſoon 
ſhould be ſet in. During the month of May, "the weather is ſultry hot 
and almoſt inſdpportable, being the latter end of the NE Monſoon; 
the SW Monſoon ſets in, in the latter end of this month, or early in 

June, with ſtrong gales from the SW with a deluge of rain and ſtormy 
weather, and not bring ready to fail before the Monſoon ſet in, We 
unbent our fails, {fruck yards and topmaſts, got down the top gallant 
maſts, got in the ſpritſail yard and rigged in the jib-boom, and made the 
| ſhip. as ſnug as poſſible to ride out the. breaking) in of the monſoon, which 
we did, bot I was aware: of the manner that our rigging would be 

affected by the change of weather, after the long ſeaſon of hot and 
dry weather we had, to exceſſive wet and cool weather, which I knew 
would contract or ſhrink the rigging in ſuch a manner as would ſtrain 
and tear it all to pieces, or-muſt ſpring the maſt, and was likely to 
produce many other evils ; I therefore propoſed to eaſe off all the lanyards 
of the ſtays and ſhrouds, and to caſt off the hitches of the puttock ſhrouds, 
in order to prevent the accidents that were to be apprehended from the 
ſudden change of weather, , but this advice was not attended to, (as 

Evident proof Naval Self- efficiency 1 is frequently uppermoſt with ſome men) and I was 


of the accident 


that happened anſwered, They never heard of an inſtance of the kind. However, 
by not eaſing off | 


the Jenjergy of the event proved the expediency of my propoſal, which was as 
the rou in . 


wet weather. follows. The rigging was ſo much contracted by the wet weather, 
that the collar of the main ſtay Pages in two, Which had been new 
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fitted, ſeveral. of the lanyards of the Jour ſhrouds gave way, as did | 
ſome of the chain plates, and ſome of the ſhrouds were ſtranded, and 1 
ſome broke quite in two. The puttock ſhrouds were fo ſhrunk, that | 
as the topmaſts | were ſtruck, they drew down the top brim, or ſides 
of the top to ſuch a degree, that they broke both the main and fore croſo- 
trees, which produced many other accidents, too tedious, here to mention; 
and when we came to ſee ſo many evils produced by obſtinacy, we 
eaſed off our lanyards, caſt off our puttock ſhrouds, &c. &c. which 
we ſhould have done at firſt, when-the wet weather came on. This 
would. have ater all the evils that 8 na to us from: Want of 


"1 juſt tions this circumſtance, to fen that Wente are not all | 


alike attentive to their official duty, nor are they all alike Philoſophers, 

though I think philoſophy is a ſcience every ſeaman ſhould be in fome 

meaſure acquainted with, as it will lead him to an uſeful knowledge 

of many things relative to his profeſſion ; and in my opinion, if every 

ſeamen had ſomething of the Philoſopher in him, he would then be a 

better profeſſional man in his line of duty. 

The 3oth June, 1761. The Monſoon being ſet in at Bitty: Beletiption of 
we were ordered to fail, for the coaſt of Coromandel; with four ſail ee 
of the Line, the Pilots at Bombay refuſed to take charge of the Men of 
War, to pilot them to ſea at this time of the year, as a thing that had 
never been done in the memory of man. The Company" s Maſter 


Attendant at Bombay, who had the appointing of the Pilots for the Men 
of War, and who himſelf always piloted the Flag or Commanding 


Officer's ſhip, did upon this occaſion refuſe to take charge of 
the Elizabeth, which was the Commanding Officer's ſhip, on 
account of the bad weather, and the unfavourable time of the 
year, being the very height of the Monſoon, when the appearance 
of things made it really frightful to look at, the ſky loaded with heavy . 
clouds, threatening a 3 ſtorm, with thunder, lightning, and a deluge 
of rain, a prodigious great ſea conſtantly rolling in upon ſhore, fad | 
the ſea as white as milk, which made it really diſcouraging ; or 
e in 
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in whine words, frightful for a man to think of carrying A this: to fea 
at this ſeaſon of the year, but the ſervice was preſſing, and we were 


9 


ordered to go. The Author was the Maſter of the Elizabeth, who 
_ todk upon him to carry the ſhip out of harbour to ſea. The * Admiral 


. inſiſted upon it that the Maſter Attendant + ſhould find Pilots to carry 


the ſquadron out of the harbour, as the Maſter of the Elizabeth would - 


take charge of her, and carry her out of the harbour to ſea. } With 


pared ſor going 
to ſea in the 


SW. Monſon. 


Shipped ſo much 
water, were 
ebliged to bear 


away, and an- 


chor under Old 
oman 8 


nd. 


— 


great reluctance the Maſter Attendant, at laſt took charge of of one of * = 


i. himſelf, and found Pilots for the others. 


The ſhip N 


We prepared our ſhip, the Elizabeth, for this 1 undertaking, 
in the following manner. Inſtead of top gallant maſts, we got up mall 
flag - ſtaffs or ſrumipe, & got down all the ſrudding ſail booms from the yards, 
got the ſpritſail yard in upon deck, and rigged in the jib boom, and 


: made the ſhip as ſnugg as poſſible, that ſhe might be prepared to 
encounter the tempeſtuous weather, which we were to meet with the 
moment we opened the harbour's mouth. Our ſhip being prepared, 


and ready, we failed the 1ft day of July, 1561, and with great difficulty 
got out of the harbour. As ſoon as we got out of the harbour of Bombay, 
there run ſuch a prodigious ſea, with a ſtrong ebb tide, that occaſioned 
it to break, as though you were. in ſhoal water, as we experienced in 


the Elizabeth, whieh made the ſhip pitch forecaſtle under, and fill both 


her upper and lower decks with water, ſo that the Carpenter of the 
ſhip reported, that if the ſhip pitched again ſo deep, and took in as 


much more water as ſhe had done, that ſhe would founder. 


This report from the Carpenter, and ſeeing that none of our ſquadron 
could get out but our ſhip, and night coming on, we bore away, and 
anchored off the outer part of Old Woman's s Iſland, in order to keep 


"What ground we had got, and to be ready to take the advantage of the 


next 


1 q A 2 - * 
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Ne Adwiral | Corniſh, 8 then at W 
+ The Company's Maſter Attendant. 


The Author had carried the ſhip in and out of baer ſeveral ten and was che firſt 
Mater of a Man of War chat ever carried a King's ſhip in or out of Bombay harbour. 
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: next tide in. 5 morning. The beſt place to ia in upon theſe oc -- 


| ſions, is to bring Malabar Point on with, or touching the outward part 
of Old Woman s Iſland N Io W. and the Breakers on the Sunken Rock 
on with Bombay Flag Staff, NoeE. in 7 fathoms at low and 9 fathoms 
at high water, here we were ſheltered from the great SW. ſea by the 
Reef off Old Woman' 8 Wand ; the bottom Clear and Te: holding 
ground, . | 
The next day, WE the ſecond of July, weighed and turned out to 

fra with the ſame kind of wind and eather. and a great ſea, as 
before-mentioned. For the particulars of this run down. He” Coaſt at this 
ſeaſon of the year, Sec the Book of my e to the Eaſt Indies, 
Page 8 

We ec, or got out t of Rade the 2d Fre of 1 and ſaw the 
iland of Hunary this day, from which we took our departure, and 


{aw no other land on the Coaſt of Malabar aſter that, and made Point de 


Gall on the Iſland Zeloan, the 12th July, which ſhews we were 10 
days on our paſſage in very troubleſome unpleaſant weather; we were 
entirely guided by our lead, that is to ſay, by our ſoundings, as men- 
tioned in my deſcription of the failng. down this coaſt in the SW. 
monſoon. Latitude, Lead, and Look-out, are the beſt A in naviga- 
tion in ſailing coaſtwiſe. 

1 muſt here obſerve when we made Point de Gall ; on the Iland Zeloan, 
1 Ceylon, 1 found my reckoning exactly right, which ſhews the 

ſounding we had all along the Coaſts of Malabar muſt have been the exact 
diſtance from the ſhore that I ee them to be, which gives me 
partie ular ſatisfaction. 

I muſt here beg leave to mention one circumſtance more thar happened 
to us in our paſſage from Bombay to the Iſland Zeloan at this ſeaſon 
of the year, as it may be a leflon of inſtruction to feamen to be more 
obſervant and more attentive to their duty, and to pay more attention and 
take proper notice of what is faid to them by men of more experience, 
and men who may be more thoughtful and attentive to matters relative 


to the duty of the ſhip, n they themſelves are, who are too often 
carried 
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bearings for 
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Sailed and got | 


to ſea. Tn 


Advice to ſea- 
men in 8 
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ear ied away by pride, obſtinacy, rudeneſs, and a manners, from 


which many accidents, ; as they are called, are brought to happen, 
which may be more property TNT, acts of 1 8 8 8 and 


1 folly. 


An accident 
that happened 
Which might 
have been pre- 
vented. 


The (haiti 0 that bappened to the ſhip, if it nay be ſo called, was 


as follows, on the 6th of July 1761, ſuppoſed ourſelves nearly abreaſt 
of Cape Raymas by our reckoning, and diſtant from it by our ſoundings, 


9 or 10 leagues, being 1 in $1 2 water, fine black ſand, we had a 


large ſwell from the SW. with little wind and rain, 1 came upon deck 


at r of day in the morning, the ſhip, was then upon the ſtarboard 
tack, cloſe upon a wind, Hehe to the ſouthward. The Officer of the 


watch told me he had been ſetting up the weather ſhrouds of the main 


top- -maſt, which made me look up to it, I ſaw the maſt-head was got 
very much over to windward, inſomuch that the maſt 'was quite in a 
bite to leeward, the top-ſails were double reeft, though then but little 
wind, being afraid to let the reefs out, on account of the uncertainty of 


the weather,” I ſaid to the Officer of the watch, that they had ſet up 


the weather ſhrouds too much, that the maſt head being got ſo much 


to windward, and fo great a bite in the maſt to leeward, that they had 


crippled the maſt, by ſitting up the weather ſhrouds ſo much, and that 
the maſt was in danger of FE carried away by every roll the ſhip took 


to windward, the Officer maik he was not afraid of that. Some time : 


after the Captain came upon deck, I repreſented the ſtate of the main 


top-maſt to him, and wiſhed him to order the lanyards of the weather 


ſhrouds to be eaſed off, and the lee ſhrouds to be ſet up, as it was then 
little wind, he anſwered by faying, he hoped it would do well enough 
as it was. I then ſaid, that the moment the wind came to be large, and 
they ſhould have occaſion to check the bowlines and lee braces, that 
inſtant the main top-maſt would be carried away. 'At 8 A, M. we went 
off the deck to breakfaſt, ſome time after the wind came large, the 
Officer of the watch ordered the bowlines and lee braces to be checked; 
and to round in the weather braces ; that inſtant away went the main 
top maſt to windward, and broke in three pieces, which carried away 
the 


23 
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the ſtarboard fide of FR main top, and banks both their main aſk | 


frees. There were fix men in the main top, two of them were killed, 
and three much hurt, and the ſhip very much difabled * by this 


accident, which auy prudent ſeaman could have prevented. So much 
for ignorance, obſtinacy, and folly. 
1 have mentioned in my former publication of my Voyage to 


the Eaſt Indies, that the Elizabeth was in great diſtreſs, and loſt 


her rudder between Madagaſcar and Mozambique i in very bad weather. 


Main top-maſt 
curried away. 


1 there have only ſpoke of the ſhip s diſtreſs in general terms, as far 


as the navigating part in that account, but ſhall now give a more parti- 
cular account of the diſtreſs of the faid ſhip, and how "icxeulouily ſhe 
was ſaved from foundering in the ſtorm, and how ſhe was navigated 
to the Cape of Good Hope without a rudder, was ſteered by a chile 
inſtead of a rudder, with a deſcription of the ſaid machine, for the 
benefit of ſeamen in general, as there are very few inſtances of a foun- 
dering ſhip being ſaved, after the ſhip's company had given her * for 
loſt, Which was the caſe of the Elizabeth. 
Ass I am about to relate a very circumſtantial account of a ſhip 8 
being in diſtreſs at ſea in a violent ſtorm, and fo leaky that ſhe was in 
great danger of foundering, notwithſtanding the utmoſt endeavours of 
the crew to fave her, and in the height of this diſtreſſed condition our 
trouble was much increaſed by the loſs of our rudder, which will be 
fully ſhewn in the following narrative of our proceedings. 


When any ſudden accident or diſtreſs happens to a ſhip at Ks 
which has often ſtruck her crew with ſuch panic as to occaſion them in 


many inſtances to act contrary to ſenſe and reaſon, and to take the 
worſt inſtead of the beſt means or method for their ſafety or relief, 
their minds being ſo agitated and diſcompoſed at ſuch times, that they 
| readily give ene up for loſt, without ſeeking the proper remedy 
to extricate themſelves from the danger or diene that ſurround 


them, therefore the Commander 5 Officers of ſuch a ſhip ſhould 


maturely 


- 
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* The {lp was then upon a lee ſhore 
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dent happening 


to them. 
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maturely conſider this, 4 uſe their Anl. u rd. wy 40 a that 


ts thought poſlible to be of any ſervice to thoſe valuable ſet of men on 


The imporo=- 


priety of put- 


ting thimbles 
; inſtead of 
blocks, &c. 


happen from 5 - 


ſuch melancholy occaſions, as far as cireumſtances and ſituation can be 


deſcribed to happen in the fituation they may then be in. It 
is at ſuch times as thoſe, as well as all other times, that Commanders 
and Officers ſhould endeavour to convince, and to be thought well of 
by the ſeamen under their command, whoſe good opinion of their 
ſuperiors will ever produce g good effects, and indeed, I muſt ſay, it is 
ſo proper and political a ſyſtem 1 1n_the actions of a man's life, that it 


ſhould ever be obſerved by thoſe who have many people under their 
command ; and in the day of battle, diſtreſs or trouble, the Officer will 


find it his greateſt comfort ; ; but the reverſe opinion of the men to their 


— 


Officers will produce the contrary: effect, and the worſt of evils may 


2 


Sane Remarks with 1 pee if a f big? 5 Rigging, and the ue her Sails 


Property, Oc. 


The remarks I am in this place to mention, are ſuch that will require 
the conſideration of a thinking man, or a man of ſedate thought, and 
as I am in a ſituation of life that I cannot but ſee-how ſhips are rigged 
when fitted out for ſea, I ſhall beg leave to make the following remarks. 


Firſt, that blocks, hearts and dead eyes, are reckoned an eye ſore, and 


that by putting thimbles inſtead of them, makes the ſhip look much 
neater, and therefore are appropriated even to thingsof the greateſt conſe- 
quence, and require the greateſt and beſt ſecurity, viz. the bobſtays, 
bowſprit ſhrouds, and the ſpring or preventer ſtays of the lower maſts, 


and many other things of conſequence. To the derrick of the mizen 


yard, inſtead of a bleak on the yard, there is a thimble, the derrick is 
a running rope. The yard to be lowered down at fea as occaſion may 
require to reef or ballance the mizen, and to be ſwayed up again, and 
this heavy purchaſe to go through a thimble inſtead of a block and in wet 


or bad weather, from the great ſtrain that is on the derrick, the rope 
muſt ſoon be chafed through and cut off in the wake of the thimble, 


which may produce very (Erious conſequences | in the time of a ſtorm, 
__ eſpecially 


/ ; 


F 78 201 ) 

eſpecially if if the ſhip ſhould be entaugled with the bath; Kc. &c. the 
bobſtays and bowſprit ſhrouds will be in the fame predicament, and 
every thing elſe were iron and rope are connected in wet weather, and 
they at no time can be ſet properly tight with thimbles. 5 

Again, the jib guys, being two on each fide, one to the end of the 
jib boom, and the other to the jib traveller, inſtead of blocks on the 5 
; ſpritfail yard arm for the ſaid guys to reeve through, there are thimbles 
put, and as it often happens that the jib is obliged to be carried under 
fingle or double reeft topſails, the jib being a powerful fail in blowing 
eker, is carried and ſet one third or one half of the boom out, at 
which times there is a great ſtrain on the jib guys, and if it happens to 
be wet weather, the guys foon chafe and are cut by the thimbles, 
they ſuddenly give way, which carries away the jib boom, with ſuch a 
jirk, that it has carried away or ſprung the fore topmaſt, by which the 
ſhip becomes truly diſabled. If this happens in the time of War, in 
chaſe of the Enemy, it is then really vexatious. Much more might be 
faid on the ſubject by putting thimbles inſtead of blocks, and I muſt beg 
leave to declare, that I do not think him that practiſes this method, 
either a Seaman, an Officer, or a judicious man, as his actions will call 
his judgment in queſtion with every reaſonable man. 

Another new fangled method that is practiſed in our ſhip's without 
„ is the reeving the rope ſo improperly as to prevent the 
fails from ſtanding fair, which ſome men have not diſcernment enough 
to ſee, though a thing of the greateſt conſequence to the chip 8 falling 
faſt, and Bes working well, &c. of which I ſhall only mention a fow 
particulars, and ſhall begin with the fore braces, -which lead through 
blocks under the main top, and come down on the quarter deck; this 
is attended with great inconveniency to the main topſail ſtanding fair, 
cither large, or upon a wind. When the fore braces are hauled he | 
they keep the foot of the main topfail as high as the top brim, and 
prevents its ſtanding fair, which is a great difadvantage to the ſhip, as 
the has not the full weight and force of that fail, and when the ſhip 18 
D d „ 
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1 | : Fore braces to 
—_ _ teadfain, 


Fore rop gal- 
jant braces to 
lead fair. 


foot rope of 1 the main topfail, which chaſes it very. much, and in a 


to lead down on the quarter deck, for the better conveniency of working 
the ſhip, as it left leſs for the people to do on the main deck, whilſt 


looked upon to be a very good contrivance, and I can venture to fay, 


collar of the main ſtay, kept the fore braces clear of the foot rope of 
the main topfail, and it ſtood fair and clear of all 1 5 and ſo it ſhould 


forepart of the truſſell trees at the main topmaſt head, for t he foretop 


„„ 


at ſea and in continual motion, the foot rope of 8 main topſail i is 
continually rubbing upon the fore braces, and in wet weather chafes 

e braces very vel. but much more the foot rope of the fail, as the 
friction in light winds and wet weather is. in one particular part of the 


fort time will cut it quite through; then away. goes the main top- 
fail all to pieces. This is well known to have happened. 
When the fore braces are firſt led aft to come under the main top and 


the people on the quarter deck had little elſe to do, and in working 
the ſhip when they called to haul off all, the headyards were braced 
about more expeditiouſly than they could be if they led on the main 
deck, where there is ſo much to do; the fore tack to haul on board 
on one fide, and the fore ſheet to haul aft on the other. This was 


I was the firſt man that led the fore braces on the quarter deck, though 
ſomething different to the manner they now go, viz. the ſtanding part 
of the brace was made faſt to the main ſtay, near the mou: the 
running part reeved through a block laſhed to the collar of the main 
ſtay, a little above the mouſe, and the end reeved through a block 
under the maintop, which was laſhed to the after croſs tree, and fo 
down. on the quarter deck on each fide ; theſe blocks, laſhed to the 


be now, if blocks were not an eye ſore. 


The next thing ] ſhall mention is the main top - ſail, which is pre- 
vented from ſanding properly by the foretop gallant braces, which ſome 
Genius, who thought himſelf very clever, "had ſhivers put into the 


gallant braces to reeve through; or they had blocks laſhed to the 


croſs trees, or the maſt head for the ſaid braces, which keeps them fo 
| high 


>» 5 / 


( 293.) 


Bie as to be upon a line with the croſs. trees, and keeps up the foot 


rope of the main top gallant ſail, and prevents its ſtanding fair, and 
therefore is detrimental to the ſhip's ſailing; the blocks for thoſe 
braces ſhould be laſhed below the mouſe of the main topmaſt ſtay, the 
foretop gallant braces would then be out of the way of the main 
top gallant fail, and would not fob the faut rope: 0 pieces as it 
now "Week, 8 | | 


Th he next thing I hall mention is the mizen topfail, a ſail immediately 
under the Officer? s eye, but notwithſtanding that, this fail is more incom- 
moded in ſtanding fair, than any other fail, which I have had occaſion to 
take particular notice of, at the time the ſhips went to ſea, and ſaw the 
awkward manner this fail was ſet, and found when the ſhips returned 
from ſea, it was ſtill the fame, which much ſurprized me. The caſe 


is this, inſtead of TOR ſpans for the main topſail braces, with a block 
in each end of the ſpan, this ſpan went with a clove-hitch round the 
mizen maſt, below the hounds, the main topſail braces were reeved 


through the blocks in the ends of the ſpan, and the ſtanding part of the 
brace was made faſt to the ſaid ſpan, a ſmall diſtance from the block ; 
this ſpan carried the main topſail braces well forward, clear of the mizen 


topſail, and it ſtood as fair as any other fail. The new mode is now, 


though contrary to common ſenſe and reaſen, as follows: Two blocks 
are laſhed to the mizen maſt head, cloſe up under the mizen top, the 
main topſail braces are reeved through thoſe blocks, and the ſtanding part 

1s brought back and made faſt to the mizen maſt, near to where the blocks 


are ned; when the topſails are hoiſted, the main topſail braces grow 


up againſt the forepart of the mizen top brim, which prevents the mizen 
topſail from ſtanding fair any time, even with a large wind, but upon 
a wind it renders the fail entirely uſcleſs, nay worſe than uſeleſs, for 
half of the fail, or all the weatherpart of it, when the weather brace of 


the main topſail yard is planing tight, is an entire backſail, and is an 


impediment to the ſhip's failing ; ſhe had better have no mizen topſail 
at all, Surely no man wall Feature to call this ſeamanſhip; I think 
D d 2 ; it 


Remarks on the 


mizen topfail 


and main topſail 
braces. 
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2 quite the 1 though it is a thing I ſee iy ae, and 0 


Ld who think chenaltives Officers. 


1 muſt here beg leave to ſpeak of another new eee 3 
piece of folly, practiſed by our Femmy Seamen, which is as follows, in 
blocking the lower and topſail yards, the following rules and methods 
were formerly obſerved: the clew garnet blocks of the main and foreyards 
were laſhed on the quarter of the yard, to plumb a little without the 
gunwale when the yard was up, and the two buntline blocks equally 
divided in the ſpace between the clew garnet and jeer blocks, and the 


leechline blocks to be equally divided in the ſpace between the clew 
garnet blocks and the yard arm. This method of putting the blocks on 


A xreaſon given. 


the yard, divided the ſail properly, when it was hauled up, or when 


it hung in the brails, and alſo divided it properly for its being furled, &c. 


A reaſon given why the clew garnet blocks ſhould be laſhed to plumb 
a little without the gunwale, as above-mentioned is, that when the 
clew garnet is let go, that the clew of the fail which is very heavy 
with Us tack, the knot of the tack, the ſheet and ſheet block, and the 


clew garnet block makes the clew of the fail very heavy, and ſhould it 
fall within the gunwale, it might hurt whoever ſtood, or might happen 
to be in the way of it; and in the time of action, I have known it 


happen that the clew garnets have been ſhot away ſeveral times, and 


the clew of the fail came down with great force, and would have been 


dangerous to any body that ſtood in its way. 


The preſent or 
new method of 
putting the clew 


garnet blocks on 


dhe yards, 


Again, when you come to ſet the courſes, the main-fail or te lad, 


when the ſhip is upon a wind the clew garnets run clear, the weather 


clew of the fail ready for getting the 8 on board, and the lee clew 
falls without the ſhrouds clear of all the ratlings of the lee ſhrouds, 

and the ſheet is got aft without trouble, and expeditiouſly. | 
The new mathed of putting the clew garnet blocks on the yards, is 
as follows, the clew garnet blocks are put upon the yard, within 5 or 
6 feet of the jeer blocks, which is as wrong as wrong can be, for the 
following reaſon. Firſt, it carries or draws all the heavy or bulky part 
of the Ki uto the bunt near the jeer blocks, the foot rope and clew 
rope 
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rope of the fit” which is both heavy and bulky, cannot be flowed 
properly or conveniently i in this ſmall ſpace of 8 or 10 feet, and makes 


it impoſſible to, furl the fail with my RY of Propricty or neatneſs to 


lock at. 


Again, the clew garnet blocks bets ſo fart in upon the TE as before- 


mentioned, when the clew garnets are let go, the clew of the fail is 
able to fall upon the deck amongſt the people, and may hurt many of 


them, and if the fail is to hang in the brails, it is not ſo well divided as 
with the clew garnet blocks on the quarter of the yard. 


When you come to ſet the courſes at ſea upon a wind, the clew 


garnet locks being ſo far in upon the yard that they are within the lee 
ſhrouds? and the clew garnet will not run down, the clew of the ſail, 


the knot of the tack, the ſheet block all being within the lee ſhrouds, 
they cannot haul the ſheet aft without great loſs of time, and are obliged 
to have men in the lee ſhrouds to bear he clew of the fail, the kao. of 


the tack and the ſheet block, clear of the ſhrouds and rattlings, which 
is attended with much trouble and loſs of time. So much for our ew 
Jemmy mode of doing things unlike ſeamen. 1 | 


I ſhall now ſpeak of our old: mode or method concerning the topſails. | 


The old method of blocking the topſail yards was very proper, the 
clewline blocks were laſhed on the quarter of the yard, fo as to be 


perpendicular, or to plumb the top brim, for the following reaſons ; 


when you come to looſe the topfails at anchor with the 8 a-head, 
and to Toa home the ſheets; the knot of the ſheet and clew of the fail 


is without the . ſo there is no impediment 3 in hauling home the 


ſheets. 

Again, when you come to 1 or ſet your topſails at ſea 5 a gale of 
wind, which requires it to be done briſkly, the lee ſheet to be firſt 
hauled home, the lee clew of the fail and knot of the ſheet being 
without the ſhrouds, there is no impediment, to hauling home the 
ſheets expeditiouſly, and then the weather ſheet, &c. and the buntline 
blocks to be laſhed on the yard, about half way between the clewline 
block and the tye block on the yerd ; the blocks being thus placed, 

divides 


The old method 


of putting the 
clew line blocks 
on the top-ſall 
yards, &c. 
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e the fail properly when clawed up, RE oliy” in blowing 


| The preſent me- 
thod of putting 


on the clew line 
blocks impro- 
per. 


weather, when the fail is reefed it makes the fail haul up ſnug, and 
makes it more eaſy and convenient to be furled or handec. 


The preſent finical mode uſed in theſe times concerning the topſiils, 


is as follows, and is very improper, for the reaſons I ſhall give, VIZ. 
The clewline blocks, inſtead of being laſhed on the quarter of the yard, 

as mentioned in the old way, they are laſhed cloſe in within a foot 
or two of the tye block on the yard, which is wrong, for the following 


reaſons. Firſt, it carries or draws all the heavy and bulky part of the 


fail into the bunt near the tye block. The foot and clew rope of the, 
fail, which is both heavy and bulky, cannot be ſtowed properly or 


conveniently i in the ſmall ſpace of five or fix ſeet, and makes it impoſſible 


to furl the fail with any degree of propriety or neatneſs to look at, 
eſpecially if the ſail is to be filled”! in a bunt, Which it ſhould be either 


at Sea or in A Road-Stead in blowing weather. 


Again the clewline blocks are ſo AY in upon the yard, as before-men- 


| tioned, there is this inconveniency attending it, viz. when a ſhip is at 


anchor, and 1s to be got under fail in a freſh of wind, and the topſails are 


looſed to haul 8 the ſpeets, the wind blowing ſtrong againſt the 
ſall, preſſes it againſt the ſbrouds ; the clew of the Gil ind the knot 
of the topſail ſheer being ſo far within the ſhrouds, and prefled with 


the fail againſt them, that the men in the top cannot bear the clew 
of the fail clear without much loſs of time, which is a very provoking 


circumſtance, and the like will happen at ſea when looſening the topſails 
after a ſtorm in hauling home the lee ſheet, the clewline blocks being 


ſo far in upon the yard and within the ſhrouds, when the lee cee 
is let go, the clew of the fail and knot of the ſheet gets foul of the 
topmaſt ſhrouds, and the men in the top are employed to bear themſelves 


clear with much loſs of time. This is a very unpleaſant circumſtance 


to a ſeaman, though perhaps none to thoſe Finical Genius's who made 


the alteration of placing the blocks in that inconſiſtent manner they 


now are, can properly account for it; and: it is totally impoſſible with 


any degree of propriety or neatneſs, or hardly with any degree of ſecurity 
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to furl the ſail, being fo improperly drawn. together in hi middle of the 
yard, that it makes it unpleaſant to look at, and the beſt ſeaman in the 
world cannot furl it to make it look better, or agreeable to the eye. 

Il muſt in this place take notice of another piece of new fangled folly, 
which is ridiculous in the extreme, and is very much unlike a ſeaman's 
contrivance, and yet it is a thing in general uſe, and was introduced 
into the ſervice ſome time ago by a ſomebody, that TI am ſure was no 
ſeaman. 'The thing I am ſpeaking of, is called the ſiſter blocks, well 


known by that name, which is made of a piece of wood with two 
fmall rollers, or ſhivers put into it, one under the other for the topfail 


lifts and reef tackle pendants to reeve through, there is a ſcore cut in 


each ſide of this piece of wood to take the. topmaſt ſhrouds, and it is 


ſeized into the foremoſt pair of the topmaſt ſhrouds, on each fide 
| cloſe up under the topmaſt croſs-trees, for the before-mentioned purpoſe; 
the topfail lift, or top gallant ſheet, is reeved through the upper ſhiver 
of this piece of wood or block, which ſtands ſquare with the ſhrouds, 
and cannot move or turn at all. When the ſhip is going before the 
wind, with the yards ſquare, the top gallant ſheets may be got home 
well enough, but when the ſhip is upon a wind, it requires as many 
men to Yau! home the top gallant ' ſheets, as would haul home the top 
ſail ſheets ; it being ſo dead a purchaſe, by reaſon the blocks cannot turn 
to make a purchaſe eaſy and convenient, and it is as much trouble to 
clew up the top gallant fail, as it was to haul home the ſheets, and makes 
it both inconvenient and hazardous in ſqually weather, * and I have 
heard the common ſeamen ſpeak of the ſiſter blocks with great contempt, 


The ſiſter blocks 


inconſiſtent. 


and in their way, have heartily damned the Dog that firſt „ them, 


for that they had been the cauſe of carrying away many ropmalts, which 
was a good reaſon, they ſaid, why they diſliked them. 

There is another thing I muſt here take notice of, which is, the 
main ſheet coming upon the quarter deck, which ſome of our Mufhroom 
 Sramen ſeem fond of and ſay they like to have the main ſheet under 
their own Sa. without conſidering the 1 inconveniency or impropriety of 


ſuch 
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* This is a thing that has been exploded by every ſeaman and Officer of common rang 
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wind, and there is a with or neceſſity to make all the ſails when ſet, 
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* 


to anſwer the wiſhed for end, to make her go with great ſpeed through 


The impro- 
priety of ſetting 
the main-ſail 
according to the 
mode now in 
general ule, 


the ſea, either it purſuit of, or flying from the enemy, it is the ſeaman's 


buſineſs to ſee. that all their fails are ſer to the beſt advantage for the 


ſhip's filing with the greateſt ſpeed, and much depends upon the judg- 
ment of the ſeaman. In this caſe the main-fail is the principal fail to 
be confidered, and how to ſet it fair, and make it ſtand properly, ſo as 


to be of real advantage to the ſhip in her failing, lies with the judg- 
ment of the experienced ſeaman, who knows when the ſhip is upon 
a wind, and the main tack is got cloſe aboard, that the bracing of the 
yard draws the lee yard arm downwards, which makes the lee leech of 
the main-fail lack, therefore the lee clew of the main-fail ſhould be 
kept as low down on the ſhip's quarter as poſſible, the eye bolt for the 
ſtanding part of the main ſheet ſhould be low, and the eye bolt for the 
main ſheet block ſhould alſo be low, and not to be above two feet higher 


than the ſtanding part, and then the ſheet to lead in upon the upper deck, 


under the quaſter deck; this will keep the clew of the main-fail- well 


down, and will make the lee leech of the ſail ſtand tight and fair, for 


which I with it to be underſtood, that it is the after and foot part of 
the fail that gives the ſhip ſpeed through the water, and the main-fail, 
if ſet, when a ſhip is upon a wind, bas A wonderful and powerful effect 
on her failing faſt through the ſea. 

IHE miodith, or enſeamanlike way of Getting the main- fail upon a wind 
ud hauling aft the main ſheet, which J have frequently ſeen in Frigates, 
and ſonietivnes vainly attempted in two decked ſhips, to the diſgrace of 


| thoſe that call themſelves ſeamen, and to their underſtanding. I have 


ſaid before, the main tack is got aboard, and the main yard is braced 


as before-mentioned, and the main ſheet hauled aft in the new mode, 
with the ſheet to come through a block fixed on the gunwale of the 
quarter deck, and the ſheet leading directly from the clew of the fail to 
this block, which keeps the clew of the fail fo high as to make the lee 
leech of the fail very flack, and to hang all in a bight, which makes 

| „ T -- "me 
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of no uſe to the ſhip with reſpect of giving her way through the 


ſea; but our new fangled ſeamen cannot fee this, whereas if the leo clew 
of the main-fail was. to be kept 6, 7, or 8, feet lower down, the 


main- ſail then would ſtand fair with a tight after leech, which would 


give the ſhip ſpeed through the water, and make her feel her fail, and 


would anſwer every ood” end and purpoſe when a ſhip is failing upon 


A wind, and it is wiſhed ſhe ſhould fail as faſt as "BOK fails can make 


her. 
One thing more, which is the laſt T ſhall mention in this place, it 
being the moſt extraordinary thing that ever entered in the Human mind, 
or into the minds of ſeamen, if hey are allowed to be rational Beings. 
The thing I am going to ſpeak of, bas fo generally been adopted be 
them, Sar] it almoſt excludes their being thought ſo, I mean the new 


faſhioned Driver, or more generally called the Cooker it bein g the moſt 


extraordinary, inconſiſtent, diſproportioned, and uſeleſs ſail that ever 


was invented, by men of ſenſe or reaſon. I could give a thouſand | 


reaſons why this fail is uſeleſs and 1 inc conſiſtent with a 7127 ſenſe, and 
the ideas of a ſeaman. 4 At VERY Fee, 12g 77 

In this place I ſhall only mention a few of its improprieties, it 18 
large beyond all rule of proportion, ſo that neither the mizen maſt or 
the mizen yard are able to ſupport the fail in a freth of wind, and the 
great fore and aft boom which is made to ſpread the foot of this fail, 
it being made like a one maſt ſloop's boom, and goes with a crutch 
to the mizen maſt, this being 'very long aud heavy,, and projets more 
than one third, or nearly half its length abaft, or without the ſhip's 
taff rail, which is a great weight to. the after part of the ſhip in bad 
weather, as it is ſo high up and fo far aft, that it muſt ſtrain her 
very much when this fall is ſet, it being a fore and aft fail cannot give 
the ſhip much ſpeed in her ſailing cheoneh the water, but muſt make 
her carry her helm very much a. weather, which impedes the ſhip's 


velocity through the water, and if a freſh of wind, the ſhip cannot bear 


| the Gl ntl . 5 hows that the 7% part . the ſail is 
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wind it cannot be ſet, being a fore and aft {all 80 much for the new 


fangled idea of the Spanker, whereas the old faſhioned Driver, being a 


ſquare fail, could be carried with propriety at any time, when the ſhip 


was going any way large, or from the wind, and as the wind came 
more aft, it being a ſquare fail, it could be trimmed properly to the 
wind, and did not lay much ſtreſs upon the helm, and muſt add to 


che ſhip's ſpeed through the water, and when the wind came ri icht aft, 


and the ſhip was failing before the wind, it could be properly ririieied 
to the wind, and 8 100 with great propriety without interruption of 
the other ſails. Ships in general do not ſtand in need of much after 


ſail when it blows freſh with the wind on the quarter, eſpecially lofty 


ſhips, the heigth of their quarter being ſo high above the water, that 


the wind has great power on it, and makes them require but little after 
fail; in this caſe, they ſtand but little in need of a Spanker, as this prepoſ- 
terous fail is called, and let the expedient be tried, I am of opinion the 


| ſhip will fail ſaſter without than with it, notwithſtanding the general 


idea that people are run mto with reſpect to this ſail, hk ſhews that 


whim and fancy are more prevailing than ſenſe or reaſon, and that men 


in general are carried away more by the general opinion, than by their 


The origin of 
the new faſhion- 
ed ſpanker dr 
Ver. 


own, without making uſe of their own opinion at all, which Iam ſorry 


to ſee, and by experience too well know; and according to the old 


ſaying i in the Proverb. If one fheep runs through the e all the reſt 


vill follow, fo it ſeems to be with ſeamen, without their knowing why 
they do fo, but becauſe ſuch an one did it, fo will I. 


1 muſt here beg leave to relate a ſtory that I had in converſation with 
an Officer I was intimately acquainted with, who was a man of ſenſibility | 
and goodneſs of heart, who is now no more, and whoſe death was a loſs 
to the ſervice. This Gentleman, who was both a Seaman and an Officer, 
had been preferred to the Command of a Sloop of War with three maſts 


in the Weſt Indies, who was a very bad failer, inſomuch that ſhe would 


neither ſail; wear, or ſteer. He had had the charge of ſeveral Convoys, and 


his greateſt trouble was to prevent his Convoy running from him, as his 


e ailed fo badly, and detained all the Hips in company, and amongſt 
g | : the 


5 Kinky many 3 alalities this ſhip 3 one was, ſhe could not 1 to the 
wind, and being an uncommon bad ſailer, ſhe was always the ſternmoſt 
and en ſhip i in the fleet, though a Man of War. This circum- 
ſtance made this judicious Officer, contrive ſomething that he thought 
would make his ſhip more. manageable, he corny contrived that 
kind of fail, now called the Spanker, or Spanker Driver. which he ſaid 
made his ſhip keep better to the wind, but did not make her fail a hair's 
breadth faſter. He came home from the Weſt Indies with this fail to 
Spithead, I was then at Portfnouth# he ſaid it would ſurprize me to 
ſee it, and hoped it would be deſtruyed when the ſhip was paid off, 
for though he had contrived it through neceſſity, it was a thing he very 
much diſliked, and hoped it would never be introduced into the ſervice, 
though he faid he was afraid, ſome of our new fangled People would 
catch at it, which happened to be the caſe, and it was ſoon after intro- 
duced into the ſervice, prepoſterous as it was, to my great ſurprize, 
as well as to my friend the Captain's, who hoped that both his ſhip 
and the Spanker would have been deſtroyed as uſeleſs things. 

Having dwelt long upon matters of this kind, and the reeving the 
running rigging fair and clear of the fails, that they may ſtand fair 
without interruption ; in order to make the ſhip fail faſt, which ſhould 
be every Seatnan's buſineſs to ſtudy ; I ſhall now beg leave to mention a 
few things in the general way, as hints to keep ſeamen in the right 
method, and not to run into a thoughtleſs inconſiſtency becauſe others 
do fo. I ſhall ever hold him the beſt Seaman and the beſt Officer, who 
rigs his ſhip for real ſervice with propriety, ſecurity, ſafety, eaſe, and 
conveniency, and to give up all ideas of neatneſs, when unaccompanied 
with thoſe things I have mentioned. He ſurely is the beſt man who 
can fail, work, or manage his ſhip with the greateſt dexterity at all 
times, and with the erreſt men. He who can anſwer and obey a 
ſignal whilſt another man would be thinking of. it, is ſurely the beſt 
Seaman and Officer ; ſuch a man would do more with an hundred 
men, than another man would do with three times that number, becauſe 
his ſhip 1 18 properly and conveniently rigged for real ſervice, and can 
ee ee 8 
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J with a 0% men, Which a ſhip | is ſome times 0 to by 


| ſickneſs, or an action with the enemy, It is then the Scaman je Officer 
ſhines in his proper ſphere of life. 


I would beg leave to aſk a Seaman a queſtion, Sick is, for whom 


he rigs his ſhip to be looked at, whether for landſmen, women, or 
| children, or for thoſe who are no judges of a ſhip; if ſo, the ſhip may 


be rigged properly, or improperly, it is the fame thing to thoſe kind of 
people, who are no judges of the matter; ; but the pride of a Seaman 
and an Officer, ſhould be to rig His ſhip fit for Seamen and Officers to 
look at, who are judges ; if it meets with their approval, it muſt give 
him pleaſure to have the approbation of thoſe who are judges. A ſhip is 
not deſigned for a ſhow, but is the fineſt piece of machinery in the World, 


and is intended for real ſervice, as it may be juſtly faid, ſo is the Seaman 
and the Officer, who, with the ſhip, is deſigned to be of real ſervice 


to their country, in its protection and defence when called upon on the 


ſhorteſt notice, therefore the Officer and Ship ſhould ever be ready to 


perform the ſervice of the State when required. This will ſhew the 
pou Otficer and the Man of Merit i in a true light. 


& 


IF Narrative f the Di ſireſs of his Majeſty's Ship Elizabeth, iu her Return 


om India to England, in the Year 1764, with ſome General Remarks 
on a Paſſage from Bombay to the Cape of Good Hope, through the 
Inner Paſſage, or between Ae and the SE. Por? . the C al 5 
of Africa. ; 


| Having given a particular and circumſtantial account in my former 
publication, in our return from India, as far as relates to the navigating 
part. See page 109. I ſhall now proceed to give an account of the 
diſaſters that happened to the faid ſhip on our ali from India to the 
Cape of Good Hope, with a full defeription of the diſtreſs we were 

in, and the method and means that were uſed to preſerve the ſaid ſhip, 
by which means the ſhip and mens lives were ſaved, by the good 
conduct of the Otlicers,” and exertions of the ſhip's company, which 


tend: d 
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tended greatly to their honor as Britiſh Seamen, | and I hope will 
be thought an example well worth the imitation of Seamen in general. 
We failed from Bombay in his Majeſty's ſhip Elizabeth, the 16th of 
December 1763, and ſteered along the Coaſt of Malabar, in ſoundings 
from 10 to 40 fathoms, having der land and ſea breezes, "5A 
weather and ſmooth water. As I have given a very particular deſcription 


of this Coaſt in my former book. I ſhall therefore avoid ſaying any thing 
farther of it here, but only remark, that the winds hung more to the 


| ſouthward than I ever knew them, blowing moſtly from ESE. to ſouth 
SW. or WSW. very uncommon winds on this coaſt in December. 5 
the zoth we joined Admiral Corniſh, in his Majeſty's ſhip Norfolk, 

company with his Majeſty's ſhips America and Chatham off Callicur, 


from whence we took our departure, allowing its latitude 117 21'N. and 


longitude 75? 3o'E. from London, and failed theough the Nine Degree 


Channel ich moderate winds in the N E. quarter. From this time to 


the 31ſt of January 1764, nothing happened material, having had pleaſant 
weather and fair winds during that time. 

The 31ſt January 1764, being in latitude 20? 46'S. longitude made 
from Moſambique, *2: 2 115 W. it 5 19 5 NazoꝰE. Lance 122 leagues, 


in company with the ſhips as LR e. from noon to midnight 7 


had freſh gales from NbE. round by the eaſt to SE. with rain and mk 
| hazy 9 ER and a large ſea from the NNE. and alſo a large ſea 
from the SE. which thwarted the NE. ſea, and made it run very Pied, 
which occaſioned the ſhip to labour very much, and ſtrained her, Rn 
made her make much water. At one AM. came on a hard gale of 
wind at SE. with much rain, ſqualls and thick hazy weather. One of 
the main toplail ſheets gave way, which occaſioned the ſail to ſplit, 
and it blew all away from the yard; in ſecond reef of the fore topſail and 
handed it, lowered down the mizen yard, reefed and balanced the 
mizen, and reeft the mainſail, the ſhip going under the foreſail and 
mizen ſtay- ſail; got down the top g callant maſts and mizen topſail yard, 
and ſtruck the migen topmaſt, 1 up the foreſail and reeft it, and 


lay the ſhip too under a reeft and ballanced mizen and mizen ſtayſail. 
At 


A great fea 


trom the NNE. 


ard alſo a large 


ſea from the 


SE. which 
thwarted the 


- NE- ſea and 


made the ſea 
run very bigh 
this was a plain 


indication that 


the wind 
would be in 


the SE quarter 
and that there 


would be a 
ſtorm that Way. 
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At. noon. Fe 1 had very hard gales, with a rain alt hazy 


# 


weather, with a great ſea from the SE. and violent hard ſqualls, te 


Winds from 8. 


to SbE. 


ſhip ſtrained and opened much in her upper works, and made ſo much 
water that ſhe gained upon us with all the chain pumps conſtantly 
going, and baleing at the fore hatch Yo with. buckets. No ſhip in 
ſight but the Chatham. 8 

The iſt of F ebruary I 164, very Sa I of 9 and dark cloudy 
hazy weather, with rain and violent hard. ſqualls, and a great ſea from 
the SE. At PM. the thip ſtrained and laboured ſo much, that all the 
brick-work of the coppers and grates fell down; got in the pb boom and 


| ſpritfail yard, handed the courſes. and lowered down the main yard, 
and hove four of our upper deck guns overboard to eaſe the ſhip. We 


had no lower deck guns on 3 and but eight on each ſide mounted 
on the upper deck. At 8 PM all the chain pumps conſtantly going, 

and baleing with buckets at all the hatchways; ſometimes the water 
gained on the pumps, notwithſtanding our utmoſt endeavours. At 12 PM, 

or midnight found the water gained on the pumps, the ſhip having 6 feet 
eight inches of water in the hold, and the water {till gaining on the pumps. 
It was by a conſultation of the Captain and Officers, as our laſt. reſult, or 
in other words, our laſt ſhift, (the ſhip rolling and Jabouring fo much 
when lying too and making ſo much water as to gain one oor in half 
an hour which greatly el the ſhip's company) * agreed to wear 
the ſhip, and ſcud under the gooſewing of the foreſail, on the other 
tack, to keep the wind on the ſtarboard quarter, in order to bring the 


ſtarboard 


0 * 5 - 7 
—— a — — 


* What I am going to mention in this note may ſurprize the reader, but hope it may be of 
ve to ſeamen hereafter, who may happen in their courſe of ſervice to be in a ſimilar diſtreſſed 
ſituation, which I pray God forbid its happening to them as it did to us, It gave us great pain, 


trouble, and anxiety, to ſee ſo many ſouls in ſuch great diſtreſs. 


The Carpenter of the ſhip, at 11 P. M. came upon the quarter-deck, and declared that the 
water in the hold had gained a foot upon the pumps in the laſt half hour (havingat that time 6 feet 
8 inches water in the hold), which greatly alarmed every body. I agviſed the Captain to call 
a conſultation of the Officers, which was accordingly done, each of whoſe opinions was aſked 

with reſpect to the diſtreſſed condition of the ſhip, and what was beſt to be done. Some were 


for cutting away the maſts, others for cutting away * anchors, Which they ſad was a great 


| weight 


215 I 


ſlarboard {ide 1 "7 been the fee fide, as much out of ud water as 


poſſible, by which means, and the ſhip having freſh way through the 
ſea, we were in 1 hopes ſhe "would make lels water. We accordingly 
„„ 15 Wore 


— * * 


* 


weight to the bows, and would eaſe the ſhip, and make her train leſs in her upper works and | 


ſome were of opinion that nothing could be done which could prevent the ſhip from foundering ; 
which opinion was too generally received and adopted. Whilft this Conſultation of the Officers 
held, the people gave themſelves up for loſt, and betook themſelves to prayers, neglecting their 
duty, and reſigned themſelves to their fate, without uſing any further endeavours to preſerve 


their lives. The Author's opinion, given at the Conſultation of the Officers, was as follows, 


wiz, I ſaid, to cut away the maſts would be an act of madneſs and folly, for the following rea- 
ſons: Firſt, if the maſts were cut away, it would make the ſhip lighter in the water; the Ighter 


the ſhip was made the more ſhe would roll and labour: and, Secondly, if the als were cut 


away in fo great a ſea, there would be danger of their going through the ſhip's bottom, as ſhe 
was ſo old, rotten, aad crazy: and, Thirdly, as the ſhip was in ſo ſhattered a condition, the 
maſts were the only things to be preſerved to run us to land, which we were not far from, in 
order to ſave our lives; and as to cutting away the anchors, I was alſo averſe to that, for the 


| following reaſons : Firſt, jf the ſhip ſhould run for, or fall in with, an unfavourable part of the 


land, where there was apparent danger at a great diſtznce from the ſhore, and we could not ſhun 
the danger but by anchoring, the anchors then would be of uſe; and, Secondly, if we ſhould 
happen to fall in with a convenient place of ſafety, the anchors would be of uſe for us to anchor 


until we could refit the ſhip, and prepare her to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope ; and, 5 


Thirdly, that the anchors were of uſe to the ſhip even in the ſhattered condition ſhe was in ; 
that by frapping the anchors acroſs the forecaſtle to each other, and by ſlacking the Toppers bt 
ſhank painters, the weight of the anchors would be like a trapping to keep the ſhips bows toge- 
ther; and the only thing that I could ſee to be done, as the ſhip was to all agpearance founder- 
ing in the fituation ſhe was then in, in lying to under a reefed and balanced mizen on the lar- 
board tack, was to try to wear the ſhip, and to ſcud under the gooſe wing of the foreſail, and 

to keep the wind on the ſtarboard ee As that had been the lee ſide, we might by that 
means keep ſome of the leaks out of the water, and that the ſhip might not make ſo much water 
u hen ſhe had freſh way through the water as when lying too, and by that means we might be 


able to keep the water from gaining on the pumps; ſhould that be the caſe, we ſhould have 


ſome hopes, if not, there were little hopes indeed. Al my propoſals were agreed to, and we 
went about to prepare to wear the flup. 

But, O God! how was 1 ſhocked, when looking round me I ſaw all the people on their knees 
at prayers, having given themſelves up for loſt. I ordered every thing to be got ready to wear 
the ſhip—not a man moved ;—I went upon the forecaſtle, where all the beſt men in the ſhip 
were aſſembled, where I found every man on his knees at prayers : : being midnight and dark, I 
could not diſtinguiſh one man from another, I ſpoke, but no one anſwered ; I called the Cap- 
tains of the Fore-caſtle by their names—no anſwer, I muſt eonſeſs, it was a ſerious and melan- 

choly 
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. Wl labouring ſo much ; - ſeuddig. the ſhip did not 
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e le W as it i pleaſed God to , give 1 the courage and. telle 1d bleſſed n me with hopes 


"IST IT: 2299 oo” 


that we might weather out the ſtorm and get the better of our diſfreſs, I muſt here confeſs, 


1 made uſe of language very foreign to my heart at that time, by ſwearing at them, and ſax ing 


where are you all got to. The Captains of the Fore- caſtle anſwered in a tow tone of voice, 
here we are, Sir. 1 went to the place where they were, and expoſtulated with them id follows: 
What are you about? at prayers fir, it is all over with us. * anſwered, it is Lkely to be ld, 
A you will not uſe your endeavours to ſave your! lives“ Where 1s all your courage and reſdlütion 


gone ? 1 have ſeen you act bkse men in time of battle, 1 kave ſeen you undaunted and brave | 


in the greateſt danger, and act with intropidity, ſo that no danger could terrify you. Does death 
appear more tertible now than in the day of batile? 1 really am aſhamed for vou, rouſe 
_ youtſelves, act Hke men, uſe your endeayours, do your part, God will certainly do his. part, 
have not I a life to looſe as well as you, you do not ſee me caſt down as you are. At thoſe 
Words they all got up on their legs, and faid; tell us fir, what we are to do, and wðẽ ⁊5will obey 
your orders. I confeſs I was never bettet pleafed then I was with the anſwer the people gave 
me, I then faid, you now act like brave ſeamen, as I always found you in every time of trial; 

and told them I was going to wear the: ſhip, at and ſcud under the gooſe-wing of the foreſail, and 


Was in hopes we ſhould be able to keep the water from gaining on the pumps; therefore. they 
- muſt prepare every thing for wearing the ſhip, and at the ſame time to let ſome of the people 


be employed i in frapping the anchors with a hauſer that was then on the tore-caſtle, to cach 
other, the frapping or hanging to go actoſs the forecaſlle, round each of the anchors, and 


when. that was done to let go the ſtoppers and Aſbaik painter, aud let the anchors entirelely 


hang by the frapping, which would be like a frapping, to keep the hip? $ bows together, which 
at that time worked very much; This idea the people very much approved of, and ſet 
immediately about to do it, and when done, they ſaw the utility of it. We wore the ſhip at 


1% PM. and ſcudded under the gooſe-wing of the fore-ſail, and found the ſhip did not make ſo 
much water as ſhe had done when lying too; but never the leſs, with all our utmoſt endeavours, | 
and all the chain-pumps conſtantly going, and baleing at all the hatchways, we could but juſt 


keep the ſhip free; or in other words, could but juſt, keep the water from gaining on the 
pumps. I muſt hang: do the ſhip's company ſo much Juſtice, as to fay, from the time we 
. Touſed: them from their fears that had overcome them, they never flinched afterwards, although 
we were many days afterwards in the utmoſt divireſs, and the people and Officers were wore 
ont with fatigue, trouble and anxiety, yet they never flinched nor murmured in the leaſt ; 

to their credit, I with pleaſure ſay it, and I hope all other brave and honeſt ſeamen will ir 
their example under ſuch trying circumſtances. I muſt here obſerve, our ſhip's diſtreſs was 


but beginning. What made it more diſhearraivg to the people. was, there was-no PF: in byhe; ; 
hich oy 3 repeated. * 
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Us Westie with 4 very great ſea, the people b pumping wall all the 


pumps, and baleing at all-the hatchways, and with great difficulty could 


but juſt keep the water from gaining upon the pumps. At 6 AM. hauled 
our wind, and ſet the reeft fore-fail and mizen, main and mizen ſtay , 
fails. At noon this day very ſtrong gales of wind and clondy hazy 


weather, with a very high lofty hollow ſea, the ſhip ſtrained and opened 


very much in her upper works, and made ſo much water, that all the 


four chain pumps were conſtantly employed, and the people baleing at- 


all the hatchways, could but juſt keep the oy free. No ſhip in fight. 
No obſervation. Latitude in F account, rg? 52'S. longitude made from 
Mozambique, 22? 17 W. and it bore by our reckoning N2#E. diſtance 


106 leagues. 


The x February, 2964; we bad ſtrong gales with cloudy hazy | 


weather, frequent hard ſqualls with rain, 480 a great ſea from the SSE. 
the ſhip ſtrained and opened i in her upper works, as before- mentioned. 


In PM. got down the main top- ſail yard, and ſtruck the main top-maſt, 


in order to eaſe the ſhip's upper works. At 9 PM. the ſhip rolled and 
laboured very much, the tiller broke in the rudder head, we ſhipped 
another tiller immediately. At 6 AM. faw a fail on our weather 
quarter, bearing SWbW. the weather more moderate, fet the double 
reeft fore top-fail, and wore ſhip to the weſtward. At 9 AM. made 
the ſhip we faw in the morning, ſhe proved to be his Majeſty's thip the 


America, ſhe bore SW. dds 4 or 5 miles. AM. employed in unrig- 


ging the main and mizen top-maſts, in order to get them down upon 
deck to eaſe the ſhip's upper works. At 11 AM. wore ſhip and ſtood 
to the eaſtward, in third reef of the fore top-ſail and handed it, got the 
main and mizen top-maſts down upon deck, got in the jib boom and 
ſprit fail yard upon deck, to eaſe the ſhip's bows and upper works, 


which ſtrained and worked very much. At noon very freſh gales and 


cloudy hazy uncertain weather, with a great ſea from the SSE. the 


America in ſight, bearing SSE. all the pumps conſtantly going, and 


could but juſt keep the "ip free. No obſervation. Latitude in, by 
. NCöů gocaunt, 


Winds om s. 


to SW bS, 
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8 account 192 808. Lorigitaile made from Mozambique 17 5 W. it - bearing 
>: by our reckoning Na4ꝰE. diſtance 89 leagues. _ 
The 3d Feb. 1764, very freſh Sales of wind and: thick, 1 

Nas fro, Uncertain weather, with heavy ſqualls and rain, and a great ſea from the 

WM S88E. At 2 P. M. the tiller broke in the rudder, head ; * immediately 
chocked the rudder in order to fix another tiller. Whilſt this was doing, 

1 apprehended there was ſomething more than common the matter Wich 

the rudder, I took the Carpenter of the ſhip with me down to the gun 

4 room, and' watched a favorable opportunity, when the ſea was ech 
= alkand the ſhip moſt quiet, to open the weather gun room port with caution, 
=_ . as the ſea was high, we did ſo, and then ſaw that the upper pintle iron of 
the rudder was broke, and alſo the upper gudgeon at the upper part of 

the ſternpoſt was broke in the neck, and that ſeveral of the pintle 

Irons and braces or gudgeons were looſe and that the ſecond brace 

or gudgeon iron was entirely looſe, and come off from the ſtern 

poſt, and the nails were entirely come out of the planks of the 

ſhip's buttocks,” and the next brace or gudgeon below that, being the 

third from upwards, was ſtarted off from the planks of the buttocks, 

and the greateſt part of the nails were partly. worked out, ſome of them 

were worked out half their length, ſo that in a ſhort time it muſt 

have come off from the ſtern poſt. We were apprehenſive that the 

. rudder would have torn all the rudder irons or braces off the ſhip's ſtern 
= : 7 poſt, which would have increaſed her leak to ſuch a degree that the 
= 1 pumps could not have kept the ſhip free; it was 5 agreed to 
A unhang the rudder and let it go. A 4 paſt 2 P. M. made the Rona) of 
| diftrefs to the America, NE ſhe obſerved, and bore down to us, and 
at the ſame time unhung the rudder and cut it away, to prevent its 
doing any further Games: After the rudder was gone, we could hear 
the water running in through, the nail holes of the ſecond brace or 
gudgeon iron, which, ſince the rudder was cut away was entirely gone off 
the Reg: poſt, this occaſioned a leak in the bread room, and had 8 


a great quantity of bread 5 but notwithſtanding that, we kept the ſhip 
; free 


L. oll our radder, 


© - — 
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* This was the ſecond time the tiller had broke in the rudder head. 
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free by working ths an pumps only. At 6 A. M. got dk the fore 
top-ſail yard and firuck the fore top-maſt, and got it down upon 
deck, in order to get up a jury fore top-maſt. The people employed 
making a machine to ſteer the ſhip by inſtead of a rudder, and in frap- 
ping the ſhip in ſeveral places, in order'to ſuccour the ſhip' s fides and 
upper works, and to prevent their Working and opening in the manner 
they did; got up the mizen top- maſt for a jury main top-maſt; this we 
did to eaſe the ſhip's upper works, and put up on the frapping to keep 
__ the ſhip together, for during the gale of wind, they ſtrained and opened 
in a ſurprizing manner, found many of the chain bolts ſtarted 2 or 3 

inches, and a great many of the tree nails in the ſhip's bows; and 

upper works ſome of them worked one, two, or three, inches inwards, 
and others worked as much without the ſhip's ſide, all the butts of the 
wales and upper works by the motion of the ſhip were 2 or 3 inches 
open, and the planks of the deck worked in a ſurprizing manner, 


ſeveral of them by the working of the ſhip did riſe the whole thickneſs 


of the plank above the deck, 2d ſunk down again with the motion of 
the ſhip, ſome drew the nails up with them, FR. 7 ſome dr awing the heads 


of the nails through them, which made it very dangerous to walk or 
ſtand upon deck. In wet weather the people could not lie in their 
hammocks and the toes of the ſtandards with the ſhip's rolling would 
lift off from the deck, ſome of them 4, 5, or 6 inches, and the ounwale 
and the ſtreak below the gunwale was quite broke off at the gan gway 
port ; quite down to the upper deck. In ſhort, the ſhip was an entire 
wreck. At noon this day, freſh gales and hazy weather, the ſea a little 
abated, we kept the ſhip free with two chain pumps only, the ſhip 
lying too under her n mizen ſtay-ſail and main ſtay-fail, Hag an 
obſervation, latitude 192 52'S. longitude made from Mozambique, 121 W. 
It bore 1 50 our reckoning N1 2E. diſtance 98 leagues. The America in 
company *. 

Ffa : The 


1 
* * — — _ — 


* I muſt here obſerve, that one particular cauſe of our diſtreſs was occaſioned by the braces 
of the rudder, or the gudgeon 1 irons coming off the ſtern· poſt, Which was occalioned by the 
ſame 


The auh of F ebruary 1764, freſh. Ws? with a test FRY tian the 
Ws. SW. and Sand e, the people employed in making a machine to ſteer the ſhip 


— 
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ſame irons being faſtened or nailed to the ſhip's ern or buttocks; in the ſpace between two 
tranſoms; by which means the nails that, were dtove to ſecure the ſaid braces or rudder irons 
were drove only through the planks of the ſhip's buttocks, inſtead of their being nailed upon 

a tranſom, which they ſhould have been, by which means the braces or gudgeon irons came 
off, and the nails drawing out of the planks, being many in number, left each of them a hole 
as big as a man's finger, through which. the water guſhed in with great force, which filled the 
bread-rami with water, and damaged all our bread, and there being no water courſe for the 
water to run forwards to the hold, and thence to the pumps. On this account we were obliged 

| to clear the bread-room of all the dens in order to ſcuttle the bulkhead of the bread- room, and 
| allo to ſcuttle the bulkhead of the after magazine, and the bulkheads of the fiſh-room, and ſpirit- 
room, to let the water run into the hold, and ſo to the pumps. This occaſioned a great deal of trouble 
and loſs of time, in the diſtreſſed condition our ſhip was in, but we were under the neceſſity of 
doing it to preſerve the ſhip from foundering, for this leak being added to our former leaks, 
when we could but juſt keep the ſhip free with all the four chain-pumps and baleing at all the 
hatchw:ys, was truely diftreſſ ing, and greatly allarmed and diſmayed the ſhip* 5 company; 
but while we were clearing the bread-room, we had the preſence of mind to look into the 
lady's hole, I where we ſaw the water guſhing in through the nail-holes of the braces or 
rudder irons that were gone off the ſtern-poſt and buttocks, like ſo many fountains, and as 
the braces had been nailed between two tranſoms and went only through the planks, we conld 
come to ſpoil them up, which proved a great relief to us in our great diſtreſs, WES 
Obſervation. Is it not a pity, or in other words, is it not a ſhame, that the fixing of the rudder-braces or 

| gudgeon-1rons ſhould be fo little attended to, as to be nailed between two tranſoms, and the 
nails to go only through the planks, when care ſhould be taken to nail them on a tranſom, _ 

where the nails would heve proper faſtening to hold them ſecure; but uniformity is only 

conſidered by thoſe Men of Genius, our Ship Conſirufors, and the 8 braces are to be placed 

* at equal diſtances from each other, without conſidering whether they will nail on a tranſom, 

or if they will be properly ſecured or not, ſo that they are according to uniformity at equal 

diſtance from each otaer. This is the utmoſt of their wiſe conſideration, I have been in two 

ſhips that have loſt their rudders at ſea, viz, the Grafton loſt her rudder in a ftorm off Louiſburg 

in the year 1757, and the Elizabeth between Mozambique and Madagaſcar, in the year 1764, 

and in both ſhips the rudder-braces or gudgeon-irons were put on as I have mentioyed, nailed 

; on between the tranſoms, the nails only drove through the planks. 
I muſt here beg leave to mention a third ſhip that I belonged to, viz, the Yarmouth, who 

was then in dock, I was mentioning the circumſtances of loofing our rudders in the Grafton 

and Elizabeth, which was principally occaſioned by the rudder-braces being nailed between 

: | | two 
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+ Lady's Hole, a part of the ſhip ſo called, parted off by a bulkhead between the bread-room and the tranſoms, 
For the ule of the e wherein he weer nay ſtores, 
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by, and in crapulas the ſhip. in ſeveral places, in order to er the 
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two tranſoms, the nails going throuh the planks only, inſtead of their being nailed or faſtened 
to a tranſom ; the gentlemen of the ſhipwright line expreſſed great ſurprize, and as good as 
ſaid it could not be, for that particular care was always taken to ſecure the braces of the 


' rudder, on the tranſoms. I aſked them, if they were ſure the Yarmouth's 1 braces - were 


| faſtened on the tranſoms? They anſwered, they were poſſitively ſure it was ſo, It fo 
happened that ſeveral planks of the buttocks were found defective, and were obliged to be 
| ſhifted, which led to a diſcovery, juſt as I had mentioned, that the braces of the rudder 


were faſtened on between the tranſoms, the nails on'y going through the planks of the 


buttocks, in the ſame manner that the Grafton and Elizabeth had been. This was a fortunate 
circumſtance to me, and it filenced them, and made theſe mighty Infallible Ariificers fubmit 
to truth againſt their will, and they ſtood convicted in the eyes of many ſpectators, to their 


great confuſion. And another thing I would have had them to do, which in my opinion was 


very neceſſary to be done, was to make a watercourſe from the bread-room through the after 
magazine, and through the fiſh-room and ſpirit-room, into the aſterhold, for the water to 
come to the pumps, if at any time a ſhip ſhould ſpring a leak in the bread-room, as we 
did in the Grafton and Elizabeth, which might prevent ſpoiling all the bread, and fave great 
trouble and would prevent dangerous conſequences, when any ſuch accident might happen, 


to ſhips in future, but all I could ſay, could not gain upon them to perform ſo reaſonable and 


ſo uſeful a thing to be done. 
By which it may ſeem that thoſe illiberal ſet of men, 8 their want of experience 


and knowledge, they never having been at fea, cannot know how a ſhip acts at ſea, when | 


under fail in roygh weather, and more particularly in a ſtorm, is what thay cannot be allowed 
to know any ching of, and their confined ideas and illiberal ſentiments, will not allow them 
to believe what 1s told them by ſeamen, who know by experience how a ſhip acts at ſea, in 
every kind of weather, and could give them ſuch information as they might improve upon, 
which might become of great advantage to the ſervice and the community at large; but their 
ſtrong prejudices and ſelf opinion, will not let them be turned out of their old way, and fo 
they continue ſtill in error, to the great detriment of the ſervice, 
I have mentioned, in the account of the loſs of the rudder of the ſhips I was in, that 
the iron ſtrap that is put on the back of the rudder, for the chain pendant of the rudder 
tackles to be faſtened fo, whenever the rudder tackles are made uſe of to ſteer the ſhip, when 
it happens the teller may have broke in the rudder head, &c. I have ſaid we found the ſaid 
ſtrap came off the back of the rudder, which greatly increaſed our diſtreſs, and I have known 
the like happen in other ſhips in ſeveral inſtances, which led me to contrive a far better and 


more 
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+ be ſhip Yarmouth, which 1 here alluded to, was fitted up by theſe Gentlemen, and had __ vu undergone 
2 thorough repair, 
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weather is much abated, got ups main top gallant maſt, for a jury mizen 
topmaſt, and bent the proper mizen topſail, for a croſs jack, and ſet 


the fail. AM. ſwayed up the fore and main yard, and let out the reefs 


of the courſes, unballanced the mizen, let out the reefs and ſwayed 


up the yard, got up a ſpare mizen topmaſt for a Jury fore topmaſt, 
and a jury main and mizen topſail yard, and bent the mizen topſail for 
a main topſail, and a main top gallant fail for a mizen topſail. The 


{kip is kept free theſe 24 hours by conſtantly working two chain-pumps. 


At noon freſh gales and clear weather, the ſea ſinoother than yeſterday. 
The ſail the in is under; The foreſail, and mizen, croſs jack, main and 


mizen ſtay-fails ; had an obſervation, found a ſouth current, latitude in 


20? 4'S, longitude . made from Mozambique, 0 41 WW; it bearing 
N 62? E, "Gillan 100 leagues. The America in Company. 
The 5th of Fe 1764, freſh gales and cloudy, with uncertain 


weather, with ſqualls and ſome rain, and a large ſwell from the 
ſouthward. PM. the people employed in frapping the, ſhip, and 
: making a machine to ſteer the or w_ AM, got 1 5 A jury fore topſail 


yard, 


* f Py 2 
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more ſecure method bf ſecuring the rudder pendants, which I Fund by experience to anſwer 


my with, and every end and purpoſe being entirely ſecure, which is as follows. 
To have two ſtout ring bolts, one to be drove through the broadſide of the rudder, on each 


| fide of it, and well ſecured, the eye of the ring bolt to be the fore and aft way, or horizontal; 


for the reaſons I ſhall now mention. When a ring bolt that has a great ſtrain on it; if the 
ring comes properly on the fide of the eye of the bolt, it will bear a great ſtrain, but if 
the ring comes upon the top of the eye of the bolt, it lays a very great ſtrain on the bolt, 
and I have known it to break in ſeveral inſtances; when theſe bolts are drove and well ſecured, 
then faſten the rudder pendants to them, and eroſs the pendants at the back of the rudder ; 
that which is faſtened to the bolt on the ſtarboard fide of the rudder, to come on the larboard 
quarter, and that which is faſtened on the larboard fide to come on the ſtarboard quarter, 


and a ſmall eye bolt to be drove in the back part of the rudder, to keep up the chain of the 


rudder pendants upen a line with the ring-bolts they are faſte ed to, and the ſaid pendant: to 
be triced up to the Ship's ſtern and quarters, as is uſually done. This method of ſecuring the 
rudder pendants, is by {ar more ſafe and ſecure than the preſent way of faſtening them to. the 
ſtrap put on the back of the rudder, and this ſecurity may be relied on, whenever the rudder- 


tackles may happen to come in ule, W e by experience found i it ſo, and as ſuch I beg leave 


to recommend it. 


7 ( 223 ) 
. and ſet the | jury main cop ſingle reefed. We fan a conſtant 
| leak in the ſhip's ſtern-poſt and buttocks, occaſioned by the rudder's 
carrying away two braces or gudgeon irons, viz. the 2d and 3d from 
_ upwards off from the ſtern-poſt and buttocks, the nail-holes of the 
ſame braces make ſo much water, that it runs into the bread-room, 
and has damaged a great part of the bread. At noon ſet the jury fore 
topſail; people employed in making a machine to ſteer the ſhip by, and 
in frapping the ſhip; two chain pumps conſtantly going, has kept the 
ſhip free theſe 24 hours; found a ſtrong ſoutherly e had WE: 
obſervation, latitude 20? 20'S, longitude made from Mozambique, o? E, 
it bearing N 105 leagues. The ſail the ſhip is under, fore and main 
topſail, fand, mizen, croſs jack, mizen and main ſtay fails, JAE 
to the SEward. The America in company. 
| The 6th of February 1764, freſh gales and hazy nth with a winds ſrom 
large ſwell from the ſouthward. FRY PM. the people employed aas 
before, in making a machine to ſteer the ſhip by, in frapping the ſhip. 
and making jury Kals, the fail the ſhip has ſet upon her, lying too 
under a forefail, mizen and main topſail, and mizen ſtayſail ; the ſhip 
is kept free with two chain pumps conſtantly going, people employed 
in frapping the ſhip forward about the bows, where ſhe ſtrains and opens 
very much ; had an obſervation, found a ſoutherly current, latitude in 
20? 42'S. longitude made from Moſambique, 34E. it bearing N 5-W. 
diſtance 114 leagues 3 ; the ſhip's head the SEaſtward. The Avia in 
company 
The 7th of February 1764. moderate and fa weather, with a ſwell 1 
from the ſouthward, the. people employed in making a machine to 
ſteer the ſhip by, and in frapping the ſhip in different parts, particularly 
forward, to ſuccour the cutwater. The Carpenters employed in caulking 
in the lower deck ports, two chain pumps conſtantly going, keeps the 
ſhip free; had an obſervation, found the ſhip 48 8 7 5 ſouthward 
of the reckoning + tuppoſed. a ſouth current, latitude in 212 6'S. longitude 
made from ee ee 55 2 3E. it bearing N DW, diſtance 122 leagues; 


the ſhip laid too o all theſe 24 hours under a foreſail, mizen, and main 
topfail 
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top: ail, mizen, and main » ftayſail, with bu head to *. The - America | 
in company. 


— 


. | | * 
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The 8th of February 1764, the firſt and mids parts 8 and 
fair weather, the latter freſh gales and clear weather, with a ſwell from 
the ſouthward. In PM. all hands employed in fixing and compleating 
every thing to the machine, in order to get it overboard to ſteer the ſhip 
by. At 3 PM. compleated the machine: and got it overboard into the 
water, and hung it to the ſhip's ſtern in the proper place. This 
machine is to fapply the place of the rudder. At half paſt 6, made 
fail and wore ſhip to the weſtward with the machine, which ſeems to 
anſwer very well, ſtood to the weſtward all night with the wind at 
' ſouth and SbW. and continued fo till next day- at noon, when we had 
freſh gales and clear weather, with a ſwell from the ſouthward ; had an 
obſervation,” kept the ſhip free with two chain pumps conſtantly going; 
we have now 11 laſhings or frappings on the ſhip's upper works, to 
keep her together and prevent her parting a-ſunder, ſo much ſhattered 
is the ſhip at this time. * Found by obſervation, the ſhip 31 miles to the 
ſouthward of the reckoning, ſuppoſed a ſouth current, latitude in, 71 
45 S. and longitude made en Moſambique, 35 E. it bearing north 4 
diſtance 135 leagues. The America in company. The "wind To 
the ſhip lyes up Wbs. ſtanding to the weſtward on the larboard tack; 
fails ſet on the ſhip, the tree courſes, the three jury topſails reefed, 
and ſtay Hals; the thip lter Nerz well with the machine. 
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The wp had 11 Frappings put upon Je in different: places, v viz. two under hs quarter deck, 
one over the main hatchway, one over the fore hatchway, and one at the bulk head of the 
Fore-caſtle, and one under the Fore- caſtle; thoſe fix laſhings or frappings were upon the upper 
deck, and were kept cloſe down to the cells of the upper deck ports, as they could be, the 
ſaid frappings were hawſers, which were paſſed through two ports on each fide, being bouſed 
as tight as poſſible ; as the turns were paſſed, there were then cro' turns paſſed the fore and aft 
way, and a capfton bar put in by way of a leaver, 2 being well manned and turned round, | 
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A Deferiviim of the Machine that wwe made to fer the $87 by, in lead 
of a Rudder, which' we compleated in four days, and errel the 
Ship by tt. This Machine carried the Ship ſafe to the Cape es God 
Hope, and Was made in the followimg Manner. 


We took a ſpare fore top- -maſt and ſawed it in two, lengthways, 
from head to heel, intended the heel to be the outermoſt part of the 
machine; this is the main piece of the machine; we then got a 3 inch 
oak plank, ſawed it into lengths of 12 feet, which was the Toh of 


the key part of the machine; we will call it ſo, as it reſembled a 


key when it was made. We then put as many br cadths of the faid 
3 inch plank, as made the Wy part 14 feet long, the heel of the 


SS 


top maſt 


—"Y 1 — — * : A. 2 — 
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will heave the bole as ügbt as pofff ble, and when hovo tight enough, the capfton bar or 
leaver ta be made ſecurely faſt, this we found to be of great ſervice to the ſhip, as it bound her 


quite tight together, and prevented her from working, opening, or ſtraining, 10 much as ſhe had 


done before, One frapping was round the cutwater, being a piece of the ſtieum cable, both © nds 


came in at the head doors on each fide, on which was ſeized an heart or dead eye, and was hove | 


well tight to the fore-ſail ſheet bitts, under the forecaſtle. 

There were two frappings on the quarter deck, and two on the forecaſile, paſſed and hove 
tight in the ſame manner with a leaver as thoſe on the main and upper deck were: beß des tnoſe 
eleven frappings before-mentioned, we had 6 other frappings between deck:, which were put 
too in the following manner, viz. theſe trappings were put through the ring bolts that were 
on each fide of the lower deck ports, to where the gun brecchings are ecured, and were 
frapped with croſs turns in the fore and aft way, and capſton bars, put n by way of a lever, 
and being well manned and turned round, hove the laſhing or frapping as tight as p Mile, 
and when the frapping was tight enough, the capſton bar or lever was made ſecurely tuſt, hoſe. 
ſix frappings that were between decks were two abaft, two in midſhips, and two for ward, 


_ tho! frappings with the others before-mentioned, made ſeventeen frappings in all, which we 


found to be of great utility to the ſhip, as they bound her quite tight together, and prevented 
her from working, opening, or ſtraining ſo much as ſhe had done before. The ſhip is now 

kept free by two chain pumps, conſtantly going, we have a machine inftead of a rudder, which 
anſwers very well, and we have jury top-maſts and ſa'ls, as before- mentioned, and we have 
contrived temporary fire places for the ſhip's company to dreſs their proviſions, in the beſt 
manner we could, which is as follows, viz. we nailed cants upon the upper deck, under the 
fore caſtle, and paved within the cants with ſhot, and {ſpread ſhingle ballaſt over the ſhot, on that 
we msde the fire to dreſs the people's proviſion, which aniwered very well. Our tpirits, 
which for many days were much ſunk, and deprefled, are now much rai'ed, and we a'c in 
hopes to get to the Cape of Good Hope, by the bleſſing of Providence, to whom we are truly 
thankful for our great deliverance, in our diſtreſs in the late ſtorm. 
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| topmaſt or the fidd part big nb to be the ere or after part 


of the machine, the key part of the machine was 12 feet in depth, and 


14 feet long, the ſlit part or ſawed part of the topmaſt for the length 


of 14 feet, the wood was taken away nearly one inch and an half on 
each part of the topmaſt, which, when put together, made a mortice 
for the 3 inch plank to go through; which it did 6 inches more than | 
the diameter of the topmaſt, A the heel of the topmaſt was 


three feet without the after part of the machine; we then put 3 inch 
oak planks of 14 feet long, acroſs the planks of 12 feet in depth, 
and nailed them well 1088er When the key part of the machine 


was formed, it was then, put to the top-maſt; as the machine lay 


on the quarter deck, one part of the topmaſt was put under it, and the 
other part over it, the two ſawed parts of the topmaſt nearly met together 


as was intended, that they ſhould not meet too cloſe, the up and down 
parts of the key being the planks of 12 feet long, came through the 


mortice of the topnralt; when both parts were put together, about + 


6 inches as before mentioned, the key part was then bolted and ſecured 


to both parts of the topmaſt, and the top maſt was well ſecured by 
ſeveral wooldings, from the forepart of the key to the head of the maſt, 


and there was alſo a good woolding put on the heel of the topmaſt, 
without or abaft che afterpart 5 x the key of the machine. Thus 


far the machine is partly formed. 


The remainder of the apparatus of . put 
four ſtout ring bolts, one in each corner of the blade, or the key part 


of the ah on bah ſides of it, with a thimble in each ringbolt, 


to which was fixed two ſpans made of 8 inch cable, laid 3 for 
the ſteering howſers to be fixed to; in thoſe ſpans was a thimble 
in a thimble, theſe thimbles were well ſeized in the bites of the ſpans, 
and the ſteering hawſers being eight and one half inches, were ſpliced 
into the other thimbles, at the bites of the ſpans, which was to ſteer the 
ſhip by. We then laſhed fix pigs of iron ballaſt to the lower part of 


the machine, or the key part of it, in order to keep it dowy, in the 


water, and alſo to make the key part ſwim more perpendicular, We 
got 


* 
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got the end of the ſheet cable out of the middle window of the ward room, 
iy got the end forward without board, and in upon deck, allowed 
16 fathoms of the cable to be clear without the after part of the machine, 
and then laſhed the cable to the after part of the machine, and ſtopped 
it along the top-maſt till we came to the head of it, and then put on an 
extraordinary good laſhing, as a great ſtrain is on the ſaid laſhing ; 


we then had two haw ſers of ſeven and one half inches, that were faſtened 


to the outer end of the machine, which went to the ſpare ſpans at the 
blade of the machine, and were ſtopped along the cable with flight ſtops 
to the fore part of the machine, and went over the ſhips taff rail upon the 
poop, by way of preventer hawſers, in caſe any thing ſhould happen to 
the ſteering hawſers; we alſo had two top- chains raltened: to the head 
of the machine, to guide it, and to keep it ſteady from going over of 
one fide or the other, they went along the buttocks upon he quarter, 
with a tackle to the afterpart of the main chains. 


We rigged out the davit, being a whole davit, and nearly the length 


or the ſhip's breadth, it was not a half davit, as is now the cuſtom ; 
rigged it out of the middle window in the ward room, ten feet without 


trad, in the outward end was a notch cut for the cable to lie in, and 


ſecured the inner end well within board by ſcutling the deck and 
laſhing it ſecurely round a beam, &c. We had two out riggers, One 
of each ſide, which were made out of a main topmaſt cut in two for 
that purpoſe, thoſe out riggers were rigged out of the quarter deck port, 
abreaſt of the mizen dd, about 15 foot without board, and a large 
block laſhed to the outward end, for the ſteering hawſer to reeve 
through, and the inner end was well ſecured within board, by ſcutling 
the deck and laſhing it round a beam; the ſteering hawſers was firſt 
reeved through the block at the end of the out rigger and then 
through the block at the gangway, as before lated. All things 
being prepared, we launched the machine overboard, and hung it to the 
end "of: the davit by the cable, taking care that there ſhould not be 
more cable from the end of the davit to the head of the machine, than 
the diſtance the davit was rigged out, that the machine in a great 
Gg 2 ſea 


The machine 
put overboard 
into the water. 
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. The manner of 
the purchaſc that 


was put on the 
ſteering hawſer. 


The method of 
ſteering the ſhip 


by the machine. 


The machine 
anſwered our 


mention, and 


the {hip iteered 


veiy well with 
it. 


fea ſhould not firike the ſhip” 5 counter, ak ſervice the cable well in 
the wake of the end of the davit. This done. ; 


5 
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We had two large blocks laſhed to the timber heads 1 in thy. gangway, 


or forepart of the quarter deck, one of each ſide to receive the ſteering 
hawſers, which went to the ſpans of the after part, or key part of us 


machine, as before- mentioned, the ſteering hawſers ſo reeved, we had 
purchaſes on each of thoſe ſteering hawſers, in the following manner, 


viz. we had contrived and made a crab, or {mall capſton, which hove 


with two long bars that went through holes in the head of the crab, 


which when ſhipped, made four barks. This crab was ſtepped on the 
drum head of the after capſton, which was under the quarter deck, and 


proved of great uſe to us. It was nearly in the center of the quarter 
deck. 5 


The purchaſe on the ſteering hawſers was ws, there were two 
ſingle blocks laſhed to the mizen maſt, and a ſingle block laſhed to 


dich of the ſteering hawſers, at ſome diſtance from the leading blocks 


at the gangway that the ſteering hawſers were reeved through, the fall 
was a five inch rope, the rope was middled, and the middle part brought 
to the crab, the end part reeved through the block that was laſhed to 


the ſteering hawſer, then reeved through the block that was laſhed to 
the mizen maſt, the end brought Gt and made faſt to the ſteering 
hawſer, near where the block was laſhed, and the rope hauled as 85 


as could be by hand. The crab now became of the ſame nature 4 
uſe as a Wheel to ſteer the ſhip by, with this difference, the wheel moved 


perpendicular, and the crab horizontal, in the ſollowing manner, viz. 


If we wanted the ſhip's head to go to port, we hove. in upon the 
larboard ſteering hawſer, having hands to hold on the ſteering rope about 
the crab. As ſoon as the ſhip's head was got enough to port, the men 
turned at the bars and hove the other way, Which bes the ſhip's head 
to ſtarboard, and anſwered very well. 

Thus having given a deſcription of the machine, which we contrived 
to ſteer the hip with, and which anſwered as well, or I may fay better 
than cauld be expected, as our journal from the preſent time to our 


arrival 
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arrival at the Cape of Good Hope will ſhew, 


in my narrative of the ſhip's proceedings from this time to our arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and will give a circumſtantial account of 
every incident that occured in our aid paſlage. 

The gth of February 1764, had freſh gales and clear weather, With 


1 therefore ſhall proceed 


a great ſwell from the ſouth ward, at 3 paſt 6 P. M. made the ſignal and 
wore ſhip to the eaſtward. The America bore WSW. three or four 
miles. I imagined ourſelves near the Baſſas de Indies ; At 8 loſt ſight of 
the America; At 11 handed the fore top-ſail; At 5 AM. wore ſhip to 
the weſtward, ſaw nothing of the America. 
clear weather, with a large ſwell from the ſouthward; 
very well between WIN. and W:S. the ſhip makes ſo much water as 
to keep two chain pumps .conſtantly employed, which juſt keeps her 
free ; ſaw nothing of the America, had an obſervation, found the ſhip 
46 miles to the Hin ard of the reckoning, ſuppoſed a ſtrong ſouth 
current, lengthened the diſtance 28 miles 100 allowed the 2 from 
W37N. dirs 23 miles to W2$2S. diſtance 51 miles, for the ſoutherly 
current, latitude in 22? 30S. longitude made from Mozambique E. 
MINE N 1. W. diſtance 149 leagues, the T0: ſtanding to the 
weſtward. 

The 00 of February, 1764 Freſh gales and clear weather, with a 
ſwell from the ſouthward; At 6 PM. * the America to leeward of 
us, bearing WNW. at f paſt 7 the America ſtanding to the eaſtward 


made the ſi renal for ſeeing danger, by which we E ſhe had ſeen 


the Baſſas 08 Indies, or he land, wore ſhip to he SE. in veering 
the ſhip broke the ſtarboard out rigger of the machine, on which there 
was a very great ſtrain in veering the ſhip. At 10 got another out rigger 
for the machine. At 8 AM. ent our 255 aboard the America, got up 
top gallant yards, and ſet the ſails. At ꝙ our boat returned From the 
Amore, who informed us that the Bee had becn cloſe in with the 
land, within 4 leagues of 1t. At 10 AM. yeſterday, and at noon that 
day, had Cape St. Sebaſtian, bearing WSWS. diſtance 8 or 9 leagues, 
their latitude # obſervation 22? 40'S. and by the America's reckoning. 

| At 


Winds ſrom 8. 
to S8 W. | 


At noon freſh gales and 
the ſhip ſteers. 


Winds from 8. 
to Wbs. 


At 6 AM. 


made the va- 


riation by the 
medium of two 
Azimuths to be 


2 I Wa 


The America 


made the land 
and ſaw Cape 


St. Sebaſtian» 
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At 8 this morning Cape St. Sebaſtian bore 405 Wel diane 24 
leagues, by which we took a freſh departure from the faid Cape. At 


noon, moderate and clear pleaſant et with a ſwell from the ſouth- 
ward, had an obſervation, latitude in 229 56'S. longitude made 12 25 E. 
from Cape St. Sebaſtian, the ſaid Cape at noon bore WAN. diſtance 


26 leagues. The America in company. The ſhip keeps two chain 
pumps "conttantly going, which juſt keeps her free, found by obſerva- 


tion the ſhip 15 miles to the ſouthward of reckoning, ſuppoſed a ſouth 


current, allowed for it, the ſhip ſtanding to the ſouthward. 


The 11th of February, 1764, little wind and fair weather, with a 
large ſwell from the ſouthward, two chain pumps conſtantly at work, 
Fes! does but juſt keep the ſhip free, had an obſervation, found the ſhip 
21 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, ſuppoſed a ſouth current, 


latitude in 23? 27'S. longitude made from Cape St. Sebaſtian, 19 48'E. 


"it bearing W 202N. Jiftance 2 35 leagues, variation 252 6'W. ſhip n 


Winds ſtom 
WSW. to 
WNW. 


Wirds from 
WNW. to 
WSW. to 

NNE. and NE. 


to the ſouthward. The America in company. | 
12th of F ebruary, 1764, moderate and fair weather, In AM. em- 
ployed in getting down the jury fore and main top-· maſts, and getting 
up a main and fore top- maſt, which we had reduced to the proportion 
of a 40 gun ſhip, with yards and fails 1 in the ſame proportion, which 


we had Alf reduced ; the ſhip keeps two chain pumps conſtantly going, 


which juſt keeps her free; had an obſervation, found the run and ohio 
vation agree, had an obſervation of the variation, both by Azimuth and 


Amplitude, which was 24? . latitude in 1 longitude 
made from Cape St. Sebaſtian, 25 14 E. it bearing W25N. diſtance 45 
| leagues. . The America in company. 


'The 1 3th of February 1764, little wind ind ſine clear pleaſant wea- 
ther, the ſea pretty ſmooth. At 11 PM. the America bore WS. 
we ſteering SSW. with the wind at NE. it being a fine clear moon- 
ſhine night; At 12 P. M. or midnight, loſt fight of the America, 
which Sihetaned our people very = and it was our opinion the 


America parted company with us on purpoſe, the night was ſo clear, 


and we * He 0 iy At 11 PM, that there is not the leaſt doubt but 
it 
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it was done with an intention to leave us, though we were in ſo much 
diſtreſs. So much for Naval friendſhip. We ſteer the ſhip very well parted company 


The America 


at midnight. 
with the machine, that is to fay, within a point each way, or on each 


fide of the courſe, which is SSW. that is the ſhip yaws from SbW. to 
SWHS. at this time we have top gallant fails and ſtudding fails ſet, going 
large; and when the ſhip is upon a wind, ſhe ſteers herſelf very well 
between two points, without the aſſiſtance of the machine, and makes 
her way through the water as ſtraight as a line can be drawn, and goes 
ſo near the wind as to go no more in general than half a point fon it, 
and never goes more than a point from the wind ; ſhe will ſteer herſelf 
for a conſtancy: between two points of the compaſs ; the ſhip makes 
water, and is pumped with two chain pumps conſtantly going, which 
but juſt keeps her free. Variation # Azimuth and Amplitude is 25? 

1 W. At noon this day little wind and fine clear pleaſant weather, the 
ſea pretty ſmooth, had an obſervation, found the run and obſervation 
2815 latitude in 24? 22 8, longitude made from Cape St. Sebaſtian, 
25 21 E, it bearing W 5e N, diſt. 53 leagues. No ſhip in ſight. 
We find the machine ſteers the ſhip exceeding welt beyond expectation, 
we can ſteer her when ſhe goes 6 knots, going large, or before the 
wind, with top gallant fails, ſtudding fails, and all fails ſer. 

I muſt here obſerve, that nothing material happened between the 
13th of February and the tant of the ſame month, except when 
it blew ſtrong or freſh gales and there was a large ſea, the ſhip ſtrained 
and opened very much, particularly forward and owt the bows, and 
made a great deal of water, on this account we were often obliged to 
ſhorten ma, and to take in our fails when we might have carried 
them, had it not been for the weak and ſrrartered condition of 
the ſhip; during this interval of time we ſaw no ſhip ſince the 


4 


America parted company. 1 


The 19th of February 1764, This day we had freſh gales and dark, 
cloudy, ſqually and uncertain weather, with ſome rain * a large felt on oy. + 
from the SW. which obliged us to take in the firſt and ſecond Reef of nd to ER E. 


the fore and 1 main toplails, handed the mizen topſail, got down the top 
callant 
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Winds from ; 
E. to NE. to E. 
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gallaut {as and ſtruck the top gallant. maſts. | . PR. in bing 
485 10 wear the ſhip we broke the larboard ſteering Peer of the machine, 
got the preventer ſteering hawſer paſſed forward, and hove it through 
the block at the end of the. out rigger, and got our. ſteering tackle or 
| purchaſe upon it (as mentioned in page 228) and wore the ſhip to the 
weſtward and continued our courſe to the WSW. At 6 AM it being 
more moderate, ſet the mizen topfail, - out reefs of the topſails got up 
top gallant maſts and yards, and ſet the fails; At noon freſh gales 
and cloudy weather with rain, and a great ſwell from the SW. the 
ſhip is kept clear with two chain pumps conſtantly going, which does 
but juſt keep her free; we ſteer the ſhip with a machine; ſhortened the 
diſtance 7 miles for bad ſteerage, latitude in “ account 292 25'S. longi- | 
tude made from Cape St. Sebaſtian was 35 E. it bore NEW diſtance 
132 leagues. Remax, The diſtance lengthened this day 21 miles, 
and 0 by obſervation of the 2oth 5 February, by which we 
found the ſhip 49 miles to the ae of the ene eee 1 Trage a 
ſtrong ſoutherly current. 
The 20th of February 1764, the firſt ana middle freſh dis and 
cloudy hazy weather, the latter part moderate and fair Riesfast weather. 
At 7 PM. double reeft the topſails, and got down the top gallant yards; 
At 10 ſteered the ſhip with the machine, it blowing freſh gales with 
the wind upon the quarter ;. the ſhip ſteered badly, lowered down the 
mizen yard and croſs jack yard, and ſtruck the mizen topmaſt ; the 
ſhip ſteered ſo badly that the ranged between the ſouth and welt ; 
out ſecond reef of the fore topſail to make the ſhip ſteer better. At 4 
AM. more moderate, with much leſs ſwell, the ſhip ſteered pretty well 
within a point each way of her courſe. At 6 out all reefs of the top- 
fails, got up the top gallant yards, and ſet ſtudding fails ; variation # 
amplitude 26? 2'W. At 10 ſhortened fail and lay too, fore toplail to the 
maſt, got the machine up along fide, in order to fix the ſteering hawſer 
that broke : ; At 3 PM. on the igth, hoiſted the machine up along ſide, | 
to n and 015 it. At noon freſh gales and clear weather, che ſea 
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pretty ſinooth, the people employed over-hauling and rep airing the rigging 
of the machme. The ſhip makes ſo much water as to keep two chain 
pumps conſtantly going, which juſt, keeps her free; had an obſerva- 
tion, found the ſhip 49 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, ſuppoſed 
a ſouth current, corrected the reckoning ſince the laſt obſervation, and 
lengthened this day's diſtance 29 miles, viz. from $q2W. diſtance 71 
alles; to $4?W. diſtance 100 miles for the ſoutherly current. : 
The 21ſt of February 1764, Moderate and fine clear pleaſant weather. les "= 1 


i Wirds fl : = "i 
At 4 P. M. finiſhed the repairing the machine, lowered 1 it down into the Eby. to SE. | g 


water, veered it aſtern, and fixed it in its proper place to ſteer the ſhip 1 1 1 
by as before; At 3 paſt 5 filled the top- ſails and wore ſhip to the ſouth- 1 
ward, made fail and ſteered the ſhip with the machine; At 6, variation | 
7 amplitude is 25? 33 W. ſet ſtudding fails and all the fails we could; = 1 
the thip ſteers very well with the cient At 7 A. M. ſwayed up 5 — 
the mizen top-maſt, croſs jack, and mizen yards; At noon, moderate, 55 j 
and clear pleafant weather, the ſea pretty ſmooth. Had an obſervation, | {1 
the ſhip ſteers very well with the machine, and is kept clear with 
two chain pumps conſtantly going, and baleing the water out of the wad 
room with buckets, as the water could not run aft into the well; 
found by obſervation the ſhip 23 miles to the ſouthward of the reckon- 
ing, ſuppoſed a ſouth current, allowed the courſe 8? to the fouthward, 
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and lengthened the diſtance 22 miles, viz. from 838 W. diſtance 46 
miles to $2302W. diſtance 68 miles for the ſoutherly current. No ſhip +. 
in fight. 


From the 21ſt of February to the 24th nothing material happened, 
but on the 24th had troubleſome weather. | 
The 24th of February 1764, Freſh gales and clear weather, with a Hine. 33 
great ſea from the SE. At 3 P. M. the ſhip ſteered badly, ſhe yawed e en 
from WNW. to WSW. down ſtudding fails and handed the main-fail 8 
and fore top gallant- ſail to make the hiv leer ealy; At 4, one of the 
| bolts of the ſpans of the ſtarboard ſteering hawſer broke, brought too 
the ſtarboard preventer ſteering hawſer to ſteer the ſhip by; when the 
preventer ſteering hawſer was fixed, ſteered the ſhip with the machine ; 
— | At 
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"ER the ſhip ſteered - very tally; ſhe yawed from Sb. to > WNW. 
At 6 the ſhip ſteered between the WSW. and Wb N. variation by two 
= | © Azimuths and an Amplitude was 249 12 W. At 5 the ſhip ſteered very 

1/0 . blaacdly, ſhe yawed from SW. to NW. found the fun of the larboard 
MH 8 i ſteering hawſer broke, and ſoon after the ſtarboard ſteering hawſer broke 

alſo; At 8 very ireſh gales and clear weather, with a ke ſea from the 
ESE. the ſteering hawſers and ſpans being broke, we could not ſteer 
the ſhip, hauled up the fore-fail, ſet the mizen ſtay- ſail and backed the 
fore top-fail, and laid the ſhip too; head to the ſouthward. At 6 A. M. 

| hoiſted the machine up along ſide, in order to repair its rigging, the 
people employed in fixing new bolts, ſpans and ſteering hawſers to the 
machine, and found the cable much worn in the wake of the laſhing 

of the fore end of the machine, cut off 4 fathoms of the cable, ſpliced 

755 it, and fixed it again to the machine; At 8, handed the fore top- ſail, 

looſed the croſs jack, and ſet t a- back, down mizen ſtay-fail and laid 
too with the croſs jack a-back. At noon freth gales and clear weather, 
with a ſea from the ESE. the ſhip lying too with her head to the ſouth- 
ward, the ſhip is kept free with one chain pump, and ſome people 
baleing with buckets the water out of the wad room; in this manner 
we kept the ſhip free theſe 24 hours ; found by obſervation. the ſhip 19 
miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, ſuppoſed a ſouth current, 

n TJ: allowed the courſe 172 to the ſouthward, and lengthened the diſtance 10 

it : miles, viz. from W 3389S. diſtance 50 miles to S40 W diſtance 60 miles 

for the ſoutherly current, ſuppoſed ſetting to the SW. latitude in 332 

CT 388. and longitude ade from Cape St. Sebaſtian, 45 ITW. it bearing 

| Nie. Wande 228 leagues. 
EG The 2 5th of February, 1764, The firſt ane middle parts freſh gales 

NE. to Eb. and clear weather, the latter part, moderate and fair weather; > 

from noon to 9 PM. the ſhip laid too with her head to the SE. the 

people employed in repairing and fixing the rigging of the machine. 

At 8, the machine being repaired, lowered it down in the water, 

and Wers it a- ſtern, and got it in its place, ſet the fore top-ſail, 

in order to give the ſhip way through the water; At 9, the 

machine being got in its place, and all things being ready for ſteering, 


the 
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the ſhip, wore to the weſtward, and ſteered the ſhip with the machine, 
ſhe ſteered very well; At 6 AM, variation # the medium of two Azi- 
muths was 24? 23'W. ſaw a fail bearing ENE. the was ſteering WNW. 
the ſtrange fail was about 4 leagues n of us; At >, the was 
| nearer to us, ſhortened fail, up fore-fail and made the ſignal for knowing 
cach other, which was anſwered, by which we Ne the ſtrange fail 
to be His Majeſty's Ship Norfolk, Vice Admiral Corniſh ; aged to 
the ſouthward to join the Admiral; At g, joined him, out all reefs of the 
top- fails, and ſet the fore top gallant fail, and ſtudding fails, alow and 
aloft forwards, kept the ſhip free theſe 24 hours with one chain pump „ = 
and baleing at the fore hatchway with buckets, as the water could not 1 
come aft to the pump well; the ſhip being ſo much camvered. At noon, 155 
moderate and fair weather, with a great ſwell from the SE. had an 5 „ 1 
obſervation, found che ſhip 7 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning | 1 
ſuppoſed a ſouth current; allowed the courſe 8? to the ſouthward, VIZ. | 
from WI 358. diſtance 50 miles, to W219S. diſtance 50 miles for the 
current; ſuppoſed ſetting to the ſouthward, latitude 33? 56 S. longitude 
made from Cape St. Sebaſtian, 5? 8'W. it bearing N21:E. diſtance 2 236 : 
leagues: The Norfolk in company. 
7 nothing material happened between the 25th 123 29th of February, 
1 ſhall now give the tranſactions for that day. 5 
The 29th of February 1764, The firſt part moderate and fair weather, Winds from _ 
ENE. to NE. 
the middle part freſh gales and clear weather, the latter part little N. «« . 
wind and fine clear 1 weather, the ſea pretty ſmooth. At 1 PM. 
ſaw the land; At 4, the extremes of the land bore from ENE. to N: W. 
diſtance 14 or 15 leagues, the land being high and mountainous; At 6, 
made the variation the medium of three azimuths, 222? 29 W. at z paſt, 
brought too and ſounded, no ground at 120 fathoms of line, bore away 
and ade fail; From 8 PM. to 4 AM. it blowing very freſh, the ſhip 
ſteered badly, handed the main and mizen topfail, "od the 6-63 on 
account of the ſhip's ſteering ſo badly; At 5 AM. ſaw the land bearing 
NE. but at a very Go diſtances; ; At 7, out all reefs of the fore 2 7 57 
"4 if 2 . ſet 
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Obſervation. 


Winds | 
NWbW.toW, 
and SW. 
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bet fore top-gallant fail a6d Qudding ſails en and t the main 
top-ſail and main top gallant ſail; At noon, little wind and fine clear 
pleaſant weather, the ſea pretty 00 the extremes of the land in 
ſight ſeen from the deck bears, from NEN. to N. diſtance 15 or 
£6 leagues ; the ſhip is kept free theſe 24 hours with one chain pump, 
and balkink at the fore hatchway with buckets as before. The Norfolk 
in company, but is 7 or 8 miles to the weſtward of us; had an obſer- 


vation, found the ſhip 12 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, 
f ſuppoſed a ſouth current. Allowed the courſe 9 to the an 


viz. from W 5e N. diſtance 73 miles, to Wꝗ?S. diſtant 73 miles, for the 
current, latitude in, 35- 7 S. longitude made is 9? 26 W. from Cape St. 
Sebaſtian, it bearing N32 E. Jiſtance 288 leagues. The ſhip ſteering 
to the weſtward, with the machine, and deer pretty well. 
We were ſurprized to find our ſhip a-head of the Norfolk, whom we 
have not ſeen ſince the 2d of F ebruary, when we were taken in the 
ſtorm, and when we conſider the great delays we had met with on ac- 


count of the loſs of our rudder, ane it ſurprizing how we came to 
be a-head of the Norfolk, who had met with no diſaſter 1 in the ſtorm i in 


which we loſt our rudder. / 
The 1ſt of March, 1764, The firſt part moderate and clear mee. 
the middle part little wind and cloudy weather, the latter part calm, 
and clear pleaſant weather ; At 6 PM. faw the land from the maſt head, 
bearing NNW. but at a very great diſtance, we ſuppoſed 15 or 16 
leagues, variation the medium of two azimuths is, 21? 32'W, and 
amplitude, 21- 33W. At 10 AM. ſounded, had ground at 68 fathoms, 
fine black ſand ; At noon, calm and fine clear pleaſant weather, the ſea 
pretty ſmooth, had an obſervation, the extremes of the land bore from 
NE. to NbW. at a great diſtance, at leaſt 14 or 15 leagues; ſounded, had 
ground at 65 F fine grey ſand, found the run and obſervation agree; 
ſuppoſed no current. The thip 1 is kept free with one chain pump con- 
ſtantly going. The Norfolk in ſight, bearing NW. diſtance 4 leagues, 
the bd we Go 18 58 high and mountainous, there 1 is one very remark- 
able 


* 


; 5 „ 


able kill, as hich as the Peak of Tenerife and fates like it, lati- 


tude in is 34? 52'S. longitude made from Cape St, San 8, 9. 55 W. 


it bearing N34? E. Eaves 292 leagues; we at this time look upon it 


that the Admiral in the Norfolk bas parted company with us. As 


I have in my former publication given a full deſcription of the land and 


ſoundings about this part of the coaſt, I ſhall ſay nothing more of it in 
this hoe; and as nothing material happened between this day and the 


eighth of March, on which day we got into the Cape of Good Hope, 


I ſhall here give a full deſcription or our tranſactions for that day. 
The 8th of March 1764. The firſt part freſh gales and clear weather, 
the middle part moderate and fair weather, the hater part little wind 
and fine clear, pleaſant weather. At 1 PM. the ſhip ſteering to the 
WSW with the wind at SbE. Saw breakers to the leeward, bearing 
SWbW, which are off the eaſt part of the Cape of Good Hope, Kd 
a ſoundings at 30 fathoms rocky ground, the eaſt part of the Cape of 
Good Hope bore NW, diſtant 2 leagues. At z paſt one, the norther- 
moſt part of the Cape land and the Lakers in one, they bore NNW. 
diſtance from the breakers. 3 miles; the eaſternmoſt part of the Cape 
of Good Hope bore NbE. diſtance 3 leagues, had ſoundings 33 fathoms 
coral rocks, from thence ſtanding to the weſtward (oat deepened the 
water to 40 and 46 fathoms, 8 bottom, and ſoon after loſt ſound- 
ings; there is no ſoundings to the weſtward of theſe breakers; At 6, 
the eaſt part of the Cape of Good Hope, bore EbS3S. and the north 
part of ditto bore NEzN. and the Table Land bore NE: N. diſtance of 
ſhore 5 or 6 leagues, variation F the medium of two Azimuths is, 192 
31 W. double reeft the topſails, and handed the mizen top- -fail, had a 
pretty high rough ſea, prepared every thing for wearing the ſhip, 


handed the main l Our intention in wearing the ſhip was to 
lay the ſhip s head towards the land, in order to be ready for going into 


Table Bay in the morning. At 7, tried to wear the ſhip „ 
in wearing the ſhip we . ſtarboard ſteering hawſer of the 
machine, we brought too the ſtarboard preventer ſteering hawſer, and 


Wore 


Winds from 


SSW. to SSE. 
SE. and SW. 
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Vore the ſhip. with that, * When the ſhip was wore the lay up ES. | 
wind at S. ſet the main rop-fail and ſtood toward the land; had the pre- 
venter ſteering hawſer given way, we could not have wore the ſhip, 
and conſequently ſhould never have got into the Cape of Good Hope, 
the conſequence of that muſt have been, We muſt all have periſhed at 
ſea. This was a critical juncture, Providence was pleaſed to favor us, 
for which we were very thankful for this particular mercy. At 10, 
ſtanding i in towards the land. + At 12 PM. the extremes of the land 
| bore from NEbN. to ESES. up fore-fail and brought too the fore top- 
fail to the maſt. Thinking ourſelves near endoph the land, founded, 
no ground at 60 Abos. At 4 AM. ſounded, no ground at 70 fa- 
thoms. At 6, ſet the fore-ſail and wore ſhip to the NE. and made 
fail, out all reefs of the top- ſails and ſet ſmall fails, the ſhip ſteered very 
well with the machine; at this time the bearings of the land were as 
follows, St. James“ s Mount, or the Lyon's Rump bore NEbEZE. and 
the Table Land, part of it open with the weſt part of the Cape Land, 
| bore ENEZN. diſtance from the Mount between 2 or 3 leagues, the | 
extremes of che land to the eaſtward bore SSE. we were well in ſhore. 
At 8, ſounded; had ground at 53 fathoms; and at 9 had 50 fathoms, 
' ſhip ſteering NE. the Sugar Loaf Hill bore ENE E. and the middle 
of the Table Land EIN. diſtance off ſhore, 13 or 2 miles, the ſort of 
ſoundings broken ſhells and ſand. At 10, had 46 fathoms water. At 
" ot; hag 40; and at 12, had-34 fathoms water, fine white ſand with 
broken ſhells, ſet ſtudding fails; At noon, little wind, and fine clear 
| Fan weather, the ſea very ſmooth, had an obſervation, latitude in, 
342 48. we were ſteering with the machine for Table Bay. The Flag 
Staff on the Sugar Loaf Hill bore ESE. and the Flag Staff on the Lyon's 
Bump EbS. the extremes of Freeman's Bay i 18 SsEIE and Green Point 
EAN. 
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* Never did my heart feel more anguiſh than at this moment, when the ſteering hawſer 
gave way; nor was Jever more rejoiced or more thankful to God, than I was by the goodneſs 
of his Providence, in cauſing the ſlip to wear by the Preventer Steering Hawſer. 

+ We ſtood well in for the ſhore, being fully determined rather to run the ſhip aſhore, than 
to run the riſque of ny drove off the land to ſea, 1 in the mattered condition the ſhip was in. 


. | 1 2 239 ) 


EIN. The Flag Staff on Feozvin Iſland, NNEZE. 8 from the 
Point of the Lyon 8 Rump . 25 mile; 1 the ſhip 1s kept free with one 
chain pump conſtantly going. 

The gth of March 1764, Theſe 24 Hours little wind FR. fine a plea- 
fant weather, ſteering in for Table Bay at the Cape of Good Hope; At 2 
PM. anchored in Table Bay with the beſt bower in 53 fathoms water, moored 
ſhip with the bowers a cable each way, the beſt bower to the NW. and 
the ſmall bower to the SE. in 5r fathoms water, bearings when moored, 
the houſe on Penguin Iſland bore, NW. Green Point, NWiN. and 
Charles's Mount, $S: W. diſtance from the town 1 mile, and from the neareſt 
ſhore q a mile & found lying here His Majeſty” s ſhips Norfolk, America, 
and Chatham; the Norfolk being Vice Admiral Corniſh, who had arrived 
here but 2 days beforeus. We alſo foundlying here two of the French Eaſt 
India Company's ſhip, who during the late War, ated as Men of War in 
their Line of Battle, viz. De Count de Provence of 748 guns, and the Ven geur, 
of 64 guns. Here I muſt in ſtrictneſs of juſtice give credit to the French 


. who, on hearing of our diſtreſs, and of our being off the 


the Cape, ſent out their launches with anchors and hawſers, 35 other 
boats with Officers and people to aſſiſt us in getting into the Bay, 


who came out a great way to meet us, long before we had any boats 


from our own ſquadron; and after we got in, and whilſt we lay at the 
Cape, the French Officers were 55 civil and polite to us, and 
ſeemed to admire the contrivance of our machine which we ſteered the 


ſhip 
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* Here I muſt leave Woher de the goodneſs of Providence to us, on the Sth and gth of N Mk, 
when ſteering the ſhip with the machine for the Cape of Good Hope, and in ſailing into Table 
Bay, how much we were favoured with reſpect to the wind and fair weather, we had the wind in 
SW. quarter, with moderate and fair pleaſant weather, which enabled us to get into good anchor- 
ing ground in a proper birth, where we anchored and moored in ſafety, The SW. wind being 
a wind that ſeldom blows at this ſeaſon of the year, the SE. wind being the moſt prevailing 

at this time and blow very ſtrong for many days together, fo that ſhips cannot carry fail againſt 
them, which wind blows right out of the Bay; had it blew ſo the day we arrived, we could 


never have got our ſhip into Table Bay. What muſt have been the conſequence, I cannot 
ſay, but can ſay, we were thankful to God tor his goodneſs, in giving us ſuch a favorable 7 


opportunity of getting ſafe into the . 
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ſhip? by, and much IBF "ON of the manner we e had frapped abb ſecured 
our ſhip, and admired our perſeverance in preſerving the ſhip from 
foundering, which ſeemed not ſo much. noticed by « our own ſquadron, 
ſome of whom had unkindly deſerted us in the day of our trouble. Struck 
yards and top- maſts, as is uſually done in this place, and made the ſhip 
ſnug for lying at anchor here, as it frequently blows hard for ſeveral 
days t together. 5 = 
I oſt here obſerve; that the 115101 that happened to us, in Which 
our troubles firſt began, and in which we were in the utmoſt diſtreſs x was 
on the 31ſt of Jan. 1764, The ſtorm continued to the third of Feb. in 
which time we were in conſtant fear of the rn s foundering, we were 
continually employed with all our pumps going, and balcing at all the 
hatchways with buckets. 'The 3d of ür we loſt our rudder, and 
to add to our diſtreſs, our coppers and fire place for dreſſing our pro- 
viſions all fell down by the violent working of the ſhip. The 8th 
we compleated the machine for ſteering the ſhip, got it into the water 
and wore che ſhip by it, and confinucd to ſteer her for the Cape of Good 
Hope; we were 39 days from the time we met with the ſtorm, and 
35 days we were without A rudder, in which time we navigated the 
ſhip the diſtance of 650 leagues to the Cape of Good Hope, ar we 
arrived the gth of March 1 764 after experiencing much trouble, fatigue, 
anxiety, and almoſt every painful ſenſation that could be preſented to the 
human mind, for 39 days together, but when we arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, we were relieved from our trouble and care, for which 
we were thankful to God for his. gracious goodneſs, in preſerving us in 
ſuch imminent danger as we ht been in, and lending us ſafe into 
port after all our e TON | 
We lay at the Cape of Good Hope from the 91 of March to the 
17th of April 1764; during this time we were employed in refitting our 
ſhip in the beſt manner we could .F We got two hand pumps "fixed 
down the fore hatchway, to pump the water out of the forehold, the 


ſhip 


— 


1 ** 


* The ſhip was ſo ſhattered, rotten, and decaved,. in every part, that ſhe would have 3 
condemned at the Cape, but that was not allowed to be done. 


—— 


/ 
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fp. be ſo wk broke or 8 that the water ould; not run \ aft 3 


to the pump well; ſo much broke was the ſhip, that a man ſtanding 

at the after part of the ward room, and another man ſtanding under the 
forecaſtle a- breaſt of the foreſail ſheet bitts, could not foe. any part 
Hk each other below their middle, and the ſhip was quite broke off and 
parted at the gang way, from the gunwale down to the upper deck.“ 
We caulked in all our lower deck ports, by way of ſtrengthening the 
ſhip, and parſled or covered the ſhip's ſides and decks with craſs, 


to prevent the water from coming in, that the people might lye dry i in | 


their hammocks, and paid the canvas all over with pitch ; we got out 
all our iron ballaſt to caſe the ſhip, and put it on board the other ſhips 
of the ſquadron ; we made a new rudder of a very light ſort of timber, 


but much ſmaller than the former rudder that we loſt, and not ſo broad 


by 14 inches. This new rudder was conſtructed in a different manner 
from the former, the after part or back of the rudder being made much 


broader than the forepart, or bearding part of the r : by this 


contrivance it had much more power of the ſhip, and made more 
reſiſtance in the water; this rudder we were in, hopes would anſwer, 


though ſo much leſs than our former rudder. + The ſhip being 


fitted in the beſt manner we could, and taking particular care that the 
frappings which we had on the ſhip when we went into the Cape, 
were the fame when we failed from it, and were hove well tight; 
we prepared for failing, taking care to preſerve our machine, that, 


ſhould our new -rudder not anſwer in ſteering the ſhip, we might 


again have recourſe to the machine. We failed with the Admiral 
and the Squadron from the Cape, the 17th of April, 1764, and 
found our new rudder anſwer very well ; the ſhip ſteered as well with 
the ſmall narrow rudder, as with her old broad rudder, which was 
14 inches broader than our preſent new rudder, and which ſhews 
the miſtaken ideas of the people in the ſhipwright line, in this, as well 
as 


OT Pn Eng 


» 11 was however determined, that home ſhe wk go, though at the riſque of drowning all 
the people in her. 

+. The old rudder we loſt, was the HK 1 1 and moſt prepoſterous rudder that 
was ever hung to a ſhip's ſtern, and out of all proportion, as is pl ainly ſhewa in the Work. 
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Cape of Good 
Hope. 


He lena. 
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5 Failed from St. 
Helen. 


4 at 


Made the land. 


Arrived at St. 


our ſhip proved tighter than we expected; 
required pumping once an hour, and ſometimes every half hour, with 


two hand pumps, to keep Yer free, 
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as many 9 inſtances reſpefiing a thip ;: ; we arrived at Sk. Helena 


the zoth of April. Whilſt we lay at this place, we got our ſheet and 


Tpare anchor down the main hatchway into the hold ; 280 when we failed 
from thence, we got the beſt and ſmall bower anchors aft, with their 
flukes, in the upper deck port, abaſt the cheſt tree, in order to eaſe the 
ſhip's bows. We failed from St. Helena the 6th of May, and had a pleaſant 


paſſage, with pretty good weather ; between St. Helena and England 
in fair weather ſhe "only 


a freſh of wind and ſea ; ſhe kept one chain pump and two hand pumps 
that were placed down the fore hatchway conſtantly going, and when 

it blow ed ſtrong with a large ſea, the ſhip required two chain pumps and 
Whenever it blew - freſh, we were 


very cautious in carrying fail, being obliged to take the reefs in 


the topſails, when any other ſhip we have carried their top gallant 
fails, and was obliged to hand or take in our topſails, when a ſhip 
might have carried her topſails with all the reefs out. The ſhip ſtrained 
and worked in ſuch a manner, it was frightful to ſee, in going againſt 
a head ſea, I have often thought ſhe would have parted in the mid- 


ſhip' s, but it pleaſed God ſhe "held together, which was as much as 
as we could fay ; nothing but the frappings could have kept her together. 
We failed from St. Helena the 6th day of May, and arrived at Spithead 
the 11th of July 1764, we were nine weeks and three 19 on our 
paſſage. „ | 

I muſt here beg Os baſes I Sadok the · narrative of the 


Elizabeth's voyage in her return to England, to give the reader the day 8. 
work for the 8th of July, being the day we Ev the land, and the 
reckoning is worked home to noon that day, with the bearings of the 


Start connpals, with the diſtance and depth of water e ee 
Sunday the 8ch of July, 1 764, Theſe 24 hours little wind and clear 
weather, the ſea extremely ſmooth. At 8 PM. made the variation # 


medium of five azimuths, 20? 52 W. and by a good amplitude, 219 2 W. 


At 7 AM. ſounded, had 44 fathoms water, broken ſhells, without 
ſtones or ſand; the Chatham being ſent a-head to look out, made the 


ſignal 


8 243) 
ſignal for cog the land. At 8, faw the land, bearing NEbN, Gſtance 


9 or 10 leagues. At noon, little wind and Re. clear, pleaſant ACN, 


the ſea very 7 ſmooth, had an obſervation, variation allowed, as # Azimuth 
and Amplitude. The Start Poifit bore, NE#E, diſtant 8 or 9 leagues, 
ſounded, had 45 fathoms water, broken ſhells with ſome JONES, found 
the run and obſervation agree to a mile ; the courſe is N 45? E, diſtance 
23 miles, latitude i 4 W dbſervaticn,” 49? 57 N, longitude in, 3? 5 W, 
Longitude made 11? 20 E, the Ifland of Aſcenſion 8 7 W, diſtance 


I 168 leagues, the Start Point ſhould bear by our reckoning. W 28e N, 


diſtance 10 leagues. 


The Ifland of Aſcenfon's 3 ron Ll . TS * 
The ſhip? 8 Longitade 1 from che Iſland Aſcenſion the Sth of July, 1764, 11. 29 E. 


Tue Ship' 8 Longitude on the 8th of + July at noon, from London ” 1 5 7 


The Start Point's Latitude co? 6 N 3 from London 32 45 W 
The Ship sLat. at noon . Obſ. 49. 53 N The Ship's Longitude from London 3. 5 
The Ship to che Southward } 5s The Ship to the Eaſtwrard of the 

of the Start 0 Ot + } 0. a 


4 ſhall "os beg leave to obſerve, our reckoning was pretty exact, 


and 1s worked hame to noon, when we a the Beer bearing as before 


* 


mentioned. 


Remarks on the Eli zabeth's Arrival at D pitbead. . 


We were ordered to Chatham to be paid off; It was jodged 
neceſſary to have ſomething done to the ſhip, by way of preparing 
her to proceed to Chatham, "by ſecuring her upper works, to keep her 


together before ſhe could go from Spithead ; In conlequence of this 
application, a number of fipwrights and caulkers from the dock-yard 


were ordered on board, to do what might be neceſſary for the ſhip's 

going round to Chatham ; when the Artificers came on board, tl. a0 
were ſurprized beyond expreſſion, to ſee the ſhip frapped fore and aft upon 
both decks, the decks and ſides parſled or covered over with canvas, and 


the up ſo much broke or hogged, it was frightful to behold, and e 
I 1 1 5 thoug {ib 
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| Wen it unſafe to tike FI any of the Frappings. Thi Aipurnight; 480 
ners were ſo much ſurprized at the 2 and condition of the 
ſhip, that they did not ſtay on board a quarter of an hour, they thought 
themſelves in danger, in being on board the ſhip as ſhe lay at Spithead; 


they went a- ſhore and reported the ſhip to be in ſuch a condition, that 


1 was impoſſible to do any thing to her, and that it was unſafe for the 


ſhip eveñ to lie at Spithead. When this report was ſent to the Admiralty, 
the ſhip was ordered into Portſmouth Harbour, where we were paid off, 


and ſoon after the ſhip was ordered to be taken to pieces. She did not 


require much trouble to break her up; ſhe had been eight years on her 


voyage to the Eaſt Indies. Thus ended a good old ſhip, that had done 
great ſervice, and for whom I had great veneration, though 1 had ſo 


much trouble 1 in her. 


Narrative of the Pacer of His Mijety s. Ship Caf who h off 
| her Rudder at & ea, e as the Elizabeth d. TH he H . is 
as follows. © 4 


The 11th of Septeraber, 17 57,  Sailed fem Halifax 1 5B 


North America, with Vice Admiral Holbourne and Rear Admiral 


Which indicated 
there would be 
a ſtorm from 
the eaſtward. 


Hardy, with eighteen fail of the Line, three Frigates and one Fire-ſhip, 


and the ſame day joined the Cruizer Sloop from England. On the 


15th joined company his Majeſty's Ships Devonſhire and Prices Frederick 
from England, we are now twenty fail of the Line and five Frigates; 
the 24th of September at noon, Louiſburgh by our reckoning bore, 
N8?W, diſtance 14 leagues, latitude in, by account, 455 28'N. A great 
{well from the eaſtward, the wind ESE, all the fleet in | company ; ; 


ſtrong gales and hazy weather. 


The 25th September, 1757. The firſt part bad gales and chick 
hazy weather. At 3 PM, brought too under a cloſe Nen main top-fail ; 
At 5 PM, handed the main top- FER ſet the main fail and lay too, under 
it, as did all the fleet under their main fails ; the middle part violent 
hard gales and thick heazy weather, with rain and a great fea, which 
occaſioned the ſhip to labour much, and ſhe made a great deal of water. 
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AY 3 I the Wein- kit 440 bier away fromm the yard, lay too 


under a reeft mizen main ſtay- fail, and mizen ſtay-fail ; At 5 AM. 
the gale and ſea increaſing, the ſhip rolled and laboured very much in the 
: trough of the ſea, ſhe ſtraled and made much water; found ſhe gained 8 


on the pumps, having 6 feet water in the hold, and the ſea Making a 
free paſſage over her; we being then upon the larboard tack, and we 


ſuppoſed the ſhip drifted towards the land, and knowing we were not 
far from it, it was judged the ſhip would: clear the land better on the 
other tack, At 8 AM. attempted to wear the ſhip 1 in, when the fore 


ſtay-fail and ſprit-ſail blew to pieces, at the fame time the tiller broke 


- mathe rudder head, found the water in the hold had increaſed from 6 to 


8 feet, which water logged the ſhip, and made her lye motionleſs on 


her broad ſide, with the quarter deck rails, and lee gunwale under water. 
At this time, in working the chain pumps, oh the pump chains 


broke, which rendered the pumps uſeleſs for a great time; At 3 paſt 


8, cut away the maitr and mizen maſts, in 91 5 to right or relieve 
the ſhip, which | was then lying on her broad fide, got the Pump 


chains repaired, . the people employed e at all the pumps, and baleing at 


all the hatchways with buckets; At E paſt « 97 the foremaſt LR a 
great deal away, were fearful of its being brought by the board, 5 
fore cut away the fore op- maſt, in order to five the fore-maſt ; 5 

> paſt 11, ſaw breakers as high as a ſhip's maſt head, right a-head . 


on the weather bow, we immediately tried to wear this ſhip with the 
fore- fail, and as the tiller was broke in the rudder head, and not able 
to get the picce out, we made uſe of the rudder tackles, and bow ſed on 
th lee tackles, in order to wear the ſhip; the iron ſtrap that is fixed on 


the back of the rudder came off, which rendered all attempts to wear the 


ſhip 1 in vain, and being near the breakers, was obliged to anchor in 35 


 fathoms water, about a mile and an half from the OR, Dea and veered 
to two cables, and brought the ſhip up, and though we ſaw the 


breakers exceeding high, we did not ſee the land, got the ſheet anchor 
over the fide ready fo letting go, and had hands by the beſt bo wer 


- 


ready. for to let it go if the all bower ſhould A8. after the ſtrap 
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8 came of the rock 55 the 1 to Rh the 10 1 were 
5 fixed the rudder worked about moſt furiouſly, enough to ſhake the ſtern 
poſt to pieces, which we could not prevent. * At noon, ſtrong gales and 
very hazy cloudy weather, | with much rain and a very g ora "is the 
people employed pumping and baleing the ſhip at all the hatchways, the 
_ Carpenters, employed in Ang. to get the piece of the broken tiller out 
| of the rudder head. 

The 26th. of September 175 „ The i. bo att. drong 1 fo . 
weather, and a very great ſea from the eaſtward, ſome people employed 
ſetting up the fore rigging and raiſing a jury mizen maſt, got up a main 
ſtudding fail boom for a jury mizen maſt, and got a fore top gallant 
| fail fie; a mizen, got in the Þrit-fail yard, and bent a new ſprit fail to 
it, and got it ready for ſetting as a fore-fail, and prepared every thing 
ready for” getting the ſhip ek fail, faw the land very plain between 
St. Eſprit and Foſheet Point, the extremes of the land bore from NW. 
to NEbE. diſtance off ſhore between 2 and 3 miles, and from the 
breakers one and 3, ſaw 7 fail of our fleet at anchor, who were diſ- 
miſted, and l * them very near the ſhore, - and one ſhip quite 
wrecked and without maſts, ſhe was. .right 1 in ſhore of us, which we 

| took. to be a third rate, but proved to be his Majeſty's ſhip Tilbury of 60 
guns, entirely wrecked ; At x paſt. 3 PM. the rudder having worked all 
the gudgeons but two of the ſtern poſt, and alſo worked iſelf out of 
the two upper pintles, the rudder broke from the ſhip's ſtern poſt and 
went adrift, leaving the two upper pintles in the gudgeons ; At 4 paſt 
4, the ſmall bower parted, and the ſhip caſt with her head off ſhore ; 
ſet the fore ſtay fail, and ſet the fore top gallant fail for a mizen, which 
ſoon blew to pieces, ſet a ſpritſail topſail for a mizen, and ſet the 

ſpritſail for a foreſail. The ſhip ſteered herſelf very well with the wind 
5 upon the beam, and went from the ſhore very faſt, we counted 13 
8 . wh fail 


— _ Ve a — 
— « — — * K 


, [ ; 1 4 


— — 


oF At this time we had 1 no 8 to 1 the te: head in the PV room, 1 in 
conſequence of our diſaſter, when we came to England, were fitted, and the rudder head 
made longer, in order to ſhip a tiller 1 in the ward room. 
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ſail of our fleet, all at anchor 5 düiſtpaſted; At 6, Foſheet 29 bore, 
NEbE. diſtance 4 leagues ; Foſheet Point i is about 13 or 15 leagues to 
the ſouthward of Louiſburgh, got up a main ſtudding fail FP for a 
jury main maſt, and ſet a Fore ſtudding fail for a mainkail, the ſhip 
went pretty faſt through the water, and SER her courſe S. and SbW. 
wind at WhN. and WNW. At 2 AM. ſounded, had 72 fathoms water, 
rocky ground, by which we found the ſhip drew off from the land; 
At 6, bent a new foreſail, ſwayed up. the yard, and ſet the fail, 
employed getting ready a ſpare main* top maſt for a jury main maſt, 
and a ſpar for a jury fore topmaſt, flaw 12 ſail of our fleet, all of them 
diſmaſted but one ſhip, made the ſignal of diſtreſs to them, but no 
one came near us, though we fired Greed guns by way of ſignal; At 
' noon, moderate and 555 weather, latitude in, # obſervation 45? 13 N. 
Foſheet Point by our reckoning bore, N: W. diſtance 11 leagues, our 
ſhip makes two feet water in an hour, we found all our powder 
damaged in the magazine, the powder barrels were all ſtove to pieces 
in the late ſtorm, che Caryogter employed making a machine to ſteer 


the ſhip. 


The 27th of September 17 57.7 The 0 4 a wg RF ly 
| weather, the middle part freſh gales and cloudy, with rain, the latter part 


freſh gales and fair weather. In PM. ſet a main top gallant ſail for a 
fore topſail, ſaw ſeveral ſail of our fleet, made the {i onal of diitreſs and 
fired a great number of guns which they took no notice of. In AM. 
found the ſhip make eh water, at the rate of two feet hour, 
which we judged to be occaſioned by the nail holes of the rudder braces, 
Which were wrenched off when the rudder went away, the Carpenters 


employed making a machine for a rudder, and preparing a ſpare main 


topmaſt for a jury main maſt; At noon, freſh gales and fair weather, had 


an obſervation ; latitude in, 45 13 N. a made from Foſheet Point, 


is 55. E. ĩt bearing N4o0?W. diſtance 17 W 8 It was this day determined, 
by a conſuledrion of the Commodore, Caprain, and Officers, to make 


the beſt of our way for England, as it was impoſſible to go with the 
= up. to Halika, 6 PRES of rendezvous by the Admira! 8 orders, in the 
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Winds 
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JEL ſhattered condition the ſhip v was in, being without maſts, and without a 


rudder. 1 

The 28th of ee 17 57. The firſt part freſh Nies and * 5 
weather, the middle and latter part moderate and clear. PM. got up a ſpare 
main topmaſt for a jury main maſt, and a ſpritfail yard for a main yard, 


and bent the fore topfail for a mainſail and ſet it, found a great deal of 


water in the bread room, got all the bread up into the gun room, a 
number of people employed baleing the water out of the bread - room, 


found the greateſt part of our bread quite ſpoilt by the leakes in the 
bread room, began to clear the fiſh room, in order to make a paſſage 
for the water to run from the bread room to the hold. * AM. employed 


in fitting a rough ſpar for a jury mizen maſt ; put the fhip's company 


toan al an of water, one quart a man . day, and a pint of grog, 


the people employed in clearing the fiſh- room and ſpirit room, in order 


to make a paſſage for the water to go forwards from the bread room; 
there being a great deal of water in the ſpirit room, a number of people 


continudlly employed in baleing the water out of the bread room; 
At noon, moderate and fair wether, had an. obſervation, variation 
allowed 1: point welt, found the reckoning and obſervation agree; the 


- courſe is $44? E. diſtance 65 miles, latitude in 442 26N. Fügt de made 
from Foſheet Point, is 2E. it bearing N462W. diſtance 39 leagues. 


The 29th of Septeraber T9 32A The firſt and middle part wbderdic 
is fair weather; the latter part freſh gales and ſqually, with rain. 
PM. got up a jury mizen maſt, and a jury main top-maſt ; At 8 ſounded, 


had ground at 30 fathoms fine ſand; From 8 to 1 1, tried to wear the 
Jen ha Te 2000 8 not; "Iu 11 oy Vp 4 wy fb boom. for a (of e 


At 


nenn 


* 2 n ; 2 1 1 ey "4 3 : i 
—ů— — — a 


** 


3 malt IF obſerve, how lietle « our «ſhip conftratiors were, ' (though they pretended to be) 


2 acquainted with the nature of a ſhip when at ſea, and how deficient they were in profeſſional 
knowledge, in not making a water courſe from the bread room to the hold, which is as 


neceſſary, as limbęr boards in the hold; firſt, the mizen maſt is ſept in a crutch, at leaſt 3 or 4 
feet deep, then there is the after bulk head of the magazine, the fore bulk head of the 


magazine, the bulk head of che fiſh room, alſo the bulk head of the Spirit room, which are 4 


bulk heads, without any water courſe through them, therefore they muſt be bailed out. 
— A horrid orerfight:. 
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At 12 80t vp a mizen top- fail yard, "We a fore top-ſail yard, and bent a 


"47 IE TREATS 3 4 0p 5 


mizen top- fail for a fore top-fail and ſet the ſail, tried to wear the ſhip 


but could not; At 2 AM. not being able to wear the ſhip, braced the 
head ſails ſharp a-back, and let og ſhip drive ; ſounded, had ground 


40 fathoms, fine ſand; At 6, having finiſhed the machine for ſteering 
the ſhip with inſtead of a rudder, got it overboard and put it in its place; 


* wore ſhip with the ache and made fail to the ſouth eaſtward, 


people employed pumping the ſhip and clearing the ſpirit room and 
fiſh room, for the water to run forwards to the pumps, and baleing the 
water out of the bread room with buckets ; F At noon, ' freſh gales and 
: ſqually weather, with rain; no obſervation, variation allowed 17 point 
W. the courſe E'129N. 7 HAY 35 MET, latitude in, is 44? 38/N, 
longitude made from Foſheet Point, E. 48 E. it bearing W 3 . diſ- 


tance 47 leagues. 


be oth: of September 17 57, theſe 24 hours freſh 21 and euch 
hazy weather, with a great and confuſed ſea. At 6 PM. was obliged 


to ſhorten fail, and let the ſhip come to the wind to eaſe her; ſhe rolfed 


ſo. prodigiouſly deep, that we feared ſhe would roll her maſts away. 
At 10 AM. ſet the main fail, and hauled the ſhip to the wind, on 


account of her labouring and rolling ſo deep; At 11, lowered down the 
main yard, reeft the fail, and handed it, got 5 1 the main top-fail 
yard to eaſe the ſhip and make her ſteer. At noon, freſh gales and 
3 weather, with a great ſea from the weſtward; variation wed. 


point weſt, Thortened the diſtance 8 miles for bad ſteerage ; the 


5 EIS. diſtance 70 miles: no . latitude in, 447 20'N, 
longitude made from Foſheet Point, 4 2 7E. it bearing Saks 3-N. diſtance 


70 leagues. | 


The Iſt of October 17 55 The firſt and middle part, freſh gales Wer from 
and cloudy, the latter part moderate and fair weather. In PM. got a WNW. 


hand pump down in the fiſh room, to clear it of the water that contiivally 


runs from the bread room into it; employ ed baleing the water out of the 
bread room, and pumping the water out of the fiſh room, in order to 


ſcuttle the bulkhead of _ bread room, to let the water run forward ; 


put the my s company to 3 allowance of bread, there being ſo much 
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| 400 0 wy the leakes in the bread DV "31h | At noon, moderate and 


fair weather; had an obſervation, variation allowed, 1 point W. 
ſhortened the diſtance 7 miles for bad ſteerage, found the reckoning 
and obſervation agree; the courſe E 3992S. diſtance 82 miles, latitude 


, „ 34N. longitude made from Foſheet Point, 1 is 55 1 7 it bearing 


Winds Wb. 


Pol, finiſhed a crab, which ſtepped in the drum head of the after 


W28:N. nes 95 leagues. 
The 2d of October, 1757. Theſe 24 hours, moderate and fait n 


1 capſton, for heaving the machine to ſteer the ſhip by, employed in 


| Winds WNW. 


Winds SW. 


to SW. 


pumping and baleing the water from the fiſh- room and bread-room as 
before, find the water in the bread- room decreaſe; variation allowed, 
I point weſt, ſhortened the diſtance 6 miles for bad ſteerage, found the 
reckoning and obſervation agree, the courſe Ebs, diſtance 82 miles, 


latitude i in, 437 18'N, longitude made from Foſhect Point is, 700 46 E, 
it bearing W259 N, diſtance 122 leagues. 


The 855 of October, 1757. The firſt part, c and fair weather, 


che middle part calm and hazy weather, with a ſwell from the NW, 


the latter part calm and foggy. At 6 AM, got the machine for ſteering 
the ſhip up along fide, in order to repair it, no obſervation, variation 
allowed 1 point weſt, made no allowance for bad ſteerage ; the courſe 
E 16? N, diſtance 37 miles, latitude in, 43? 28“ N, 8 made from 


Foſheet Point is, 82 34 E, it bearing W212 N, 8 1 30 leagues; 


employed i in baleing the water out of the bread- room, and pumping the 
water out of the fiſh- room. 1 ' | 
The 4th of October, 1757. The firſt part cal and fi gy weather, 
the middle and latter part moderate and fair weather. In PM, baled 
the bread-room dry, found a leak in the bread-room near the ſtep of the 
mizen maſt, by the keelſon. At 6 PM, having repaired the machine, 
veered it a- ſtern, got it into its place and ſteered the ſhip by it; employed 


pumping the water out of the fiſh-room. AM, the Carpenters employed: 


cutting a hole through the ſtep of the mizen maſt, to make a paflage 


for the water to go gang from the bread-room to the fiſh-ro:m ; had 


an obſervation, variation allowed 1 point weſt, found the ſhip 20 miles 
| | 5 


n 


to the nort! aches of the reckoning, ſuppoſed a north current, corrected 
the courſe and diſtance ſince the laſt obſervation, allowed the courſe 16? 
to the northward for the current, the courſe is, E 26? N, diſtance 
37 miles, latitude in 4 3? 44 N, longitude made from Foſkeet | Point is, 
95 20 E, it bearing W 179 N. e 38 leagues. 

+:/The 5th of October, 1757. The firſt part, Ws} and clear 3 
the midd! e part moderate and foggy weather, the latter part freſh gales 
and hazy weather. AM. took up the limber boards in the ch, 
and ſeuttled the bulkhead of the fiſh-room and ſpirit- room, to let the 
water run forward to the pump-well. At noon, handed the main ſail to 
make the ſhip ſteer better, employed pumping the ſhip, ſhe makes at 
the rate of 2 feet water F hour, no obſervation, variation allowed 14 point 
welt, allowed the courſe z of a point to the northward for bad ſteerage, 


the ſhip yawing that way, the courſe E 5?N, diſtance 102 miles, latitude 


in, 430 52 N, longitude made from Foſheet Point, 11? 42“ E, it bearing 
WI ze N, diſtance 170 leagues. 

From the 5th of October, 1757, to the gth, nothing material happened 
worth mentioning. 

The 9th of October, 1757. The firſt part little wind and hazy 
weather, the middle and latter pat moderate and fair weather. At 1 PM, 
ſaw a fail in the NE quarter; At 4, ſpoke the {ail we ſaw, which proved 
to be his Majeſty's Ship Scarborough, from England, bound to 


Halifax; ſhe ſupplied us with ſome ſtores; At 8, the parted company, 


AM. the people employed pumping the ſhip, the has a conſtant leak in 
the bread- room; had an obſervation, variation allowed, æ point welt, 
a great ſwell from the NW, allowed for it in the courſe, and lengthened 


the diſtance 4 miles, found the rockoniag and obſervation agree; the 


courſe is E 17 8, diſtance 52 miles, latitude in, 44? 12 N, longitude 


made from Foſheet Point 18, 395 1“ E, it bearing W 7* N, diſtance 


260 leagues. . ; 
The coth- of October, 77 57. The firſt part, moderate and cloudy 
weather, the middle part little wind and cloudy weather, the latter part 


roy: gales and fair weather. At 6 PM, variation # Amplitude . 
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Winds variable 
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BE 3 25 F „ |; 
15* 33 Welt; At 8 AM. ids the main cop-fail t to make ihe. ſhip 
. ſteer better; At 10, lowered down the main yard, and handed the 
main fail, to make tbe ſhip ſteer better, employed pumping the ſhip as 
before, had an obſervation, variation allowed, as'F* Amplitude, allowing 
the courſe 3? to the ſouthward for a great ſwell from the northward, 
FE and ſhortened the diſtance 2 miles for bad ſteerage, found our 
VF 5 reckoning and obſervation agree, the courſe Eg?S. diffs We miles, 
J Ide 1 20 Hs longitude made from Foſheet aan is 20. 7 E, it 
bore W 62N, diſtance 292 leagues. 
The 11th of October, 1757. The firſt part freſh $7 gh and ſally: 
8 weather, the middle and latter part ſtrong gales and cloudy, ſqually 
N weather. At 1 PM, took the 2d reef in the fore top-ſail, got down the 
main top-ſail yard, and ſtruck the main top-maſt to make the ſhip ſteer 
_ealy. At 6, the ſhip yawed from ESE toE; At 7, hauled up to 
the wind and let the ſhip ſteer herſelf in order to eaſe the hawſers of 
the machine; At 8 AM, the ſhip yawed from the E to ESE. Set 
the main fail; At noon, ſtrong gales, and very heavy ſqualls of wind, 
with ſome rain, handed the fore topſail, the ſhip yawed from ESE to 
eaſt. Employed pumping the chip, ſhe makes at the rate of 2+ feet 
. hour, had an obſervation, variation allowed 14 point weſt, a great 
ſea from the NW. Should have lengthened the diſtance for the great 
ſea, but ſuppoſed the bad ſteerage, ſhortened the diſtance as en as 
the ſea lengthened it, found the reckoning and obſervation agree. The 
courſe E 4?S, diſtance 96 miles, latitude i in, 43? 5% N, longitude made 
from Foſheet Point, is 22? 21 E, it bearing W on 5 diſtance 324 
leagues. 
Winds from The 12th of October, 1757. The firſt and middte part ſtrong 
e gales and cloudy ſqually weather, with a great ſea from the donitiwars; 
the latter part hard gales and ſqually weather with a very great ſea 
from the ſame quarter. At 9 PM, ſplit the fore top- ſail by the ſheet and 
hallyards giving way. At 6 AM, lowered down the main yard, and 
handed the main ſail, reeft the mizen and ſet it, ſoon aſter it ſplit 
and blew to pieces, bent, a fore ſtay- fail for a mizen, and ſet it with the 


cn | | 5 | | | | leech 


) 


leech part to the mall; and the tack of the Ray ſail became the ſheet part; 
the ſhip yawed from Eb to EbS. At noon, very hard gales and ſqually 
weather, with a great ſea from the northward ; the 1295 ſteered herſelf 
theſe 24 hours, employed pumping the ſhip, no obſervation, variation 
allowed 14 point weſt, allowed the courſe 2 of a point to the ſouthward 
for the great ſea from the northward, but did not lengthen the diſtance 
on account of the bad ſteerage. The Courſe E 279 8, ande 86 miles, 
latitude in, 4.3? 8 N, longitude made from Foſheet Point, is 245 8 E, 
it bearing W SN. diltenee 348 leagues. 
Ihe 13th of October, 1757. The firſt part Arkeig gales and ſqually 
weather with rain, the middle part freſh gales and ſalty with much 
rain, the latter part modeaate and fair wether.” In PM. the Ship yawed 
from EbS. to SEbE. At'6 AM, ſwayed up the main yard and ſet 
the main ſail; At 8, ſet the fore topſail. At noon, moderate and fair 
weather, with a great ſwell from the northward, employed pumping 
the ſhip, variation allowed 14 point weſt, had an obſervation, found 
the ſhip 7 miles to the northward of the reckoning, allowed the courſe 
92 to the caſtward; courſe E 392 8, . diſtance bi miles, latitude in, 
4240'N, longitude madefrom Foſheet Point, 25212'E, it bearing W10?N, 
diſtance 368 Lag es Saw a fail ! in the ENE, ſtanding to the weſtward. 
'The ſhip eren herſelf thele 24 hours. In ML the yawed from 
SHE to South. 

The 14th of October, 1757. The firſt and middle part moderate 
and fair weather, the latter part little wind and fair weather. At noon, 
little wind and fair weather, with a large ſwell from the NE, em- 


ployed pumping the ſhip, had an obſervation, variation allowed 14 point 


weſt, found the ſhip 21 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, 
allowed the courſe 26: to the weltward, and ſhortened the ace 
16 miles, ſuppoſed a ſtrong ny current, the courſe, N TW, 
diſtance 21 miles, latitude in, 42? 5 5 N, longitude made from Foſhect 
Point, 242 44E, it bearing W 102? N, FO 360 leagues. In AM, 
employed repairing the rigging of the machine ; "he ſhip ſteers herſelf, 
ſhe 25 from NbW to NWbN. — — 


The 


Winds from N. 
to ealt. 


Winds from 
ENE. to NNE, 


1 =. Wo ORE «The 15th of October 17 577 The firſt 0 e part ods; with | 


SW. very light airs of. wind, and cloudy: weather, the latter part moderate 
and cloudy weather, with a ſwell from the NE. At 3 PM. got the 
machine up along ſide, to repair the rigging of it, &c. At 6, variation 
i amplitude, 14? 30 W. At 6 AM. lowered down the machine, veered 
it a-ſtern in its place, made fail, and ſteered: the ſhip with the machine, 
ſet all the ſails. At noon, moderate and cloudy weather, employed 
pumping the ſhip, had an obſervation, variation allowed, as / ampli- 
tude; found by obſervation, the ſhip 22 miles to the ſouthward of the 
reckoning, notwithſtanding the allowance of 7 miles made for the 
1well from, the NE. ente a ſtrong ſouth current, allowed the courſe 
fix points to the ſouthward, via. 7 3 EbN. to SEbs. the courſe is 
SEbs. diſtance 22 miles, latitude in, 422 27 N. longitude made from 

5 Foſheet Point, 25? 1E. it bearing welt 11 N. diſtance. 364 leagues. 

| Winds variable The 16th of October 1757, The firſt part moderate ad. cloudy 
WNW. to. weather, the middle and latter part freſh gales and cloudy ſqually 

1 weather, with ſome rain; At 8 PM. was e a-back with a hard 
a ſquall of wind and rain from the northward, handed the mainſail, cloſe 
reefed the fore topſail and ſet it; At 9, ſet the mainſail; At 6 AM. 
got down the main topſail yard to eaſe the ſhip, and make her ſteer 

better, a very great ſea from the NW. At 10, got up the main 

topfail yard, 1 0 ſet the fail. At noon, freſh gales ane cloudy weather, 
employed in pumping the ſhip. The ſhip has ſteered himſelf ſince 8 

PM. when we were taken a-back, till noon, and has yawed from ENE. 

to NEbE, had an obſervation, variation allowed 12 point weſt, allowed 

for a great ſea from the NW. found the reckoning and obſervation 

agree, the courſe is E312N. diſtance 108 met latitude in, is 432 

23 N. longitude made from Foſheet Point, 27² 7E it bearing W77N. 

diſtance 392 leagues, 

C1 08 :130..0f Dtober 17 575 The firſt part moderite and 8 
. e weather, the middle part freſh gales and cloudy uncertain weather, 
5 With a great ſea from the NW. the latter part ſtrong gales with hard 
ſqualls, and abundance of rain. In F the ſhip yaved from NEbE. 


tO 


6 255 J 
to EbN. At 6, rea the mainſail; At 3 AM. the ſhip pitched 


very much, broke the ſtern out rigger of the machine, hauled up to 
the wind, and let the ſhip ſteer herſelf, cloſe reeft both the topſails and 
handed them, employed getting in the. broken out rigger and fitting 
a ſpare anchor ſtock for another; At 7, ſet the forefail ; At 8, finiſhed 
the new out rig ger, employed rigging and ſecuring it, and getting the 
machine in order At noon, very hard ſqualls of Hind, and Tab all 
round the compaſs, with a conſtant heavy rain, and very uncertain 


weather, with a great ſea from the northward, employed pumping the 


ſhip ; the ſhip fra ſteered herſelf ever ſince the ſtern out rigger broke; 
At: 3 AM. ſhe yawed from NNW. to NbE. no nt og variation 
allowed 14 point weſt, the ſhip ſteered very badly, ſhortened the 
diſtance 6 miles for bad ſteerage, and allowed for a ſwell from the 
northward, the courſe is E33N. diſtance 62 miles, latitude in, is 4.3? 
5 / N. longitude made from Foſheet Point, BY! 19 E. it bearing W57N. 
diſtance 186 leagues. | 

The 18th of: October 1757, The fiſt part freſh gales and very 
uncertain weather, winds all round the compaſs, with "SANE rain, the 
middle part hard gales and cloudy. ſqually weather, the latter part d? 
weather, winds 1 At 2 PM. let the ſhip ſteer herſelf, ſhe 
yawed from NEbE. to Eb. At 1 AM. ſet the ſoreſail; At 3, handed 


the fore topſail; At 6, the gale increaſing, with heavy ſqualls and 


much lightning and rain, the fore ſtayſail ſplit and blew to pieces, and 


the Et being ſplit in the middle of the ſail, and the weather 


part of the foot rope being ſtranded, hauled up the foreail and laid too, 


Broke the ſtern 


out rigger of the 


machine. 


Fixed another 


out rigger for 
the machine. 


Winds round 
the eompaſs 
chiefly NW. 
to NNW. 


under the mainſail, 3 in the foreſ: ul to prevent its being ſplit and 


blown- to pieces, in the following mannner ; hauled up 15 weather 
clew garnet firſt, and the weather ee and leech line, then hau ed up 
the lee clewgarnet, buntline and leechline, and {quared the yard, and ſaved 
the ſail, e doing it the leaſt injury. At 8, ſet the main ſtayſail, bent 
a new mizen ſtayſail for a fore ſtayſail and ſet it; At 10, lowered down 
the for eyard, unbent the foreſail and bent another, and reeft and 


handed it; At noon, hard gales, with VET heavy ſqualls of wind, hail 


( 256 ) 


*% 


= 3 q 1 and rain, Wich a great "ou a 1 e fr es LY Et 
=_ „„ has 1 89 herſelf ſince 2 PM. employed pumping the ſhip, 
ey 1 had an obſervation, variation allowed, 14 point weſt, found by obſer- 

or a yd Wy vation, the ſhip 4 miles to the northward. of the reckoning, allowed 


the courſe & point to the northward and ſhortened the diſtance 2. miles 
for bad ſteerage, the courſe EbN. diſtance 80 miles, latitude in, 445 13N 
longitude made from Foſheet Point, is 30? 142 it bearing WAN. 
5 - diſtance 432 leagues. - 


CO © TRE TOR Of "Oabter 17 67. The firſt 4 middle RA 1 7 55 
5; Bas. FAN on cloudy ſqually weather, with a great ſea from the northward, the 
„„ part freſh gales and cloudy weather. At 3 PM. it blew ſo _ - 
that the jury main maſt could not bear the mainſail, lowered down 
the main yard and handed the mainſail, the ſhip yawed from EbN .to EbS. 
At 7, ſhipped a very great ſea, which ſtruck the ſhip very hard, and 
waſhed away the larboard main Channel rail, the ſhip g going under a 
—_ - SO reeft foreſail, and ſtorm mizen made of a fore Dayal, as before- 
18 „% mentioned. At 7 AM. ſet the fore main and mizen ſtayſails, the ſhip 
yaws from EbS. to SE. In AM. the ſhip yaws from SEbE to SEbS. a 
great ſea from the NNW. At noon, freſh gales and cloudy weather, 
Jet the reef out of the foreſail, and ved the yard up, employed 
pumping the ſhip ; ; the ſhip has ſteered herſelf theſe 24 hours, had an 
obſervation, variation allowed, 14 point weſt, found by obſervation, the 
ſhip 4 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, allowed the courſe 3 
degrees to the ſouthward, but did not lengthen the diſtance for the 
great ſea, on account of bad ſteerage, the 1 EI 828. diſtance 72 
Giles” latitude in, 43? 51'N. longitude made from Foſheet Point, is 312 
42 E. it bearing WAN. diſtance 455 leagues. 


1 5 1: The 2oth 90 October 1757. The firſt and middle 3 moderate 
— | ÄP and cloudy weather, the latter part little wind and fair weather. At 2 PM. 


NNW w dE. ſet the mainfail, and ſteered the ſhip with the machine; At 3, out 2d 
of the topſails and ſet them, the ſhip yaws from ESE. to SE. a great 
{well from the northward. In AM. the ſhip yawed from ENE. to EbS. 

At noon, little wind and fair weather, employed pumping the ſhip, 

had 
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had an obſervation, variation allowed 14 point weſt, lengthened the 
diſtance 5 miles for a great ſwell from the NW. found the reckoning 
and obſervation agree, the courſe E177S. diſtance 5 5 miley,” latitude 


in, 43% 35N. longitude made from Foſheet TION is ban: 6E. it 


bearing WS N. diſtance 472 leagues. 


The 21ſt of October 1757. The firſt part little wind ah fair 
weather, the middle part calm and cloudy weather, the latter part 
moderate and cloudy weather. At 2 PM. unbent the foreſail and fore 
ſtayſail, and bent others, let the ſhip ſteer herſelf, a great ſwell from 
the northward, the ſhip yaws from SEbE to SEbS. At 4 AM. ſteered 
the ſhip with the machine ; At 5, faw a large ſhip in the NE. quarter 
ſanding to the SE. ſhe having a jury main and mizen maſt, made fail 


towards her ; At 8, the fail macked and ſtood towards us, At 10, ſhe 


made the ſignal for knowing each other, which we anſwered, and ſhe 
bore down to us; At noon, moderate and cloudy weather, joined 


that was in the gale of wind off Louiſburgh on the 2 5th of September, 
employed pumping the ſhip, had an obſervation; variation allowed, 
14 point weſt, allowed for a great ſwell from the northward, and 
found the reckoning and N ent agree, the courſe is SE. diſtance 30 


miles, latitude in, 43? 14'N. longitude made from Foſheet Point, is 


3 3? 25 E. it bearing W69N. diſtance 486 leagues. 

The 22d October, 1757. The firſt part a ede and 8 weather, 
with rain, the middle part ſqually, the latter part freth gales and fair 
weather. In PM, the ſhip yawed from SE to SSE. In AM, the 
ſhip yawed from ESE to SE. At 6, made the ſignal and wore ſhip 
to the northward, and ſet the main fail; At noon, freſh gales and fair 
weather; the Devonſhire in company; employed pumping the ſhip, 
ſhe ſteered herſelf all theſe 24 hours, had an obſervation, variation 


allowed 14 point weſt, found the reckoning and obſervation agree, the 


courſe E 367 8, diſtance. 3 3 rfules, latitude in, 425 55 N, longitude 
made from Foſheet Point, 18 345 2 E, it bearing W 7? N, diſtance 
496? leagues. . 


— FI A PCA! 


Winds from 
NE. calm ts 
NEbE, 


Joined com- 


company with his Majeſty' s ſhip Devonſhire, being one of our fleet 


pany with the 
Devon ſhire, the 
Commodore 

gave her orders 


to keep us com 


pany. 


Winds from 
ENE, NE. E. 
to NEbE. 
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Winds from 
ENE. to Bb. 


Winds from 
Eb. to Ebs. 
ET 


Winds from 


Ebs. to SES. 1 
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The 23d of Gade 1757. Theſe 24 8 be Ee 0 
ae 3. At 5 PM, ſplit the main topſail, unbent it, and bent a fore 
gallant fail for a main topſail and ſet it, a ſwell from the ENE. 


bh "AM, employed filling falt water in the main hold in the grouud tier. 
At noon, moderate and fair weather; the Devonſhire in company, 


employed pumping the ſhip, the ſhip ſteered: herſelf theſe 24. hours, 


had an obſervation, variation allowed 1x point welt, found by obſervation 


the ſhip 4 miles to the northward of the reckoning, lengthened the- 
2 4 miles, the courſe is N 34 W, diſtance 83 miles, latitude in, 
4 4 N, longitude made from Foſheet Point, is 329 69 E, it ee 


| W 4? N, diſtance 480 leagues. 


The 24th of October, 1757. Theſe 24 bovis, moderate and cloudy: 
a In PM, filled 50 butts of ſalt water in the main and after 
hold; At 7, made the ſignal and wore ſhip to the ſouthward ; At 8, 


made the ſignal and wore ſhip to the northward: In AM, the ſhip- 


yawed Go NE to N, a great ſwell from the eaſtward; At noon, 
moderate and cloudy weather ; the Devonſhire in company, employed 
pumping the ſhip, the ſhip has ſteered herſelf theſe 24 hours, had an 
obſervation, variation allowed, 1x point weſt, found by obſervation the 


ſhip 19 miles to the northward! of the reckoning, lengthened the diſtance. 


20 mules, ſuppoſed a north current, the eounls N 162 W, diſtance: 

64 miles, latitude in, 45? 5 N, longitude made front Foſheet W * 

4 35 E, it bearing W 1? N, 1866 468 leagues, 
The 25th of October, 1757. Theſe 24 hows moderate and eloudy 


weather, with a ſwell from the eaſtward ;» In PM, the ſhip yawed 


from NEbN to NEbE. At 8 AM, made the Devonſhire's ſignal to 


ſpeak with her. At 10, brought too, and made the Devonſhire's ſignal 
for a boat without an Officer ; ; At 11, received by the Devonſhire * 
boat a fore topmaſt 1 fail boom, and ſome other ſtores we were 


in want of. At noon, moderate and eloudy weather; the Devonſhire 
in company, employed pumping the ſhip, the ſhip has ſteered herſelf 
theſe 24 hours, being cloſe hauled upon a wind, had an obſervation, 
variation allowed 1x point weſt, found by obſervation the ſhip 10 miles 
to. the northward of the reckoning, lengthened. the diſtance 11 miles, 


ſuppoſed 


# 259 5 


' fapp 4 wht current ; the courſe is N 202E, diſtance 59 TINS, 
Tobitulle in, 310 N, longitude made from Foſheet e 18 350 4 "By 


it bearing W 1? 8, aifanee - #75 leagues . 


The 26th of October, 1757. IT be firſt and middle part ocderate 
ated clondy weather, the latter' part freſh gales and cloudy weather, 
with a fwell from the eaſtward; At 2 PM, received from the Devon- 
ſhire, a ſpare mizen top-maſt, and {ſpared her ſeven bags of bread, 
made fail, the ſhip ſteered her ſelf ; At noon, freth gales and cloudy 
weather, employed in pumping the ſhip; the Devonſhire in company, 
the ſhip has ftcered herſelf all theſe 24 hours, being cloſe hauled | 
upon à wind, had an obfervation, variation allowed 14 point weſt, 
found by obſervation the ſhip ꝙ miles to the northward of the reckoning, 
ſuppoſed a north current, allowed the courſe 57 to the northward, he? 
and lengthened the diſtance 5 miles for the current, the courſe E 412 N, 
diſtance 81 miles, latitude i in, 469 53 N, longitude-- made from Foſheet 
Point, is 34+ 32 E, it bearing W 2 8, diſtance 495 leagues. 

The 27th of October 1757, The firſt and middle part freſh gales and 
fair weather, the latter moderate and hazy weather, At 6 PM. in 


' ſecond reef of the fore top-fail, and handed the main top-fail ; At 4 


AM. ſet the main-fail ; At 9, found the main fhot locker broke and had 
given way, began to char away the birth for the ſhot in the main hold; 
At noon, moderate and hazy weather, employed pumping the ſbip; 
the Devonfhire in company, the ſhip has itcered herſelf all theſe 24 
hours; no obſervation, variation allowed 1+ point weſt *, allowed the 


Winds from 


and SSE. 


Winds from 
SSE. 10 ſouth. 


cCcourſe 16 degrees to the northward, and lengthened the diſtance 1 . 


miles, for a ſwell from the SSE. and a north current, the courſe is 


E48?N. diſtance 90 miles, latitude in, Lag o'N. longitude made from 


Foſheet Point, is 36? OE. it bearing W 52S. diſtance | 520 leagues. 
The 28th of October 1757, Theſe 24 hours moderate 251 cloudy 
hazy weather; At noon, moderate and cloudy weather, employed 
pumping the ſhip ; the Devonſhire in company, the ſhip has ſteered 
herſelf all theſe 24 hours, had an obſervation, variation allowed 1= 
Ll 2 | | point 


2 


6—— 8 K * 


— 


* This day” s work is worked 0 over again, and corrected by the obſervation of the 28th, 


Winds from . 
SbE. to ſouth, 


Winds from 8. 
SbW. to SSW, 
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Got the ma- 

chine up along 
_ fide, to repair 

the rigging of it. 
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IO weſt, found by FD IWR the ſhip 29 miles to the Aces 


of the reckoning, ſuppoſed a ſtrong northern current, allowed the 


courſe 12 degrees to the northward, and lengthened the diſtance 3 miles, 


and e the reckoning ſince the laſt oblervation,, the courſe is 


EAN. diſtance 74 ples, Jatitnde 3 in, 48? 41“ N. longitude made from 


Foſheet Point, is 37? 31 E. it bearing W62S. diſtance 536 leagues. 
The 29th of October 1757, The Grſt and middle part moderate and 
cloudy weather, the latter part freſh gales and hazy weather; At 6. 


AM. ſteered the ſhip with the machine; At g, in firſt reef of the fore 


top-ſail, ſplit the jib, got it in to repair; ; At noon, freſh gales and. 


_ cloudy hazy: weather, employed pumping the ſhip; The ee 


in company, no obſervation, variation allowed 14 point weſt, allowed the 
courſe 9 degrees to the northward for the north current, ſuppoſing it ſtill 
to continue, the courſe is E&? N. diſtance 100 miles latitude in, 48? 5 N. 


| longitude, made from Foſheet Point 1 is 405 2 2 E. it t bearing W6:S. zcliſtanter. 


$70 leagues. _ 
The acth of October I7 57, Theſe 24 hours freſh ks * ch 
cloudy weather; At 2 PM. handed the main-ſail; At 6 AM. found the 


| ſpans of the ſteering hawſers at the heel of the machine broke; At 4 


paſt 7, brought too; and got the machine up along ſide, and hoiſted it 
up and Fa the rigging of it, found the cable that hangs the 
machine ſtranded in the nip, where it is laſhed to the fore end of the 
machine, cut it off, ſpliced: it and ſecured the cable to the machine as. 


before, fixed new ſpans for the ſteering hawſers, employed fitting the 


machine for uſe. At + paſt 8, made ſail; At noon, freſh gales and 


ſqually weather, in firſt reef of the fore top-ſail, employed pumping 
the ſhip; the Devonſhire in company, had an obſervation, variation 
allowed 14 point weſt, found the reckoning and obſervation agree, the. 
ſhip ſteered herſelf all theſe 24 hours, * the courſe is E49. diſtance 120 
m latitude in, 487 49 N. longitude made from alba Point, is 
43: its it bearing W3S. diſtance 612 leagues. 15 

The 


* 1 0 


* The ſhip went all theſe 24 hours, at the rate of 5 knots 5 hour, and ſteered herſelf. 


„ 7 185 


7 


hazy weather, the latter part moderate and hazy weather; At 8 PM. 
finiſhed the repairs of the machine, and got it ready for uſe ; At 6 AM. 
out firſt reef of the fore top-fail, the ſhip yawed from ESE. to E. faw 
nothing of the Devonſhire; At 9, brought too, and got the machine 
in the water, veered it a-ſtern and fixed it in its place; ready for ſteering 
the ſhip; At 4 paſt 9, made fail; At 11, bent the bower cables; At 
noon, moderate and cloudy weather, employed pumping the ſhip, ſaw 
four fail of large ſhips in the NE. quarter, who gave us chaſe; no ob- 


ſervation, variation allowed 1 4 point weſt, the ſhip ſteered herſclf all 


theſe 24 hours; In AM. the ſhip yawed from EbS. to E. and went at 
the rate of 5 1 knots # hour for the laſt 24 hours, the courſe is E7:N. 
diſtance 134 miles, latitude in 492 5 N. longitude made from Foſheet 
Point, is 46? 27 E. it bearing W62S. diſtance 6 56 leagues, ſaw nothing 
| of the Devonſhire. 


The iſt of November 1757, The firſt 30 middle part moderate and 


cloudy weather, the latter part little wind and hazy weather ; In PM. 


the ſhip ſteers herſelf, a ſwell from the SW. four fail of large ſhips in 


chace of us; At 4, we made the ſignal to the ſtrange ſhips "I knowing 
each other, but was not anſwered, "cleared ſhip for action; At 6, the 


headmoſt of the ſtrange ſhips fired a gun and hoiſted Engliſh colours, 


which we anſwered, by ſhewing our colours ; At 8, fade the ſtrange 
ſhips came up with us, ſhoncned ſail in order to ſpeak th them ; At 
q, ſpoke with his Majeſty's ſhip Dunkirk, who informed us the other 


three ſhips were the Torbay, Achilles, and America, on a cruize under 


the command of Commodore Keppel, we brought too, and made the 
ſignal to ſpeak with them, which they anſwered, made fail and joined 
us *. At 10, made fail in company with the faid thips ; At 6 AM. faw 
7 fail in the NW. quarter; At 3 paſt brought too, made the Dunkirk's 


The wt of October 1757, The firſt and middle part freſh ales and 


Wind SSW. 


At daylight in 
the morning 
found the De- 
venſhire hed 
parted company 
in the night. 


Got the ma- 
chine ready for 


ulfe and put it 


in the Vater. 


Saw four ſail of 
large ſhips. 


Winds from 
SSW. SWbS 
SbW. 


ſignal to ſpeak with her. The PORE: Act. and America, bore * 


down 


8 


— — 


* Commodore Holmes was in the Grafton, and being an eſtabliſhed Commodore, gave. 
orders to the flips we had joined, to keep Company with us; he was a ſenior Officer to Mr. 
Keppel. The Commocore ordered the Dunkirk to take us in tow, * 
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dovvn to te ſhips i in the NW. quarter; At 9, the Torbay mate = 


ſignal they were Engliſh ſhips ; At 10, the Dunkirk took us in tow, 
made fail, ordered bet what courſe to ſteer; At noon, little wind and 


cloudy weather, eleven fail in fight, employed pumping the ſhip, no 


Winds from 
. SSW. to SbW. \ 


obſervation, variation allowed Iz point welt, allowed for a ſwell from the 
SW. The before nentioned ſhips 1 in company, the courſe is Ege N. 


diſtance 62 miles latitude in, 499 1 5N. longitude made from F oſheet 


Point, is4 82 OE. it bearing WIS. diſtance 680 leagues. 


The 2d of November 1757, The firſt and middle part moderate and 


_ cloudy weather, the latter part freſh gales and cloudy hazy weather ; 


Joined company 


bis Majeity's 


ſhip Colcheſter 
and Devonſhire, 
with five. ſail of 
; Indiamen. 


At 1 PM. brought too for the ſhips in the NW. quarter to join us, 


received from the Dunkirk a main top-fail yard and ſome cordage ; At 3, 
joined company” his Majeſty's ſhip Colcheſter, with five fail of Faſt 


Indiamen from St. Helena under her Convoy, the Devonſhire joined 
company likewiſe; At 4, made ſail, 12 ſail in company; At 5 AM. 


bent the end of our ſtream cable to the end of the Dunkirk's ſtream 


cable, which ſhe was towing us by, i in order to give the ſhip more ſcope 


Winds SWbS. 
W. SSW. co 


SW. 


Had ſoundings 
at 90 fathoms. 


of cable, the Achilles took the Devonfhire in tow, by the Commodore's 
orders; got the top- ſail yard that we received from the Dunkirk up for 
a croſs jack yard, and bent a mizen top-fail for a croſs jack, and 11 5 it; 


At noon, freſh gales and cloudy weather, the ſea very ſmooth, 


fail in fight, employed in pumping the ſhip, no obſervation, variation 2 


allowed 14 point weſt, ſhips in company as 3 the courſe is EN. 


diſtance 89 miles latitude in, # account, 49? 20'N. longitude made from 
Foſheet Point, is 50? 16'E. it bearing Ws. diſtance 704 leagues ; the 


Dunkirk towing us. 
The 3d of November „ firſt part freſh gales and hazy 
weather, the middle part moderate and cloudy weather, the latter part 
freſh gales and cloudy hazy weather; At 5 PM. variation & amplitude is, 
21? 14 W. At 75 AM. the Torbay made the fignal for having ſoundings 
at go fathoms ; At 8, ſpoke the Torbay, who told us they had go 
fathoms at 4 o'clock, and 80 fathoms at 7 o'clock, made ſail; At noon, 
freſh gales and 1981255 127 weather, 13 . in ſight, 12 fail in company, 
the 


I * 


TD : 


the ſea very n e pumping the ſhip, no obſervation, 1 varia- 
tion allowed, as . amplitude, two points weſt, the courſe 1s caſt, diſtance 

110 miles, latitude in, . account, 49? 22. N. longitude made from 
Foſheet Point, is 53? 4 E. it bearin 2 W 5˙8. diſtance 744 leagues; the 
Dunkirk towing us. 


The 4th of November 17 ; 7, The firſt and middle part freſh gales 


and cloudy weather, the latter part moderate and thick foggy lady 


weather : In PM. unſtowed the anchors, as we were approaching the 


Channel. At 9 AM. ſounded, had 65 fathoms water, white ſand, with 
broken ſhells ; we ſuppoſed ourſelves nearly a-breaſt of Scilly, rather to 
the weſtward of it; At noon, moderate and thick hazy weather, only 
three fail in ſight, employed in pumping the ſhip, no obſervation, varia- 
tion allowed 2 points weſt, the ſea very ſmooth, the courſe Eg9N.. 


diſtance 122 miles, latitude in, F account is 492 30 N. longitude made 
from Foſheet Point, is 56 8'E. it bearing WS. diſtance 784 leagues; 


the Dunkirk towing us, we ſuppoſe we have entered the Channel 


according to our reckoning and ſoundings. . 


The 5th. of Norms” 1757. The firſt part moderate. and thick 


heazy weather, the middle part moderate gales and foggy weather, the 


latter part freſh» gales and hazy weather; At 3 PM, faw 5 fail to the 


SE. ſtanding to the northward, we ſtood for them; At 4, ſpoke his 


Majeſty's ſhip Unicorn, who informed us the Lizard bore NEbE, 
17 leagues, and Scilly bore NNW, 8 or g leagues; ſounded, had 58 
fathoms water, coarſe ſand, the ſhips in company with the Unicorn are 
the Medway, Dolphin, and two other Frigates; At 6, made fail ; 


At 7, the Dunkirk's ſtream cable broke, that ſhe towed us by ; made 


the hourly ſignal in a fog; From 8 to 12 the ſhip-ſteered very wild, 


handed the main ſail, continued the hourly ſignal in a fog; From 12 


to 4 AM, The ſhip ſteered very wild, Jowered down the main yard; 


At 6, ſwayed up the main yard, and ſet the main ſail, found the Torby 


miſſing; the Dunkirk only in company; At 8, made the Dunkirk's 


ſignal to ſpeak with her, handed the main top-fail; At 1 paſt 11, 


_ the Dunkirk's ſignal to peak with her, ſhortened fail and brought 


foo.: 


Winds from 
SW bS. to W bS, 


Had ſoundings 
65 fathoms.. 


We ſuppoſe we 


haye entered. 
the Channel. 


Winds W. 


Wb. WN. 
NW. 


NW W. 


LY 


n | 

too, ſounded, had 44 fathoms water, coarſe ſand with broken ſhells, 
ſuppoſed ourſelves off the Eddy-Stone ; At noon, very freſh gales, and 
thick hazy weather; in company with the Dunkirk, employed pumping 
ſhip, had an obſervation, variation allowed 1+ point weſt, found by 
obſervation the ſhip 13 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning, 
corrected the reckoning and ſhortened the diſtance 20 miles for 10 
ſteerage, the ſhip ſicered very badly the moſt part of theſe 24 hours ; 
the courſe is, E 23? N, diſtance 78 miles, latitude in, 50? o' N, _ 
in, 3? 1o'W from London, longitude made from Foſheet Point, 582 o'E, 
It bearing W628, diſtance 816 Ss 


_ Foſheet Point? s Longitude from London 5 „ : : f 612 10 W 
The ſhip's Lotgitede made from Foſheet Point, the gt of November, 1757 58. 0 E 
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If the ſhip is where we ſuppoſe 1 to be, our reckoning is very 

exact, we ſuppoſe the ſhip off the Eddy-Stone, but being Mn thick 
and hazy weather, could not ſee the land. * 

Wink from . The 6th of N ovember 1757. The firſt part freſh gales and very hazy 

WSW.toNW. weather, the middle part ſtrong gales with very hard ſqualls, with rain, 
| haail, fleet, and hazy wether, the latter part ſtrong gales and cloudy 
ſqually weather, with a great ſea from the WSW, we were preparing 

every 
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* It muſt be here obſerved, that we have been 5; days ſince we had an obſervation. During 
thoſe 5 days, the ſhip ran 595 miles without an obſervation. Nothing could juſtify this proceeding, 
in a ſhip without a rudder, but the following reaſoning, viz. In the 1ſt place, the weather was 
in general moderate, and the ſea ſmooth, the wind ſteady from the South to SWbS, and we were 
ſteering near to a parallel of latitude, and we were certain of the variation, we thought we 
could not err much in our latitude, and after a run of 600 miles, the 6th day had an obſervation, . 
we found the ſhip but 1 3 miles to the ſouthward of the reckoning. All things enen and 
the ſhip without a rudder, the reckonivg is wonderfully exact. p 
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every 9 8 for the Dunkirk to take us in tow ; At 1 Put, ſhe took 
us in tow, and made ſail up the Channel, i ber what courſe to 
ſteer; At 2, a ſhip darted upon us all at once through che haze, ſpoke 


her, ſhe proved his Majeſty's Ship Coventry, ſhe had juſt come out 


of Plymouth Sound, who told us, the Mewſtone at > LS: Sound 
bore NbE, 4 or. 5 leagues; At 4, faw the land about the Start, 
being NE=E, 4 leagues ; ; At 6, the Start Point bore N= W,3 leagues; : 
At 8, the ſhip ſteered very wild, lowered down the main yard. At 
12, the Dunkirk's ſtream cable broke, that ſhe towed us by, 1 Wa 
_ fail; At 2 r paſt 2 AM, the wind flew to the NW, in a very hard ſquall 
with rain and hail, which broached the ſhip too. Sith her head to 11 


northward, handed the fore top-ſall, hauled up the fore-fail, and braced 


all the yards a- back, and laid too under the mizen, and made the ſignal 
to lay too on the larboard tack, a great fea from the SW, which ove 
the ſhip very much to the atthwan, was the reaſon we kept 
all the yards braced a-back; At 4, ſounded, had 33 fathoms water, 
ſtony ground; At 6, had 28 fathoms water, found the SW ſea hove 
the hip greatly to the northward; At 7, Peverel Point bore North, 
4 or 5 leagues; At 8, the body of the Ifle of Wight bore NE, 4 
or 5 leagues; ſwayed the main yard up, and ſet the main fail and 
main e a back, hauled aboard the lee main tack, and hauled aft 
the weather main ſheet, and allo ſet the croſs-jack a-back, in order to 
back the ſhip from the ſhore, as we could not wear her; At 10, faw 


6 fail of large ſhips ſtanding up the Channel; At noon, ſtrong gales 


and cloudy eatber. with heavy ſqualls, with a great ſea from the SW, 
the ſhip laying too all a-back, as before eee, The Needle's Point 


bore NEbN, 4agues, and Dunnoſe Point bore EbNiN, 5 or 6 leagues, | 


employed pumping the ſhip; The Dunkirk in company. 

The 7th of November, 1757. The firſt part hard gales and cloudy 
ſqually weather, the middle part ſtrong gales and hazy weather, with 
rain, the latter part freſh gales and fair Fer; At 1 PM, ſuppoſed 
it about low water, and there being no ebb-tide againſt us, as it had 


been all the fore· part of the day, we judged it a proper time to try to 


Mm . ; wear 


Saw the lan d. 


Winds from 
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Spoke his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Co- 
ventry. 
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Saw the Iſle of 
Wight, 


Lying too with 
all aback. 


NW. WNW. 
NNW. NW. N. 
to NNE. 
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Wore the ſhip. 
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Wear x the ſhip, i in order to make fail "TY 8. Helen 8 Road; all thin gs 


being ready for wearing the ſhip, we watched the ſhip's falling off, | 


took in all the aber hts” at once, and ſet the head-ſails, wore the ſhip 
and made fail, and when the ſhip was wore,” we ſteered her pretty well 


with the machine, with a conſtant attendance to the braces of the head- 


fails to favor the ſhip in her ſteerage, when ſhe was likely to broach too, 


by bracing the yards ſharp up either way, as it was neceſſary; Wy by doing 


this, we made a ſhift to manage the ſhip pretty well. We were ſteering 


for St. Helen's road; At F paſt 5, the ſhip being as far in as we could 


Heley's Road, 


fetch into St. Helen's road, and it blowing very hard, lowered down 


i, the lower yards, and handed the fails, and anchored' with the beſt hower, 
Anchored in St. 


in 8 fathoms water, and veered to a whole cable, Culver Cliff, bore 
weſt, 3 or 4 miles, and St. Helen's beacon WNW, found riding here 
His Majeſty 8 Ship Colcheſter, with 5 fait of Eaſt Indiamen, which 


were the ſhips we ſaw in the morning off Peverel Point, anchored here. 


| The Dunkirk, * got the machine up along ſide, and hoiſted it up, to 


Winds from 


NWbW. to 
N W bN. and N. 


In St, Helen's 
Road. 


prevent its taking the ground; At þ + AM, weighed, in order to drop 
the ſhip further into St. Helen's road, with the ebb-tide; At 10, anchored 


again with the beſt bower, 3 in 8 fathoms water, and veered to half a cable, 


St. Helen's Beacon NWbW, and the Culver Clift WbS; At noon, 
freſh gales and fair weather, employed pumping the ſhip, che Dunkirk 
had the Commodore's leave to” go to Spithead, as ſhe could be of no 


further uſe to us, with regard to giving us afliſtance. 


The 8th and gth of November; 9 57. Nothing material happened, \ 
10 was moderate and fair weather; theſe two 9205 we were employed 
in tide- working the ſhip, as wind and weather would admit, further 
into St. Helen's road, in order to get her towards Spithead, by backing 
and filling the ſhip in upon the 'ebb-tide, as we collld not turn to 


windward ; we were further employed in pumping the Ps which 


makes at the rate of 2 feet water r * hour. „„ s 
| | e | The 
* I muſt here take notice, that the Dunkirk, ever ſince ſhe has been in company, and during 
the time ſhe had us in tow, has been very attentive to us, and 1 1s the only ſhip that has nf us 

company in our diſtreſt condition. 
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The ieh of N ovember, 1787. The firſt part aces and hazy 
"weather, with rain; At 8 AM, weighed and came to fail, and backed 
and filled the ſhip through the Channel, between the buoys into 


5 Spithead, ſaluted the Admiral with 13 guns; At 11, anchored with 


the beſt bower, at Spithead, in 1 3 fathoms water, and veered to 4 a cable, 


the K ckers NbW, and South Sea Caſtle NEbN. Found riding here, 


His Majeſty's Ship Royal Anne, Vice Admiral Knowles, of the Red, 


| Winds g W. W. 15 


and WSW. 


Anchored at 
Soithead 


with a great number of His Majeſty” s Ships, amongſt which were 


ſeveral of our ſquadron, who were in company the 25th of September 


off Louiſburgh in the ſtorm, ſome of them had not been arrived more 


than a day or two before us. The middle and latter part ſtrong gales 

and cloudy weather, with .rain, repeated the ſignal to ſtrike yards and 
top-maſts, lowered down the lower. yards, ſtruck the broad pendant, 
emplaynd, pumping the ſhip. * 

Prom the 10th of November, to the 17th, 17 57, We lay at t Spithead, 

and this day we received orders to go into Portſmouth Harbour. 

The 17th of November 17 47 8 and cloudy weather, winds 
Wbs. to W. came on board a Pilot and Dock Launches, to aſſiſt the 
ſhip into Portſmouth Harbour, employed one of the launches in hanging 
the outer part of the machine, in order to keep it clear of the ground; 
At LEM. weighed and came to fail, and ſteered the ſhip with the 
machine and Rood for Portſmouth. Harbour; At 2, anchored: in the 
Harbour ; At 3, flipped the ſmall bower -and took in the moorings, 
ſent the machine we had ſteered the ſhip by a ſhore to the yard. 

J muſt here beg leave to obſerve, that on the 25th of September, we 
had the violent ſtorm off Louiſburgh, where the Grafton was in great 
diſtreſs by the loſs of her rudder 12 maſts, and was very leaky, and 
otherways in great diſtreſs, which was truly diſcouraging, and really 
diſheartening, to think of making a voyage from America to England 

1 e 5 N 
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i Ne cb n chere was a large fleet: at Spithead, we had no boats © come to our  affiftance, 
but the TTY Anne's Ps boat, ſhe OE the Flag-obip. 


Anchored In 
Portimoeuth 
Harbour. 


Remarks on our 
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with a ſhip in ſuch a condition, but we had no other alternative, 
and by the blefling of Providence and our own endeavours, we'brought 


the ſhip acroſs the Weſtern Ocean, the diſtance of near ro leagues, 
in 43 days, from being very near the breakers off Foſheet Point, the 


_ tween'the Graf. 


tons aud Eliza- 


beth's machines, 


2 5th of September. We anchored in St. Helen's Road, the 7th of 


November 1757, and made our paſſage within 2 or 3 days as ſoon as 


3 the reſt of our ſquadron, who were leſs diſabled than ourſelves. 
Compariſon be- 


I ſhalt here obſerve, that I have not in the narrative of the Grafton's 


diſtreſs, ſaid any thing of the nature of the machine, or the dimenſions 
of it, that we ſteered the ſhip by, after the loſs of her rudder, and 
Thall now give my reaſons for not doing it, which are, as I have before 


oy a full deſcription, with the dimenſions of the machine we 
eered the Elizabeth by, when ſhe loſt her rudder, which machine 
was nearly fimilar to that we made to ſteer the Grafton by, 


with this difference, that the blade or key part of the Elizabeth's. 


machine was ſomethin g larger, with ſome other improvements that 


1 made upon the Grafton's, and as I was in both ſhips, and had the 


conſtruction of both the machines, the Elizabeth's was the moſt com- : 


pleat, by which we ſteered her much better than we either could or 
did the Grafton. This induced me to give a deſcription. of it in the 


manner I have done, though the Grafton's was the firſt in uſe, ſhe 


being difabled by the loſs of her rudder, in the yeer 17 57, and the Eli- 


zabeth did not loſe her rudder till the year 1764. 
The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that I have here given a full 
deſcription of the diſtreſs of two of his Majeſty's Ships of the third 


rate, by the loſs of*their rudders, and the great diſtance they were 


brought acroſs the Ocean without a rudder, 8035 being other ways greatly 


diſtreſſed; in diſtant and remote parts of the Globe. The Grafton was 


brought from the place of her diſtreſs, the diſtance of 1000 leagues to 
England; and the Elizabeth was brought from where ſhe met with 
her diſtreſs, between 600 and 700 leagues, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
through the merciful goodneſs of Providence, and the indefatigable and 
firm perſeverance. of the Officers and Seamen which camp the 


this 3 companys of the faid ſhips, in preſerving their own lives, and 
I ſaving 
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faving two > lip of "4 third rate, which. was 1 great conſequence to 


their King and Country, and reflects great honour to themſelves, and 
in my opinion, deſerves to be handed down to poſterity as an example 
worthy of remark, and may be an incitement to others in the like 
diſtreſſed ſituation, which I pray God forbid they never may be in. 
When 1 conſider all the circumſtances of the diſtreſs of the. Grafton 
5 Elizabeth, as mentioned in the narrative I have already given, I 
am ſtruck with amazement, that Government at that time did not ſee 
that extraordinary ſervice in the light I think they ſhould have done, 
and that they ſhould. have conſidered the good or ill conſequences that 
was likely to happen to the ſervice, 4 ſuch inattention to the 
Commanders, Officers, and Seamen, who compoſed thoſe ſhips compa- 


nies, and were in ſuch diſtreſs. I muſt beg leave to ſay, the generality - 


of men would perhaps have ſunk under the idea of the woe and diſtreſſed 
ſituation that they then experienced, and would have given themſelves 
up for loſt, as ſome have ſince done under circumſtances nearly ſimilar, 
bu not exactly ſo, which perhaps, by the exertion. of the Officers 
and people might have been prevented, or not to have happened. Iam 
humbly of opimon, that ſome kind of gratuity, with the. honourable 


teſtimony of Government mentioning the particular ſervices they had 


performed, ſhould have been tranſmitted to thoſe Brave Men, for their 
extraordinary ſervice, and ſure I am, it would have had a good effect 
on the preſent age, and ſhould have been put upon record, and banded 
down to poſterity, by way of incitement to Officers and Seamen em- 


| ployed 1 in the King's Service, and if they did not chuſe to give any 
gratuity to thoſe deſerving men, ſurely it would have coſt bur little to 


have tranſmitted their names down to ag giving them the honor 


that was their due. eos 
The Author, who was in both theſe fi as N . was an 


Officer in the Navy at that time, of many years ſtanding, y had his ſhare 
of that unpleaſant ſervice, as well as the trouble, anxiety, and fatigue, 
of both body and mind, in conducting 19 N thoſe ſhips in 
their 


OY | e — 


* The Author had been 18. years at that time in the ſervice. 
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I therefore: hope, what I have related of the two ſhips before - men- 
tioned, Will be of uſe to ſeamen in general, and when at any time it 
may fall to their lot, to experience "Aiftrees ſimilar to thoſe TI haye 
mentioned, T hope that the ſame expedients that we tried, may in ſome 
meaſure be of le to chem, ſtill leaving to the ingenioud and good 
ſeaman to improve upon the expedients that we were fortunate enough 
to fall u pon, which anſwered: our end and purpoſe ; for which we were 
thankful to God, TIT 2 Fr1, 3 S071 YO TL PDFS 4 
I muſt here beg leave to 1 an inſfaticc or Joie) bl abb! 
call maſterly Moes of ſeamatiſhip, which I think deſerve to be handed 
down to poſterity, Fay, great acts of ſeamanſhip, thougli ſome' part 
was done by foreigners, yet merit ought to have its due, and is what I 
much admire wherever it 18 found, Whether i in Natives or foreigners. 
The thing F' am about to mention 18 recorded in Hiſtory,” alid is 
well worth the notice of ſea-faring men in general. In Queen 
Anne's reign, it is well known that the Engliſh and Dutch were in 
alliance; at that time 4 Dutch Admiral, HK a ſquadron” of Men of 
War and a large Convoy, failed from the Downs for Portſmouth; 
between Beachy Head and the Ille of Wight they met with a Squadron 
of French Men of War of ſuperior dees to rhemſelves, who it is ſup- 
poſed had been ſent to intercept the Squadron and Convoy, and brought 
them to action, and a very ſevere engagerient enſued. The French 
Squadron being ſuperior in point of force, the Dutch Squadron of 
courſe ſuffered ch, and were in danger of being taken with their Con- 
Wo In this diſagreeable 10 it is to o be ſuppoſed the Dutch Admiral 
| ad 
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+ The Author, inftead of being rewarded for his £thful and Fa FITS. has been ſuffi- 
ciently mortified, by ſceing Junior. Officers in his Line of Service preferred before him, to 
places more ee than that which he enjoys, which he thinks an hardſhip, and an inade- 
quate reward for his long ſervice: this puts him to the exerciſe of his Chriſtian patience, and 
verifies the old ſaying, A man may deſerve good fortune or good luck,” but cannot command i it. 
Such i is the will and 0 of the Great. 
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had enqugh t. to employ his mind, but like a truly brave man in the 


height of danger, "who is "never at a loſs for an expedient how he 


can diſetigage his Squadron from a ſuperior force of the Enemy, who 
bad ſhattered and difabled- them, and were in great danger of being 
taken. At this juncture of time a noble thought came into his ld, 
he recollected the wind was eaſterly, and that lere was a ſtrong ebb 
tide ſetting to the weftward, and that he had the weather gage bf the 
Enemy ; ; he immediately made the fignal for his Squadron to anchor, 


which was inſtantly 'obſerved and obeyed, by this 'manceuvre he was 


immediately diſengaged from the Enemy, who had drove far from him 


by the wind and tide; and night coming on, the Datch Admiral and 


his Squadron's got clear of the reich. This Feats maſterly ſtroke of 
ſeaimauſhip, and for which I e the Dutch Admiral great honour. _ 


An Account of the Royal James s | Engagement with the Dutch Fleet, the 2 87 


of. May, 1672. She. had the, Earl of Sandwich's Flag on beard her. 


This is another maſterpiece of en, and 15 ' "worthy of remark, 


ia imitation. 
The following! is a copy of Sir Riad: Haddock's account, given to 


His Royal Highneſs the Duke of York, of their engagement the 28th 
of May 1 672 1 in he 1 aan with oo Earl of eee 8 . on 


board. 
1 F 3 | 

-Þ e Tot obedience to your Royal Highneſs' 8 commands, 1 here 
humbly preſent to your view, a brief narration of our action on board 
the Royal James, the 28th of May laſt, as followeth. | 
"2 OE Upon a ſignal from our ſcouts, of the Dutch fleet's approach, we 


pul our ſhips immediately into a fighting poſture, brought our cables 


to the capſton, and heaft a peak of our "Inckior, Me ig upon firing a 

un, and looſing fore topſail of your Royal Highneſs's Ship, we 
preſently. 3 and afterwards lay kedging, 1 55 our headſails to 
the maſt 1 our anchor was up, which done, we made ſail and 


ſtood oft, ſteering NEbN. why our ignal abroad for the Squadron to 


draw 


Between 3 and 
4 in the morn- 


ing. 
Winds Ebs. 
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Both Coxſwains 
{till living. 


1 27 by 


- dn into o.their Fine os Battle, which, Was + ing 40 7 Las Sos ſhort 
time we had would permit, but finding myſelf one of the weathermoſt 
| ſhips, I bore to leeward, till I had brought ourſelves in a Iine. . The 
Vice Admiral, Edgards. part of the diviſion right a-bead, the Rear 

Admiral and his diviſion, right aſtern, .* * only. two or three Frigates to 
leeward, one of them within call. The Dutch, Squadron, Van Ghent, 
attacked us in the body and rear, very ſmartly, let the Van go ahead 


| without engaging them for ſome time, as far as 1 could percive, we 


engaged about an hour and half very ſmartly, when the Dutch found | 

they could do no good on us with pots Men of War, | they. attacked us 
with two Fire- ſhips, the firſt- of which we fired with o our ſhot, che 8 
ſecond diſabled by ſhooting | down his yards, before which time 
I had ſent our barge, by my Lord's command, a-head to St. Joſeph 
Jardaine, to tack with his diviſion to weather the Dutch that were upon 
us, and come to our aſſiſtance, our Pinnace J ſent Tikewiſe a- ſteru, to 
command our ſhips to come to our aſſiſtance, which never returned, 

but were on board ſeveral who endeavoured it, but could not effect i it; 
about 2 hours after we were engaged, we were boarded athwart bw is 
by one of their Men of War, notwithſtanding our endeavours to prevent 
her, by wearing our ſhip two or three points from the wind, to have 
taken him along ſide. When he had been athwart our hawſe ſome ſhort 
time, my Lord would have had me boarded him with our men and taken 
him, which I refuſed to do, giving him my reaſons ; + That it would 
be very diſadvantageous to us, Firſt, that I muſt have commanded our 
men from our guns, having then I believe three hundred men killed 
and wounded, and could not loſe leſs than 100 men in taking him. 
Secondly, if we had fo done, we could not have cut him 2 from 
us, by reaſon that the tide of flood bound him faſt; and Thirdly, had 
we plied our guns ſlow ly, by taking away our men, we had then 
given cauſe to the enemy to believe we had been diſabled, and con- 


| ſequently 


—— 
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ink „Here the Line of Battle Was N the Royal James" in ber tation, whh ſhips a-head 
and a- ſtern of her. 


+ A good and officer like reaſon given for 1 not complying with my Lord's requeſt. 


(4 2365) 


ſequently more of them would have boarded us, and would have been 
more diſhonorable to have loſt her by that means, than being at laſt 
burnt, ſo that my Lord was ſatisfied with my reaſons, and reſolved 
that we ſhould. cuff it out to the laſt man, till in expeRation of 
aſſiſtance, * About 10 o'clock, Van Ghent himſelf, finding that his 
other flags could do no good upon us, nor the party with hit, came up 
with us himſelf, we had loſt the conduct of our ſhip, he ranged along 
our fide, gave us a ſmart volley of ſmall ſhot and his broadſide, which | 
we returned with our middle and lower tier, our upper deck guns 
| almoſt all diſabled, and the men killed at them, he paſſed a-head of us, /and 
brought his ſhip too to leeward, and there he lay till I was gone off the 
Jenks; Some ſhort time after Sir Joſeph' Jardaine, (our barge having 
been with him and given him my Lord's commands) paſſed by us very 
unkindly to windward, with how many followers of his diviſion I 
remember not, and took no notice of us at all, + which made me call 
to mind his faying to your Royal Highneſs, when he received gin cm- 
miſſion, that he would ſtand between you and danger, which I gave my 
Lord an account of, and did believe by his acting, yourſelf might be in 
his view, in greater danger than we, which made my Lord anſwer me, we 
muſt do our beſt to de ourſelves alone: About 12 o'clock i was ſhot in 
the foot with a ſmall ſhot, ſuppoſed out of Van Ghent's main top, which 
preſſed me, after ſome ſmall time, to go down to be dreſſed; I gavemy Lord 
an account of it, and reſolved to come upon deck again as toon as I was 
dreſſed, In the mean time, when I went off the deck, ſent up both Sir Charles 
and Lieutenant Mayo, to ſtand by my Lord, and as ſoon as I came down, 
I remembered the Hood was done, I ſent up to my Lord, to deſire him to 

command 


— 


F Here the Royal James appears to be in great diſtreſs and; in want of aſſiſtanee, what became 
of the ſhips of her own diviſion, and more particularly the ſhips that were her ſeconds, a-head 


and a-ſtern of her, ſhe being an Admiral ſhip, how it happened that they did not ſtay by her 
and ſupport her, is a moſt extraordinary circumſtance. 


+ Sir Joſeph Jardaine paſing by the Roy al James at this juncture, when he received my Lord's 
commands to come to his aſſiſtance, is an extraordinary proceeding, and he ſeeing the Royal 
James in ſuch diſtreſs, it was his duty to have gone to her aſſiſtance, if he had, he would in all 
probability have ſaved her. This is likewiſe a proceeding I cannot account for. 
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comnaiid he ſhip to anchor by the hes which was indedlatel "OP * 
and after we had brought up the ſhip athwart, our hawſe fell away, 8 
being entangled with our rigging, our men boarded and took her, and 
cut her looſe from us, and at my Lord's command returned all on board 
again, upon Which, I hearing the ſhip was looſe, ſent up to my Lord 
that the cable might be cut, and the ſhip brought to fail before the 
wind, and looſe our main fail, which was preſently done, then my Lord 
ſent me his thanks, for my advice, and withall doubted not to ſave the 
ſhip; at that time the Surgeon was cutting off the ſhattered fleſh and 
- tendons of my toe, 10 immediate ely afterwards we were ny ad _ 
fatal fire-ſhip that burnt us.” + 
Having conſidered every part of this engagement wh ine? to the 
Royal James, and the management of. lor” Admiral, Captain, and 
Officers, I am of opinion they ad" very much like brave men and 
good Officers, but I am forry to fay they were badly ſupported, and 
it is a great pity ſo brave an Admiral, Officers, and Seamen, after the 
great ſtruggle they had made in the action, ſhould have fallen a ſacrifice 
to the Enemy, after they had ſo nobly endeavoured to defend their ſhip- 
and ſelves. This reflects great honour on their memory, they deſerved 
a better fate, and very juſtly, their Country's applauſe. 
„In the year 1735, Admiral, Sir John Norris, was at Liſbon, with a 
fleet of Engliſh Men of War, conſiſting of 25 Sail of the Line, and a 
number of Frigates, &c. as the Tagus is a place where the ſeaworm 


| I ver 
i \ . 
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* This was a maſterly ſtroke of ſeamanſhip, which I OS aun the anchoring the ſhip 
by the ſtern at that juncture, an{weres ſo great an end, and for which they deſerved great 
honor. 

+ The original intention of an Admiral having a fecond a-head, and a- ſtern of him in time of 
action, with him and the enemy was, that the Admiral ſhould be well ſupported by bis ſeconds, 
chat he might not be too hard preſſed by the enemy, or be in danger of being deſtroyed or taken 
by them, which is reckoned a National diſhonor ; therefore the ſeconds to the Admiral ſhould 
be capital ſhips, and commanded by experienced and brave Commanders, who are equal to the 
truſt that is repoſed in them. This ſeems not to have been the caſe with the Royal James, 


or ſhe would not have been deſerted in the diſtreſſed ſtate ſhe was reduced to, and at laſt 
_ deſtroyed by the enemy | 


Com 92 


a very much affects ſhips bottoms, and a8 the fleet lay long i in that river, 


it became neceſſary to heave ſeveral of the ſhips down, and there being 
a commodious hulk there for that purpoſe, which the Portugueſe had 
for the conveniency of heaving down their own ſhips, ſhe was made uſe 


of by the Engliſh fleet alſo. The Britannia, a firſt rate, being the ſhip 
that Sir 5 Norris had his flag on board of, was ordered to be hove 


1 down, and went along ſide the Full: for that purpoſe; whilſt ſhe was 
along ſide the hulk, it ſo happened, that the hulk was found to be on 


fire, whether by accident or deſign, we do not know, but it was 
| believed the latter, in order to burn the Britannia. This accident cauſed | 


a great alarm in the fleet, which brought immediate aſſiſtance to her, 
and ſhe was got off from the hulk, the 4 Was by this time got to ſuch 


'A head, that it was impoſſible to exſtinguiſh it, and it was fearcd, as 


ſhe burned, that when the fire came to her cables, ſhe would break 
adrift and drive amongſt the En gliſh Men of War, the wind blowing ſtrong 
northerly, as it generally a6es in the afternoon, which 1s actofs the 
river, and it happened to be ebb-tide, which added to the apprehenſion 
of driving amongſt the Engliſh Fleet. A Dutch Man of War, who 
happeped to lie at a ſmall diſtance a-head of the hulk, to the eaſtward of 
her, or above her; a noble thought ſtruck the Dutch Commander, 


which was as follows, he got a TT out of each of his gun- room 


ports, and bent them, to Ret and chain grapnels, and ſent "the boats 
with them, and threw them into the hulk, who by this time was all 
in flames. As ſoon as the fire-grapnels were faſt, he ſecured the hawſers 
in his own ſhip, and immediately cut the hulk's cables, ſet all his fails 
and flipped his own cables, made fail, and towed -the hulk clear of all 
the ſhips a-croſs the river, which is very broad, to Old Liſbon fide, 
clear of all the ſhipping, where he caſt her off, 1t being the lee-ſhore, 


where ſhe drove a-ground and burnt till ſhe funk, he then made fail and 


regained his former anchorage. This I call a capital piece of ſeamanſhip, 
400 a gallant action, for which the Dutch Commander deſerves great 
ens and praiſe. This action ſhewed him a man of great merit, I 
could almoſt envy him the credit he acquire din the per Ps of this 
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great piece of ſervice, and mob} fy, Som Fe it was not performed 15 arr 
Engliſh Officer, of which there were great numbers in the place at 
| . time, which were much more interreſted in the ſafety of the 
Britannia, and the Britiſh fleet, than the Dutch Officer could be, but 


men of genius and ready thought will ever ſhine. 


As I am a great admirer of ſeamen who perform acts of S 
either in time of action with the enemy, or in ſtormy weather, I ſhall 


juſt beg leave to mention one inſtance more of prudent management and 


good condutt 1 in an Engliſh Officer, by way of incitement to others. 


On che 25th of September 1757, the day we were in great diſtreſs in 


the Grafton, as related. in page 244, where we loſt our maſts and 


rudder. About an hour before we ſaw the breakers, we perceived | 
through the haze, cloſe upon our weather quarter, a ſhip under a reeft 


main-fail and ballanced mizen, who, upon ſeeing us with our main and 


mizen maſts gone, and they finding that they fore reached upon us, 


and that they could not weather us, they hauled up their main-ſail in 
a ſeaman like manner, without ſplitting it, and ſquared their main yard, 

which backed them a- ſtern of us; and as the wind veered to the ſouth- 
ward, which it did ſoon after, they became right a- ſtern of us, and by 
degrees upon our lee quarter; they ſet their: . again, and when 
we firſt ſaw the breakers, this ſhip was upon our lee beam ; they very 
dextrouſly hauled their main-fail and mizen, ſet their fore-fail, and 
quickly wore their ſhip, and ſtood off ſhore. The whole proceedings of 
their ſhip * was managed with prudence, conduct, and good ſeaman- 


ſhip, and ſhe eder, not the leaſt 1 injury from the a I wiſh 1 
could ſay as much for the ſhip I was in +, who was alſo a public ſhip. 
1 muſt beg leave to mention a general rule 1 have made, and have 


r and it to be right, which 18, that the del diſciplined ſhips 
_ ſuffer 


KC 


3 . —_— —_— „ 


al 


7. The Newark, Admiral Holbourne, who was an excellent ſeaman. TI admire his 7 
that day, which was worthy of imitation, he being the Commanding Admiral. 


+ The Grafton, Commodore Holmes, with a Captain under him. 


(mm) 


ſuffer the leaſt in bad. weather, and meet with the leaſt diſaſters in 
general. 


Some R emarks worthy the notice of Seamen in general, with reſpect to 
Land mo Ships ſent on ſervice at the fame time. 


1 mean here to ſhew how differently they acted, which ſhews the 


different ideas of ſeamen, though upon the ſame actual ſervice, when 


the one ſhip may get credit, 2nd the other diſrepute. 

At the ſiege of Manila, 176 35 while our army on ſhore were employed 
carrying on their approaches, in order to raiſe faſcine batteries againſt 
the enemies works, with an intention to make a breach, the. General 
applied to the Admiral, requeſting that two ſhips might be ent in, 
and placed againſt. that part of the enemies works, appaſite to which 
we were raiſing our faſcine batteries, in order to take their attention. 
from the e employed in our batteries, and if it could be done, to 
place the ſhips ſo, that they might enfilade the face of their batteries and 
works, to prevent as much as poſſible the enemy annoying our people 
in the trenches. It was a received opinion, that a Line of Battle Ship 
could not go within cannon ſhot of their batteries; the Admiral ordered 
that part of the Bay, where the ſhips were wanted to go, to be care- 
fully reconnoitred by the Maſters of the Ship's who were intended to go 
on this ſervice, if it could be found practicable. I. accordingly Was 
ordered on this ſervice, and in the night we ſet out on our reconnoitering 
party; my Captain ſignified his Sh to go with me, and did me the 
honour of his company, the other fhip's boat, with her Maſter and 
Captain with him; we fat out together about midnight, I could readily 

have excuſed the 8 055 ſhip's bake and her Captain from keeping us 
company, but we ſoon parted, we going much nearer the enemies 
works than he approved of, by which we got rid of him, and continued 

our buſineſs with great ſatisfaction. 

5 The method I took to perform this important piece of duty was, I 
ſtecred or rowed along the ſhore, with a lead and line on each. ſide, 
conſtantly founding, ad kept in about 2 feet water more than the ſhip 
drew, and in about every half cable's length I dropt a we plug with a 
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piece of line, and a double headed ſhot to ride it, Jagt continued to FR | 
this as I went, having provided a number of fire plugs and ſhot for 
that purpoſe, and whey I had found the moſt: convenient place for the 
ſhip to lie for annnoying the enemies batteries, I dropped a ſmall wooden 
buoy, with four double headed ſhot to ride it; having by this means of 
placing our buoys, as I ſhall now call them, which ſhews the track the 
th may run down by, and the larger buoy ſhews were the ſhip 
is to be placed to annoy the enemies batteries, and I afterwards put 


a ſpar down, where I had placed the buoy, and put a ſmall onion 


| baſket upon it, which made an excellent beacon to ſhew where the 


ſhip was to be placed. In the morning 1 ſent my report to the 


Admiral, that two ſhips could be placed near enough to do good ſervice 


m annoying the enemies batteries, in the manner the General wiſhed, 


but how different was the report made from the ſhip, whoſe boat had 
been reconnoitering with us, which was, that a ſhip could not come 


Winds WSW. 
We tock care to 


run down, ſo as 


to keep our 
broadſides to 


bear upon the 


enemies bat- 
teries, and am- 


chored off the 


SW baſtion of 
Manila by the 
ſtern, and were 
cautious that 
the ſhip ſhould | 
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poſition, until 
ſhe was placed 
where it was 
intended to 
carry on the 
cannonade. 


near enough to be of any ſervice at all; however, the Admiral i imme- 


diately Anne upon it, and ordered the WWE. ant ... 


to prepare to go in, to cannonade the enemies batteries, 1 in order to divert 
their attention from our army in the trenches, and thoſe who were 


| raiſing our faſcine batteries, and we accordingly prepared our ſkip the 


E . . for that ſervice, got all our booms and raft out of the ſhip, 
which I thought needleſs, "by way of clearing the ſhip; the whole of 


which were aer wan loſt in the ſtorm. 


The zoth of September 1762, Moderate and cloudy weather, In 3 
PM. weighed, and ran down to the City of Manila; At 40 minutes paſt 
7 abr ed in 4 fathoms water of the SW. baſtion, with the coaſting 
anchor, the cable out of the ſtarboard gun room port, and veered to 
half a cable, and then let go the ſmall 505 and took in the fails, and 
veered away to a whole cable-on each, the wind being upon our 
larboard beam, and blowed right upon the ſhore and the enemies 
Batteries; we carried out the Norfolk s ſtream anchor and cable, right 
towards the NW. baſtion, in order to heave the ſhip further in 1000 


the batteries, and hove her a cable and a third further in ſhore, nearer 


the 
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the SW. baſtion, carried out the ſtream anchor and cable on the 
ſtarboard quarter, in order to ſteady the ſhip and to keep her broadfide 
to the batteries; we had then 4 fathoms water, and was as near the 
enemies Batteries as we could go, and the ſhip was ſteadied in the 
following manner, viz. the ſmall bower on the larboard bow, with a 
bawſer for a ſpring, faſt to the ring of the anchor, and taken in at the 
larboard gun room port, the coaſting anchor on the larboard quarter, 
the cable out of the ſtarboard gun room port, with a hawſer for the 
ſpring, faſt to the ring of the anchor, and taken in at the larboard 
hawſe, a ſtream Achter and cable on the ſtarboard bow in ſhore, and a 


ſtream anchor and cable on the ſtarboard quarter. Thus was the ſhip 


ſteadied, that ſhe could not be diſplaced, with her broadſide to the 


enemies Batteries. At 5 PM. began to cannonade the SW. baſtion * 
and the City of Manila and found our ſhot did good ſervice, they did 
not only reach their batteries, where they did great execution, but 
reached all over the City, did great damage to the Bede, which alarmed 
the enemy very much, as it gave them great trouble and uneaſineſs + 


they began a pretty ſmart fire upon us face their ſeveral baſtions. Þ 


About three quarters of an hour after we anchored, came down and 


anchored about as far without us, as we were from the SW baſtion, 
his Majeſty's Ship F . . . .. ſhe bore WIN. of us, ſhe anchored without 


a ſpring upon her cable or to her anchor, and ſwvng with her ſtern 


right to the enemies Batteries, but was in no danger of being hurt by 


them, as their judgment had directed them to Leen at a proper diſtance, 
which they ſtedfaſtly perſiſted in, notwithſtanding all that was faid, or 


all the orders they received on that head. Here hay continued all the 


ſiege. 


\ 


3 


* This was the baſtion oppoſite our faſcine batteries, which we were raifing. 
We diſmounted ſeveral of their guns at the SW baſtion. 
1 Captain (late Admiral) Kempenfelt, came on board, by order of the Admiral, who 
very much approved of the ſituation in which we had placed our ſhip in, to annoy the enemies 
batteries, which he ſaid was judiciouſly performed. 
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5 Some Remarks on our proceedings whilſt, we were in, | againſt the batteries 


of Manila. 


: The iſt of October 1762, At 2 AM. it began to blow e gales - 
| right upon the ſhore and the batteries, See with a torrent of rain, 


which ſoon afterwards increaſed to a violent ſtorm, and put the ſquadron 


in great danger. We were obliged to let our ſhip ſwing head to wind, 
and; ſhifted our coaſting cable, from the gun room port forwards to the 
hawſe, and hove in upon it, to the whole cable ſervice, and rode 
between the ſmall bower and the coaſting anchor, got down the top 
gallant yards and maſts upon deck, lowered the lower yards, continued 


to cannonade with what guns we could bring to bear, riding with our 
ſtern to the batteries. The enemy fired pretty briſkly at us, but their 
ſhot was not well directed, which was fortunate for us. 

The 2d of October 1762, Very hard gales of wind, with 5 


violent hard ſqualls, much rain ahd dark cloudy hazy weather, and a 
great ſea from the SW. * At 4, PM. ſtruck our yards and topmaſts, 
as did the Admiral and Squadron ; : At t paſt 5, let go the beſt bower 


- anchor, and veered away a whole cables on the ſmall bower and coaſting 


cable, having then the third of a cable on the beſt bower, and rode 
with three anchors a-head. At daylight, ſaw the South-Sea Caſtle 
Storeſhip a-ſhore, with her foremaſt gone ; a continual firing of ſhels 
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* It is to be obſerved, in this ſtorm we rode with our ſhip's ſtern to the enemies batteries, 
who fired pretty briſkly at us; we had only our ſtern chaſe to fire at them, viz. our ſhip had 
two ports made in the ward room, in which we had two of our upper deck guns, which we 
kept well employed; we had two of the quarter deck guns out of the great cabin, which went 
through the ſtern gallery, which we alſo kept well employed; theſe were all the guns we could 
bring to bear. It was propoſed to get two of the lower deck guns out of the gun room ports 
to fire at the enemy, which I prevented, by ſaying, it would ſhatter the ſhip's ſtern all to 

pieces; Which I knew by experience.——1 mention this, that it may be known to all men, that 


nething ſhould induce them to fire a lower deck gun out of the gun room ports ; fo ſure as 
they do, they will ſhatter the ſhip's ſtern all to pieces, by reaſon of the overhanging of the 
counter, which cauſes the reſiſtance of the exploſion of the powder from the muzzle of the gun, 
and will produce the effects I have juſt mentioned. 


( 


from our batteries into Manila, the enemy keeping up Aa ſmart Ba on 
our batteries; At 8 AM. the enemy fired briſkly at us, which we 
returned with What guns we could bring to bear, got down the top- 
fail yards upon deck, and alſo the croſs jack yard, got the ſpritſail 
in, fore and aft, and rigged in the jib boom, and lene the top- 


maſt cloſe down with the croſs trees on the caps of the lower maſts, 


unrigged the top-maſts, and lowered the lower yards down on the 
cunwale, and made the ſhip as ſig as poſſible. At noon, a moſt violent 
gale of wind with a great ſea; we ride with three anchors a-head, 
the ſhip rides hard, Henan: and makes much water, ſo as to keep all 


the pumps going. The Quarter-maſters and ſome people were con- 


tinually employed in putting fervice on the cables, and: frequently 
freſhening the hawſe; we find the ſtorm has increaſed the depth of 
water from 4 to 4x fathoms, full three feet perpendicular; we expected 
every moment the ſhip would ſtrike the ground, when ſhe pitched ſo 
deep as to bring the rails of the head in the water, every pitch the raiſed 
the mud from the bottom, the ground being very ſoft; we did not 


perceive her ſtrike, though ſome people ſaid ſhe did. If ſhe had once 


{ſtruck the ground, ſhe vaſt inevitably have been wrecked, being a very 
old, ſhattered ſhip; it was what the Fleet and Army expected, they 
were in pain for us, we could not give the ſhip a greater cope of cable, 
on account of her being ſo near he ground. 

The 3d of Oober, 1762. The firſt part hard. gales and cloudy 
weather, with a great fea from the SW, the midille and latter part 
moderate and hazy weather. A 4 PM. the weather began to be mode- 
rate. At 8, it was quite moderate; At x paſt 10, weighed the beſt 


bower; At 12, weighed the coaſting anchor; At 2 AM, hove in to 


half a cable on the final bower, he carried out our ſtream anchor and 
cable, and three hawſers on an end to the SW, in order to new birth 
the ſhip a little farther to the northward, that we might more effectually 


cannonade the batteries and city of Manila; At 5, our faſcine batteries 


with cannon were opened againſt Manila, and fired with great briſkneſs 
againſt the SW baſtion, which the enemy returned from the SW and 
SE, baſtion; At 6, hove the ſhip up by the ſpring, and veered away 
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on he ſmall bower to one cable and three quarters, and 11 on OY 
Norfolk's ſtream anchor and cable that lay towards the north baſtion, 


and hove the ſhip cloſe in to the batteries, having then 4 fathoms water, 
the ſhip being placed with her broadſide to the SW baſtion, and could 


begin to baking our guns to bear on moſt part of the city, and different 


parts of their works; At z paſt 6, we began to cannonade the SW baſtion 
and other parts of their fortifications, and city of Manila. We ſoon 
filenced the SW baſtion from firing at our batteries, the enemy fired 


pretty briſkly on us, but their fire was not well directed; a great part 


of their ſhot went over us, many fell ſhort, and but few ſtruck us; 


continued cannonading till noon, at which time the weather looked 


very cloudy and ſqually to the weſtward, * res | 
The 4th of October, 1762. Theſe 24 hours very Seth mk with 


| hard ſqualls and abundance of rain; At 4 paſt noon, it blowing ſtrong; 


with heavy ſqualls, could not keep our broadſide to the enemies batteries; 
the wind blowing right on them, left off firing, and veered away on 
the ſpring of the Norfolk”s ſtream cable, and let the ſhip ſwing head 
to wind, and hove off by the ſmall bower, hove in to half a cable 4 
At 6 PM, it blowing hard, with heavy ſqualls of rain, let go the beſt 
bower anchor, and wore away to a whole cable on the ſmall bower, had 


then one third of a cable on the beſt bower, had: 44 fathoms water; At 
Tune Officersand - 
ſhip's company 


10 AM, being more moderate, hove up the beſt bower anchor; At 11, 
carried out our ſtream anchor and cable, with two hawſers on an end, 
in order to heave the ſhip further to the northward, hove up the ſmall - 
bower, and warped the ſhip further to the northward ; At noon, hove 
up the ſtream anchor, and let go the ſmall bower, and veered away to 
one third of a cable ; we were now in 43 fathoms water; a eilt firing 
from our batteries into Manila. 
The 5th day of October, 1762. Theſe 24 hours very uncertain 
weather, winds variable, with very hard ſqualls of wind and rain, in 
general. 


eh. 


The General ſent off a Field Officer to thank the Commodore for the great ſervice our : 
ſp had been to them on our cannenading the place: Colonel Monſon being the Field Officer. 


VE ©) 


veneral it was very. freſh vales, with ſome Mt intervals of moderate 
| weather. At 2 PM, received orders to quit our ſtation, to warp out 
and join the ſquadron; At 5, it began to blow hard, and the weather 
looked very 'threatning, let go the beſt bower anchor, and veered away 
to a whole cable on the ſmall bower, and a large third of a cable on the 
beſt bower ; ; A 2 AM, carried out the ſtream anchor and cable, and two 
hawſers on an end to the SW, in order to warp our ſhip off; At 5, 
began to heave a-head on the bowers, | in order to weigh, but it coming 
on to blow ſtrong gales with much rain, veered away the cables as before; 
the latter part Hard cales, with frequent ſqualls and a conſtant rain; 
a ſmart firing in the night from our batteries into Manila, the enemy's 
fire was very ſlack, our Pattern have made a breach in the SW baſtion, 
which ſeems practicable, two of their guns have fallen from the batter * 
down the breach, which is very N 


The 6th day of October 1762, The firſt and middle part beth | ales 


and much rain, the latter part ſtrong gales and hazy weather, it wid: 
ſo hard, and the weather being ſo uncertain all theſe 24 hours, hay 

had no opportunity of warping the ſhip further off ſhore. In PM. and 
in the night, there was a ſmart firing from our batteries, of ſhot, ſhells, 
and ſmall arms, which the enemy returned but ſlackly; At break of 


day there was a very. briſk firing from our batteries into the breach of 


the SW. baſtion, which ſeems very large and practicable, the enemy 
returned ſome ſhot, and vollies of ſmall arms; At 7 AM. faw our 
army ſtorm the breach of the SW. baſtion,” a detachment of Seamen 
entered the breach firſt, then the Grenadiers, and were followed by 
the reſt of the Army, who bravely entered the City of Manila, and 
took it by ſtorm; At 4 paſt 7, ſaw the Spaniſh flag at the citadel 
hauled down, and a white flag hoiſted on the faid flag-ſtaff; At 8, faw 
Engliſh colours hoiſted on a ſmall battery near the ſea gate; At 12 
minutes paſt 11, our army took poſſeſſion of the citadel, hauled down 
the white flag and hoiſted Engliſh colours on the flag-ſtaff of the 
citadel, Thus fell the City of Manila, taken by ſtorm. 
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| The WY of October 1762. 5 Theſe 24 hours freſh. 8180 wi alas 

_ ſqually weather, with much rain; At 2 paſt 8 AM. Commodore Tidde- 
man put off from our ſhip in his barge, in order to go a- ſhore at 
Manila by entering the river; he was the firſt that attempted. to go 
that way, ſoon. after the Commodore put off, it came on to blow 
very hard in a ſquall of wind and rain. At half paſt 9, in the ſquall, 
he being in the opening of the river, the great rains had occaſioned 
ſo ſtrong an outſet or current, with the ſtrong winds blowing right 
into the river, made the ſea all of a breach, with broken water, in 
which the barge was overſet, and the Commodore drowned, with five 
of his boat's crew, the remainder were ſaved by the Seaford's boat, that 
ſhip lying off the mouth of the River; here he loſt his life needleſly, 
before he had received the applauſe he might have had from the great 
ſervice his ſhip * had performed towards the reduction of Manila, 
and before he received the ſhare he would have had in the conqueſt, 

but ſuch is the uncertainty of all ſublunary things in this life. By this 


mis ſortune, the greateſt part of the merit this ſhip had acquired during 


the ſiege of Manila, was buried in oblivion. I do not mean by this, 
that 3 was any thing ſo noble or diſtinguiſhing in his character, that 
deſerved to he wn down to poſterity. . 


A 4 on the reduftion. of Manila. 


To how the generoſity af the Admiral and Gato; ; ated os had 
every thing at their command, they admitted the inhabitants to a 


ap by which they ſecured their lives, liberties and properties, 


with the adminiſtration of domeſtic government, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 
one million ſterling, and which, to the preſent time, has not been paid, 
chiefly owing to the imprudent conduct of the Admiral and General, 
by their ill, placed generoſity, and miſtaken ideas of Spaniſh faith and 


| honour. The captors have great reaſon to lament that ſuch a capital 


ei ifition ſhould be let flip through our fingers by. imprudence and 
Fs 


* Lhe Elizabeth, - 
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folly, when a different kind of condudt. Sond have ſecured the whole 


to the captors, 


Obſervations / ec Manila, the fir 1 Night we ; opted? in the Bay. 


The 24th of September 1762. The ſquadron anchored in the Bay of 
Manila, * At half paſt 6 PM. in 14* fathoms water. The Town of 
Cavita bore ESE5S. diſtance, 5 miles, and the City of Manila NEZE. 
At 8 PM. ſent our pinnace manned and armed by the Admiral's orders, 


with the Maſter, to reconnoitre and ſound near the fortifications of 


Cavita, and report to the Admiral, + which was accordingly done; At 6 


AM. a fignal aboard the Admiral for all Maſters ; I happened to be the 


laſt aboard the Admiral, of courſe the Maſters of the ſquadron had 
given. in their-report before I got aboard, which was, that a ſhip could 
not come near enough to the fortification of Cavita to reduce them, on 
account of the allo p nei of the water, I a Council of was then ſitting 


on board the Admiral, who was much affected at this report. The 
late Admiral Kempenfelt, was the Admiral's Captain, who came out 


from the Council of War, to take my report, which was in writing, 


to give in to the Admiral. I perceived a ſadneſs in his countenance, 


which led me to fay, I hope, Sir, you are not unwell, he replied, I 


am well, but am much concerned at the report the Maſters have 


* 


made concerning Cavita, May I aſk what this report may be, he 
anſwered, that ſhips could not come near enough Cavita to reduce it. 
I faid, you have in your hand, Sir, a paper which will prove the contrary 
of that aſſertion; his countenance brightened up, and he ſeeemd 


relieved from his anxiety. Come, ſaid he to me, into the ſtern gallery, 


and I will acquaint the Admiral. I had not been long there, before the 
. 3 Admiral, 


* 


* Vice Admiral Corn'ſn, in the Norfolk, Commodore Tiddeman, in the Elizabeth. | 

+ The whole Squadron reecived the ſame orders, - 

They took this idea from a draft the Admiral had of the place, which made it appear 
8 was ſhoal water at a great diſtance from Cavita, which proved to be falle, for there is 
water for a Line of Battle ſhip to go within 220 yards of the walls of Cavita. 


N — 
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Admiral, General, and Captain Kempenfelt came to me, and on 
reading my report, they were exceedingly rejoiced, and the General 
was 0 much elated, that he claſped me in his arms, and ſaid mary 


pleaſant things to me for the good news I had brought them.“ When 


this report was made known to the Council of War, they ſeemed 
determined to attack Cavita immediately, and accordingly the fignal 
was made, we weighed anchor, but the Council of War reconſidercd 


the matter, and judged it moſt proper to proceed to Manila and land our 


troops f immediately, and make our firſt attack upon that city, which 


was accordingly done, in the courſe of the day, all our ſquadron anchored 
off Manila, and landed our troops before dark. We landed with the troops 


679 ſeamen, with ſea officers to command them, to aſſiſt in carrying on 


Cavita, the ſea 


port to Manila, 


a good harbour 
where tae Spa- 
niſh ſhips lie. 


the ſiege of Manila. That part of the ſiege by ſea I have already related. 


Some e Remarks on the Reconnoitring Cavita, in the Night, on 
the 24th of September, 1 762. 7 
The ſquadron anchored off Cavita on that day, as I have before men- 
tioned, I ſer out from the Admiral's Ship, where I had been to receive 
my orders, about 10 PM. in the Elizabeth's Pinnace, manned and armed, 
and ſteered or rowed according to the bearings I had taken, fo as to fall in 


with the ſhore, a little to the weſtward of Cavita, that I might take my 
foundings along the ſhore. As I approached towards the b of 


Cavita, I fell in with the ſhore, about half a mile to the weſtward of a 
point 


mad 


(1 


* My report was, that three Line of Battle ſhips ule wo | in u again(t Cavita, wikis a cable? 8 


length of their batteries, and would reduce them in a ſhort time, by reaſon, when the ſhips were 


placed, they would be ſo near, and their batteries ſo low, that the ſmall arms from the ſhips 
would clear their batteries, and that I would carry the Elizabeth againſt it, if ſhe was orderec. to 
lead upon, the attack, and would place her againſt their principal battery, which, in my 
opinion, ſhe would reduce in one hour, 

The number of troops landed at Manila, viz. 


Seamen Om. WE . / 7 679 
Marines - e - 2 8 338 
King's and Company 8 troops 555 „„ 
Seapoys - - - - j ¾ Wn 
Irregulars - . 5 | | 43 


Total 2603 
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4 \The ths af Oktober Py . Theſe 24 — freſh! adi; Git cloudy Be 
; an weather, with much rain; At à paſt 8 AM. Commodore Tide. 

man put off from our ſhip in his barge, in order to go a- ſhore at 
Manila by entering the river; he was the firſt that attempted. to go 
that way, . ſoon after the Commodore put off, it came on to blow 
very hard in a ſquall of wind and rain. At half paſt 9, in the ſquall, 
he being in the opening of the river, ths: great rains had occaſioned 
ſo ſtrong an outſet or current, with the ſtrong winde blowing right 
into ha, river, made the. ſea all of a breach, with broken water, in 
Which the barge was overſet, and the Commodore drowned, with five 


of bis boat s. crew, the remainder were faved by the Seaford's boat, that 


hip lying off the mouth of the River; here he loſt his life needleſly, 
before he had received the applauſe he might have had from the great 
ſervice his ſhip * had performed towards the reduction of Manila, 
and before he received the ſhare he would haye had in the conqueſt, 
but ſuch is the uncertainty of all ſublunary things in this life. By this 


mis ſortune, the greateſt part of the merit this ſhip had acquired during 


the ſiege of Manila, was buried in oblivion. I do not mean by this, 
that there was any thing ſo noble or ae in N e that 5 
deſerved to be craugmitted down. to e 5 


4 Remark on : the reduftion od Manila. 135 [os 1 


To ſhow the gent) of the n e Kim bh e dad 
every thing at their command, they admitted the inhabitants to a 


| capitulation, by which they ſecured their lives, liberties and properties, 


with the adminiſtration-of domeſtie government, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 

one million ſterling, and which, to the preſent time, has not been paid, 
chiefly owing to the imprudent conduct of the Admiral and General, 
by their ill, placed generoſity, and den ideas of Spaniſh faith and 


| honour, The captors have great reaſon to lament that ſuch a capital 


Sg Wen ſhould be let ip eee our ee 055 imprudence and 


* The Elizabeth. | 


ys ks 


. $5 ) 


ally; when a diffrent kind of conduct would have ſoured the whole 


to the captors, 


j 


| Obfervations bag Mani, the h N N web we + anchortd i in the Bay. 


The 24th of September 1762. The ſquadron 0 in tlie Bay of 
Manila. * At half paſt 6 PM. in 145 fathoms water. The Town of 


Capita bore ES ES. diſtance. 5 miles, and the City of Manila NEE. 


At 8 PM. ſent our pinnace manned and armed by the Admiral's orders, 


with the Maſter, to reconnoitre and found near the fortifications of 


Cavita, and report to the Admiral, + which was accordingly done ; At 6 


AM. a fignal aboard the Admiral for all Maſters; I happened to be the 

laſt aboard the Admiral, of courſe the Maſters of the ſquadron had 
given in their. report before I got aboard, which was, that a ſhip could 
not-come near enough to the al of Ca avita to reduce them, on 


account of the talbwnck of the water, 1 a Council of was then ſitting 


on board the Admiral, who was much affected at this report. The : 
late Admiral Kempenfelt, was the Admiral's Captain, who Gans gue © - 
8 10 from the Council of War, to taxe my report, which was in writing 
19 give in to the Admiral. 1 perceived a ſadneſs in his countenance, | 
which led me to fay, I hope, Sir, you are not unwell, he replied, I 


am well, but am much concerned at the report the Maſters have 


made concerning Cavita. May I aſk what this report may be, he 


anſwered, that ſhips could not come near enough Cavita to reduce it. 


1 ſaid, you have in your hand, Sir, a paper which will prove the contrary 


| of that aſſertion ; 0 his countenance brightened up, and he ſeeemd 


relieved from his anxiety. Come, ſaid lhe to me, into the ſtern gallery, 


; and 1 will acquaint the Admiral. I Had not been Og there, before the 


„ Admiral, 


3 


{ * 2 , 1 
X — —„— 


. * 


,* Vice Admiral FH h, in the Norfolk, G Tiddeman, in P Elizabetb.. 
- + The whole Squadron reecived the ſame orders. | - 


+ They took this idea from a draft the Admiral had of the 8 which 1 it appear | 


there was ſhoal water at a great diſtance from Cavita, which proved to be falle, for there is 
water for a Line of Battle ſhip to go 9 200 yards of the walls of 8 
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759 Adrwiral,” Che; aud Captain Kempenfelt came to me, and on 


5 
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reading my report, they were exceedingly rejoiced, and the General 
was 74 much elated, that he claſped me in his arnis, and faid many 


8 pleaſant things to me for the good news I had brought them. * When 
this report was made ad to the Council of War, they ſeemed 


determined to attack Cavita immediately, and accordingly the ſignal 


was made, we weighed anchor, but the Council of War reconſidered 


the matter, and judged it moſt proper to proceed to Manila and land our 


| troops + mamediately, and make our firſt attack upon that city, which 
was accordingly done, in the courſe of the day, all our 1q1 uadron anchored 


off Manila, and landed our troops before dark. We landed with the troops 1 


Cork, the hos 


port to Manila, 


a good harbour 


where the Spa- 
niſh ſhips 2 


679 ſeamen, with ſea officers to command them, to aſſiſt in carrying on 


the ſiege of Manila. That part of the ſiege by ſea I have already related. 


$ ome further Remarks on the Reconnoitring Cavita, ' in the Night, . 


| the 24th of September, 1762. | a 
The ſquadron anchored off Cavita on that day, as I have before men- 


tioned, I ſer out from the Admiral's Ship, where I had been to receive 


my orders, about 10 PM. in the Elizabeth's Pinnace, manned and armed, 
and ſteered or rowed according to the bearings I had taken, ſo as to fall in 
with the ſhore, a little to the weſtward of Cavita, that I might take my 


foundings along the ſhore. As 1 approached towards the fortifications of : 
Cavita, I TER. in with the ſhore, about half a mile to the weſtward ofa 


point 


RY) 


—— 
— 


* My report was, that three Line of Battle ſhips could go in we Cavita, within a cable's 
length of their batteries, and would reduce them in a ſhort time, by reaſon, when the ſhips were 
placed, they would be ſo near, and their batteries ſo low, that the ſmall arms from the ſhips 
would clear their batteries, and that I would carry the Elizabeth againſt it, if ſhe was ordered to 
lead upon, the attack, and would place her Seung their Principal 0 - which, in ng 


opinion, ſhc would reduce in one hour, | IF 2 
. The number of troops landed at nne VIZ. e 
Seamen 5 „„ %% 
Marines ” 26 . „„ 338 
King's and S 5 troops ß Bog 943 | 
 Seapoys = - „ 
Irregulars „ — 3 . 43 


Total 2603 


6 1 > 
point of ER which I afterwards called Shingly Point. This is a very 


low point of land, but ſteep too, which at firſt I took for the back of 
the fortifications of Cavita, but ſoon found it was not, by not ſeeing any 


lights, nor hearing any ſtir of people. I rounded this point, within 
two or three boats lengths of it; the ſea here was very ſmooth, though 
it blew freſh with a popling = in the offing, where our ſhips lay, 
but was calm, ſtill and ſerene in ſhore ;.after I had rounded this point in 
1 and 5 fathoms water, I ordered the people to lay upon their gry, 


: and to be very ſtill, and to liſten, if we could hear any thing like men's 
voices, or any other kind of noiſe ; here we lay for tome time, ſoon 


after we faw a light at a diſtance, which we ſteered for with caution, all 


our oars being muffled with canvas to prevent their making a noiſe. 


As we approached the light, we ſaw more lights, which convinced me 
they were in the town of FCavita ; the firſt light we faw was the greateſt, 
we continued to ſteer for it, (but with care and great caution, a thing 
much to be obſerved by a reconnoitering party,) which led us to the 
weſtward of the fortifications of Cavita, or the land-gate of the Garriſon, 


and kept ſounding as we went, with a lead and a "ing on each fide, and 
as we approached the light, we found we ſhoaled the water, when 


we came into 4 fathoms, "hers I dropt the firft buoy, * was then well 


aſſured where I was, by the lights and confuſed noiſe I heard, and 


could then ſee we were off the Wall point of the fortifications of Cavita ; 
we ſteered ſlowly and quietly along the face of the fortifications, rowed 
with two oars only, unobſerved by the enemy, and dropt our buoys 
every half cable's length, in 4 fathoms water; we continued to do ſo 
until we came to a part of the garriſon where there was a great g glaring, 
but inconſtant light, F which I could not account for ; we lay upon our 


CT oars 


5 | [ 


6 * * 197 - — 


ſhot to ride the plug, or buoy. - a 
+ See the plan of Cavita, I formerly publiſhed Ne 6 is a 3 of 10 guns, the ght we ſaw, 


was the ſmith's ſhop,” N? 12, the white building, the light reflected on was the fail lofe,. 
Ne 20. the people were at work in the ſmith's ſhop, when they blowed the bellows, the light: 
reflected che ſail loft, 1 2 Was white, this 1 ls N took up my attention at this time, 


£8 9 5 5 \ % 
” 4 4 17898 


* ] A a Bun of fire plugs, with ſix fackoins of fins: to each, with a double headed | 


Shingly Point.. ; 
T called it ſo in 
my draught cf 
Manila Bay, and 
is within half a 
mile of the weſt 


point of Cavita« 


0 268 1 


4: o 


bars 1 A t 9 lebt could . as it 18909 4 its 5 lt u upon an * | 


e high white buflding near to it, which appeared exceeding plain to us; 


NY 0 we could hear the enemy talking very plain, and had we 43 


acquainted with the Spaniſh language, we might have known what 


they were faying, for the garriſon was alarmed, thee works were manned, 


and all were at their quarters, and we were within 50 yards of one of 


: their batteries N? 6, (See the Plan) which was within 200 yards of the 2 


point of the garriſon, where you turn round to go into Cavita harbour. 


_ Whilſt I was lying 1 in this ſituation, we were alarmed with the noiſe £ 
of a boat's rowing, and as ſome thought after us, but 1 knew by the 


noiſe of their bars, which were not muffled, as ours were, that it was 


: an Engliſh boat ; 1 ſuffered her to come up with me, but Was prepared, 


had ſhe been an enemy; the boat proved to belong to the Admiral's 


ſhip. I converſed a little with the Officer, and we differed in opinion 
about where we were; in an inſtance a light broke forth like the flaſh : 
of a gun, occaſioned by the blowing of the bellows of a ſmith's s ſhop, 7 


when the Officer in the Admiral's Fat baſtily ſaid we are diſcovered, and 
rowed off 1 in great haſte, and made- a terrible noiſe with their oars as "they 


went off. 1 ill lay where I was, but turned my boat's ſtern 1 to the bat- 
tery, that I might be the leſs mark to hit, had they fired, which I expected 


they would, but they were not at all alarmed, notwithſtanding the great 


noiſe the boat made in going off ſo haſtily. 1 afterwards ee gently . 


along the face of their batteries to the point of the garriſon, where it 


turns round to go into Cavita harbour, N? 2, St. Catherine's Battery of 


31 guns. Oppoſite the point of this battery, I dropped my laſt buoy, 


within a cable s length or leſs off it, and left off reconnoitering, being 


well fatisfied with what I had done, and well aſſured where T Had 
5 15 and returned on board at 4 AM. . 


r 


T * 4 1 _ F * 1 » 1 130 * N * 11 
5 N 25 - $67." 4 4 : % - 1 8 2 8 2 yy * 1 


* See AG plan of Cavita, N? 2, a battery of f 31 guns, being the Pee You. turn a round t to 90 | 


into Cavita Harbour. | N „ 
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e the e of Maul, the Admiral md the ſquadron to 
anchor and lie off the town of Cavita, which place fell of courſe 1 into 
our hands at the ſurrender of Manila, as it was included in the capitu- 
lation of that city, ſo that we took poſſeſion of it without trouble. 
Things being ſettled, the Admiral Was pleaſed to make choice of me to 
ſound and ſurvey the great Bay of Manila and its Coaſt, and ordered a 
veſſel to be fitted for that ſervice, and to be properly manned and armed, 
and gave me the command of her, in order to go on che ſervice as 
before. mentioned, which was not diſagreable to me, but rather what J 
Wilhed, as I. had a ſtrong inclination to buſineſs of this kind, ſo that 
I went without reluctance, though the ſervice was hard, troubleſome, 
fatiguing and hazardous, both Four ſtorms: and from the natives, who 
never failed to deſtroy the Europeans whenever they could overpower 
them by ſea or land. I was employed nine weeks on this ſervice, at a 
certain expence to myſelf, and never received a ſingle farthing for my 
trouble, and ſeveral times narrowly eſcaped being lost in ſtormy weather, 
though perhaps there were THIN that were N e, for a ſervice ey 
never performed. . | | A 1 

It was whilſt T was on this ier, 1 met wk Captain Kedpenfele 
by accident; I had put my boat a- ſhore at Shingley Point to make my 
remarks and obſervations, he happened to be rowing that way, on 

ſeing me; he came a- ſhore, I was always happy to ſee him, we entered 
into eonberſstien about the place, among other things, he aſked me if 
I had taken notice of a number of little buoys that were lying 
along the face of the works of Cavita, at a regular diſtance from 
each alben, © and ſome 1 t; ir Poa ip near ad works. He took them for 
e ee e e 25930 fiſhermen's 


7 
> of 


* 


os Had 11 not gone on this fake thi Engliſh ſquadron wou'd have left the place with as 
nelle knowledge of the Bay as they had the day they entered it, but to do myſelf juſtice, I 
Publiſhed a draft of the great Bay of Manila, and its _ Coaſts, Towns, Fortiſications, &c. that 
| poſterity might reap the advantage of the Britiſh ſquadron having been there. The Spaniards 
themſelves pd no 4 e oh of the W e oath bag been long ſettlere 
there. Ria. | Toe | 
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1 Sin e den, but es appear 5 W bad . for e 2 
8 7 1 told him I knew what. they. were, and if he would permit me to 
accompany him, I would ſhew bim, we accordingly went, I then told b 
| him, Sir, thoſe are buoys that I dropped when I reconnoitred this place 
in the night the 24th of Sept. the firſt night we anchored in the bay, 
which furniſhed me with that knowledge of the ſoundings and depth. of 
water off Cavita, that Line of. Battle ſhips. could come very near the 
8 place to attack and take it in a ſhort; time; with my account the 
5 Admiral, General, vourlall,.. and Council of War were well pleaſed. ; 
IIę ) is true, ſaid he, but I was not more pleaſed then, than 1 am now, in 
ſeeing thoſe buoys that you dropped at that time, + and defired me to ro- 
in the ſame line of direction that I had done, when I placed the buoys in 
| 1 „ night; 3 I did ſo, and would have taken the buoys away, but. he 
1 5 deęſired me not, and that they might lie till the Admiral ſawy them, but | 
„ we hauld up every one of the double headed ſhot, and he looked at them, 
Pp aälnd dropped them again in the fame place, until the; Admiral ſhould: 
NR.” ſee them, or any body elſe who had that curioſity, and he was highly 
1 e pleased with my manner of reconnoitring, and ſaid many obliging things 
to me on that head. Here the buoys lay until the Elizabeth was ready _ 
for ſea, then I took them up and returned the double headed ſhot to the | 
Gunner. Captain Kempenfelt ſaid he wondered. where the boats of the 
+ 1 5 ſquadron could have been on the night of the 24th of September, when: 
1 they were ordered to reconnoitre and ſound about the works of Cavita. 
3 „ I told him, it was a myſtery to me, as it was to him, and ſo it remains 
to this day. This ſhews how litt le reliancs there is. on men, or the 
reports they make. | 
7 Captain Richard Kempenfelt was A F 1 during the: 
The late A?- time he was in India, and perhaps the moſt proper man in the naval 


1 - = miral Richard j 
f Kempenfelr's ſervice for that ſtation; he was a brave, experienced, Judicious Officer, 


Character. c 
| | +... Who devoted the whole of his time to the ſtudy of the ſervice, was a 
| | 1 true diſciplinarian without ſeverity, he was brave, ſedate, and cool in 
3 action, and temperate in all his ways: a faſt friend to thoſe he knew, 
3 „„ ae n to men of merit. The writer of theſe pages eſteemed 
. TS 3 8 him 
5 — | Fa 5 
1 | 1 There was green graſs grown upon thoſe buoys. 
mM 0 I The buoys that I put down in reconnoitering Cavita, ſeen. by many; and not taken up till 

after hy ſiege of Manila. | 


4 


3 201 7 


5 him for is many is ind great merit, a really as, from 


9 


che many years know 
be zuſtly ranked want the firſt-claſs of Naval Officers; and to fit 


up his | great: eee be was a Plein A a a | good Cos 
70 nd. a Seama 


ledge he had of that great Officer, that he might 


He was 5400 an Admiral; in he 115 war, ing Aiftinguiſhed himſelf 1 


Ts 5 ber a little before his death, in a manner that did E honour. He 


was unfortunately drowned in the Royal George at Spithead, in Auguſt 
1782, when that thip was and d 1 believe, left very few of his 
: * behind him. 

I. have before ot. at to: A; . hes "of me, to 


. found and ſurvey the great Bay of Manila, and its Coaſts, and ordered a 
veſſel to be fitted out for that ſervice, which was accordingly done, and 


I was employed nine weeks on this ſervice, it was hard, troubleſome, 


fatiguing and hazardous, both from ſtrorms and from the natives, as 


before mentioned. The veſſel I had to perform this particular ſervice in, 
was a Spaniſh Quarter Galley, with three maſts and latteen fails, being 
: built to fail faſt, which ſhe did, and was armed with 16 ſwivel guns, 
and was manned from, His Majeſty” s ſhip Elizabeth, myſelf with a petty 


Officer (being one of uy Mates) with a Boatſwain's mate, and 


twenty-two ſeaman, - all choice men, every man bad a muſket, a pair of 
piſtols, and a cutlaſs; being manned, prepared and victualled for 14 days, 
which was the time fixed for our cruiſe, at the ex piration of that time 


Wwe returned. to the ſquadron at Cavita, recruited our proviſions, Se. 


and failed Aging . continued to do ſo during the time I was on this 


ſervice. FEM „„ | 

1 muſt . by wt to mention a | circumſtance that eg to me 
when on this ſervic, and on my third cruize, which I hope will ſhew 
ſomething of ſeamanſhip, and may be of uſe. to thoſe who may read 
the following account of that cruiſe, which will ſhew that the ſervice 


I was employed upon, was both hazardous, troubleſome, hard and 


fatigueirig. I was at this time employed i in ſurveying the entrance of : 
: the WORE wet of Manilla, which is very a, and in blowing 
ry 8 „ 4 BAL „% TT Weather, 


See my formnr 
Poblcation for 
a deſcription of 
the Great Bay 
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* en runs a very great oe ; the Iſland Mirabdlle' or Oe 


or wholly expened; As nothing could de d. 
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is a pretty high large iſland,” and lies in the entrance of Manila Bay, 


the City of Manila bears from this ifland ENE7N. diſtance 11 leagues, 
which ſhews the Bay is of great extent from eaſt to weſt, but is 'of 


greater extent from north to ſouth; in this great ſpace there is room 
for the ſea to riſe very high in ſtormy weather, which will hereafter 


: be ſhewn ; the wind had: been eaſterly for ſeveral days, Which Was 


againſt us, and blew pretty 'freſh, Which was right out of the Bay, 


| and occaſioned a ſtrong current to run, with the wind; which made it 
5 impoſſible t to get to windward, or to proceed towards Manila or Cavita, 
where our ſquadron lay. At this'time we had been out 1 5 days, we were 


victualled only for T 4 days, ſo that the peoples proviſions were nearly 5 


ne in getting our veſſel 
under way to proceed liineWale ro our ſbip or ſquadron, I'went aſhore 


in our boat, being a fix oared boat with my Mate, ſix men and Cox- . 55 


ſwains, and carried our arms with us, as we always had done, t. 
make ſome further remarks and Obſervations on the Wand of Oberg 


dore; we landed on the outward part of the Iſland, and were employed 
the whole of the afternoon on this ſervice ; a little before fun ſet we 


took to our boat, in order to go aboard our veſſel, who lay between 
this Iſland and the north ſhore at anchor, the wind blowing freth 
right out of the Bay, and a ſtrong current running the fame way with 


the wind, this obliged us to row cloſe up along ſhore under the ifland;. 


before we Attertitten: to croſs over for our veſſet; in doing this * | 
| rowed up along ſhore, until we came oppoſite to a Ely Bay, the 
proper landing place on the iſland, where we had ſeveral times 


landed, and had never found a kvig g creature on the iſland, but 


Was now much ſurpriſed to ſee, a great number of people on the Iſland 
by the ſea ſhore, who beckoned us to come aſhore, Which we were 


by no means inclined to do, but proceeded on for our veſſel, and were | 
anxious to get on board. We could not reach our veſſel before it grew 
dark, but ſoon after dark we got fight of Der; and to my great 


ly ſurpriſe,” found her ſetting her ca. our people had juſt weighed 
their anchor, and were getting the veſſel under ſail, to go they: 


know not. WARS. for be wind and current were both "OE 


_ ſtrong : 


5 9 5 253 . . 
- 4+ 5 7 ale „ afro a EO? = hk. 

2% out, of the 35 aol they. 3 a . drove. to "wi 8 
they muſt, have periſhed for want of Proviſions; I called to them 
as, ſoon as they could hear me, to let go the anchor and. bring the veſſel ' 


up, which they did, and 1 got on board; by this time the Iſland of 


Oorrit gedore Was full of lights. all over it, Which had frightened our 


people in the veſſel. When 1 got aboard, 1 ſeemed diſpleaſed, and 


| aſked them. how. they could be ſo imprudent as to weigh the anchor, 


and get the veſſel under fail without orders, and What jpduced. them n ſo 
to do, and where they meant to go with the veſſel. 


| They anſwered, they were ſo frightened that they did not know 

what they meant to do, or where they meant to go, that they 1 
| conjeftured, on ſeeing f o great a number of lights on the iſland, that 
the natives bad taken me and the Soar? s crew, and had killed us, and 
that they would come off and take the veſſel, they therefore got under 
ſall to get N of che W pi Was the idea theſe PoE men had at 


that time. 


4344 


Bur forty It 


X & 3 


a, "md Related. 1 — want. of) . 96 97 we in e {AAR in all 


probability muſt, alſo, have | periſhed, for as the weather proved after- 


n we ſhould hever: have reached our ſhip. 


3011 muſt here beg leave to obſerve, that when 1 got out of the ke on 
board the veſſel, I do acknowledge that I never experienced a greater 
trial in my life, and it was with difficulty I could refrain from ſhewing 
unmanly feelings upon this occaſion z as ſoon as I had got upon the 


veſſel's deck the people c ume all to me, and hung about me and 


expreſſed their joy at my return on er with ſuch ſtrong proofs of 


their love and gratitude, that had almoſt. overcome me, and, my own 
ſervant, who with tears ef joy clung ſo to my knees with the ſtrongeſt 
ene of gratitude, that it was with ſome difficulty I 


- could reſtrain. him. Though this generous behaviour of the people 


gave me an heartfelt pleaſure, yet it laid me under great reſtraint to 
5 conceal my real ſentiments, and not expoſe my weakneſs, by giving. 
| 4 e 5 | e . way 


a ae fo bew, and fortunate, 1 i us, and. the boat's 8 crew 
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| could not ger chere without veflels, though we fa none, but ppb . 
they mer be concealed ti the Other fide oft With att 
intention to attack us in the night ; this idea put us on bur guatd, 5 
and we kept a a good look out, though it had been our Conſtant cuſtorn . 
at night, to whey the People at \ 


guns primed, Hig matches lighted, and to keep a very Food! look” 1 ut, 
| but this night we were particularly upon our Suard. „5 


With a thick back, Which makes it very | - he 
mau in two with one ſtroke ; their inethod: of fighting is to b 


Work: but a few years 
of the galeons from the 8 


5 from Acapulco with all her treaſure on board her and catried her. 1 
are perpetually at war with the Spat 


. 
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wayt to my feelings, - . ie wa; eb a number of people upon the | 


Wand of Coprigedore, in ſome meaſure dlarmed us Knowing 


Ie "Wand," 


Va ch and watch, and every mant, 
whether afleep or awake, ko have his arts by him, and to Have Our 


75 


"The natives of this country have large boats about 2 3 or 3⁰ tons . 


i burthen, which have 3 lug fails Fade br a Kind of mats, they fal ; 


exceeding faſt. Theſe are a kind of af erg and carry ſome of 


15 7 


them 40, 50 or 6⁰ men armed witff f fibres, or a kind of ſhort Aebi 


1eavy, and they ſe theſe : 
weapons very dexterouſly. A ſtrong man with this ſword will cut a 
ard ht 
veſſel they mean to attack, and are very deſperate and dextrous at "this 
efore We took Manila; cheſe people took one 
paniards in Manila Bay, who had juſt arrived 


nards and all other Europeans. 4 gel 
After I had prepared every” thing proper for the defence of the 
veſlel ſhould we be attacked; I — made taguiry into the ſtate of 
our proviſions, and found thers was but very little indeed; what there 


was I cauſed to be equally divided amongſt the men, and deſired them 


to be very ſparing of it, as the wind Was Contrary, and it was uncertain 


when we might get to our ſhip; here we lay at anchor unmoleſted, 
Which was more than w expected, we therefore lay upon our arms all ; 

night, early in the morning I found the wind and current he ſame way, 

it had been for three days, which was right againſt us. I was very a 


impatient, and looking about me with my ſpying glaſs, I thought I 


aw Wee « current run 3 to windward | in a here, or along the north ſhore, 1 
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1 0 my - Officer _— hen oat 0 og to ſee I * was 23 1 i „ 
the boat returned and the Officer informed me that. there was a ſtrong, „ 
Current running to the ee which was. to windward cloſe in | 

ſhore, it wag in breadth about 1 50. or 200 yards, and it run pretty ſtrong. 

to windward, and faid. if we could work the veſſel in that diſtance, 

and could keep in the ſtream of the current, we ſhould get to the 
eaſtward; we imm diately weigh ed anchor, made fail ad got in 
ſhore into this eaſterly ſtream. of the current, and keep working in it, 
and by noon. had got between three and four leagues to windward, 
having traced the north ſhore. along as far as it lay to the eaſtward, 
which was all in our way, but the. land began to trench away quickly 
to the northward, we could no longer keep the ſhore aboard with 
. advantage, and therefore . was obliged to croſs. the Bay, and ſtand 
towards the ſou th fide of it, the veſſel made a pretty good ſlant towards 
its t 2- PM. it began to ſnuffle aud blow, and the ſea began to 

Iiſe, was obliged to take in the ſecond reef in our fails; At 3, was obliged | 

do take all the reefs. in our fails, the gale increaſing and the ſea being 
very high; At 4, we were drawing near the ſouth ſhore of the Bay, 
it began to blow very hard and the ſea being very high, we found 
the veſſel made very bad weather, and that ſhe could not bear her 
fails, and ſhipped a great deal of water, inſomuch that it was with 


difficulty that we could keep her free, and as we found ſhe could not 
bear her fail, we were determined to try if ſhe would ride at anchor, 
and being as near the ſhore as I judged neceſſary to go, and the 
wind blowing flant about 4 Points on the ſhore, which was. covered 
with multitudes of the natives, expeCtin g us. to. be drove. aſhore ; 
had that been the caſe, we expected no quarter from them, however, 
we were determined to do our beſt to prevent ſuch an accident. from 
happening, we took in our fails and brought our veſſel to an anchor. 
At half paſt 4 PM. and gave her a large ſcope of cable, but to our great 
_ concern found ſhe would not ride at anchor, ſhe made worſe weather Io. in 
of it at anchor than ſhe did under fails, ſhe plunged herſelf ſo deep into 


the tea, that ſhe took in whole green n ſeas fore and aft aj ſo that the. 
muſt 
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anchor about 1 PM. And ſtobd off ſſic 
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wa foon have ker Abel anchor ;, ; at this the ot begin to look 
very ſerious, which I ſoon perceived, and ſaid to them, Gentlemen, 
Ie Jou | look very ſerious, I own'you have ſorne cauſe” to be ſo, but 
let us: hope for the beſt, I have another method to try with the veſſel, 


which 1 hope will anfwer better. The people aſkedd what that might | 


be, 1 ſaid, they faw' as well * as: me that the veſſel would founder af the 


lay at anchor, T therefore propoſed to weigh the anchor immediately, 
and to caſt the veſſel with her head off ſhore; and to lay her too 
under a cloſe reeft and balanced maitiſail; they faid there was but a 
diſmal proſpect, look Which * way they would, death only preſented 


itſelf. I then ſaid, if we found: the veſſel would not lye too as I 
| propoſed, we had one thing more to try; which was, to bear away 


and ſcud under the bare pole: before the wind, as our laſt ſhift; the 
people ſeemed ſatisfied with wha 1 had ſaid, and we weighed our 


ore? under A cloſe reeèft and ballanced 
Ace it ſo that the ſall was made 


miainſail, being” a latteen fal, FI 


very ſmall, the veſſel” hal Soo headway; 16 that we ſteered her, 


which made her more manageable" in the ſea; the wind by this time 


was increaſed to a violent ſtorm, -the veſſel made ſo much water that 


we could but juſt keep her free We . g, 15 I Was 
in hopes we ſhould weather out the'ftorm, 7 0: 03 C8420 5 
The people being wet and much fatigued, egen to pid Us 


| Räd neither victlals nor drink to ſuppert them, I ſaid,” I knew their 
Wants, and would ſupply them as far as in my p power, I ordered my 


Officer to take two of the men with him and to go to wed ſervant, and 
ſee what remains of proviſions? I had of my private ſtock; they did fo, 


and found about 2 pound of buiſcuit, balf A piece.of ſalt des ready dreſſed, 


and about 2 quarts of arrack, which I ordered to be mixed into grog, 
and ordered the biſcuit, beef, and grog to be equally diſtributed amongſt 

all the people in the veſſel, including myſelf and the. petty Officers, 
dividing the fame in equal ſhares, by calling out Who. ſhall have this, 
with which the people were well fatisfied when this was done, I then 


fad i the Fe Th ſee es 1 have divided all I nad! EAR 
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you, we are now all upon a Footitip with reſped to meat 53 drink, 
therefore any complaint on that head in future will be needleſs, i pr 
all upon the ſame footing. - N 5 „) ů 
The veſſel made tolerable weather of it, u we 51 but juſt keep 
her; free, ſhe made ſo much water; about 11 PM. came on a moſt 1 
tremendous guſt or gale of wind, with a deluge of rain, which made | 1 rany 
ſuch a ſpoon drift in the ſea, that muſt have foutdeted the veſſel ; in a few __ LOS 
minuets, was obliged to bear away right before the wind, lowefed down 
the mainſail and ſcudded under bare Hoes. thus was we obliged to run 
from homewards to ſeaward ; without a morſel of proviſion, but a man 
will do any thing to fave life, as long as he can. The people began to 
be much diſcouraged, I faid all 'I could to keep up their 3 and 
aid, from the violence of the ſtorm, there was a probability that it 
could not be of long continuance; we ſcudded this way for half an hour, 
when the ſtorm boat to abate ; about midnight it lulled, and ſoon after 
turned to a calm; abbut 1 AM. there ſprung up a moderate breeze at 
ſouth, which was off ſhore, and a leading wind for us to go to Cavita, 
here our ſquadron lay, we joined our ſhip by noon the ſame diy, who 
had given us up for loſt, but we were thankful to God it happened 
otherwiſe. The proceedings I have juſt mentioned, and our happy 
deliverance from this danger, leads me to repeat the followin 8 es, 
; which 1 think are very applicable to the occaſion. 
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When preſt by danger, or beſet ith foes, 
I) he Gods their timely ſuccour interpoſe, 
7 Cf And when our ſpirits fink, o'erwhelmed with grief, 
VI! ſome unforeſeen expedient, brings relief. 


* 


This ſhews the ſervice I was ſent upon in ſounding and ſerveying 
the Bay of Manila, was not quite a party of pleaſure, but was attended p : 
with unpleaſant circumſtances and hardſhips, with fatigue” both of body 5 
and mind, which I underwent for nine weeks on this ſervice, nt” 
others were enjoying their eaſe and pleafure, and ſome enriching them- 
ſelves from the ſpoil that was ound! in the Pico, and fome were ve 


„ | fuceekiful | 


* 
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ſaceefofulin his fort of 1 whilſt 1 got ad my jabour for my paine. ; 
A circumſtance not very pleaſant for a man to reflect on. 
As it was and is my whole and ſole intention in all 1 aer write or 
I fay, that it ſhould be of uſe to the preſent age and poſterity, when I 
am no more, and as a concealment of any truths or facts that have happened 
in the courſe of my ſervice, that may be of uſe to mankind in the 
ſeafaring way, I . ſhould look upon it as a fault in me to conceal it, 
though at the fame time could wiſh, for the credit of the ſeafaring ee 
of the nation, that it might be buried in oblivion, as it carries with 
it a very unpleaſant rene 800 but for the good of poſterity I think it 
ſhould be made known, which is all J intend, as it happened at 


a time when our enemy the F rench were ſuperior in point of force to 


the Engliſh, both by ſea and land in India; and had any miſcarriage 
happened to the Britiſh Squadron then in India, it might have occaſioned 
the loſs of all our poſſeſſions in that country, and at this time the Britiſn 
Squadron was Commanded by an Admiral of renowned abilities for 
his being a brave, judicious, and prudent Officer, whoſe honeſt inten- 

tions 7h endeavours was ever to be right, and act right, which makes 
it hurtful to mention a miſcarriage to happen under the command of 
ſo great and good an Officer, but I hope the good that may reſult from 
the teln of the circumſtance, will apologiſe for my mentioning it. 
I am ſure ſome rational reflections may be drawn from the ſequel of the 
| relation, that may be of uſe to ſeamen i in general. , 5 


* 


5 Remarks TranſaZtion and Occurrences. that happentd many Fea ears ago, in 4 
remote Part of the Morld, where the Author. war. 


I muſt here beg leave to relate the hiſtory of this matter. The 
En gliſh ſquadron had been to Trincomalay, on the Iſland of Zeloan, to 
| 8 and water, we were expecting the French ſquadron to arrive, 
whom the Admiral was determined to bring to action, whenever he 
ſhould meet them, though they were ſuperior to us with reſped to. 
force; we ſailed from N and ſteered for the Coaſt of Coro—- 
mandel with all our ſquadron, the wind was weſterly, which is off 
ſhore, fo the reader will underſtand, we were ſteering along a. weather 


ſhore, 
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. Mie with 154 Sia and: fair ex; the ſquadron Gia] in the 
vorcer the Admiral had. given, by which the ſhip I was in was upon 


tie Admiral's ſtarboard quarter, which at this time was the lee quarter, 


ſo that he was between us and the land, as the evening came on about 
ſun-ſet, in ſetting the land as I uſually did myſelf, in Ser to aſcertain 
the ſhip's exact ſituation by the bearings of it, before night came on, 


from which a direct courſe ſhould be ſteered to keep clear of the land, 
or any danger that might lye in the way, and when in ſoundings, to 
keep the lead conſtantly going , particularly in the night or hazy 
weather, in order to be governed as much by the depth of water as EY 
the courſe ſteered, the one ſhould" correct the other. * 

| Aﬀer I had made my obſervations, I fell into a converſation with my 


; Captain, amongſt other things, I ſaid that I thought the Admiral 


kept too much to the wind ward, or in other words, kept too near the 
' ſhore, and if he kept that courſe he was then ſteering, he would run 
the ſquadron upon the ſhoals off Point Pedro, for he ſteered full a 


point too high, or a point too much to windward, the wind being off 


ſhore, as before-mentioned, to which he anſwered, © Do you Walk, 
; Sir, the Admiral does not know what he 1s about, or do vou think 
he will run the ſquadron aſhore, has he not people about him to conſult 
| with? L dare "oy. we are going at f right, oo 
; the Admiral, Had: one of the leewardmoſt ſhips in the ee and that 
: they muſt all run on ſhore before us, that was my conſolation. 
We continued to ſteer the courſe we were then ſteering, until 
E when we and ſeveral others of the ſquadron run aground, 
exactly as the bell rang 12 o'clock, which alarmed us very much; 1 


was getting up, and was ſoon upon deck, when I got there, I faw 
ſeven fail aſhore near us, and ſome farther off, but faw nothing of 


the Admiral. I aſked the Officer of the watch how long he had. loſt 


acht of the Admiral ? he faid a little before 12 0 clock, when he loſt. 
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1 Seetny een, page 43 for Pope directkont for 1 along this part of the Inland Zeloan. 
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. fight of Ph e Admiral's bak, all at once 3 3 * 1 POIs 3 - 
25 Officer of the Watch what he did when he loſt ſight of the Admiral's 
5 lights ? he ſaid, he thought the Admiral had hauled more in for the 


Se ſhoe, and he hauled i in ſhore alſo, but that he bad not run ſo a few. | 
SIE Þ minutes, than the ſhip run a-ground. 3 5 


I looked at the compaſs, and found the ſhip' 8 b was. 4 right 

for the ſhore; I went upon the poop and looked for the Admiral, and 
ſaw his lights nearly right a-ſtern of us, he came to an anchor and 

made the fignal for anchoring, we hoiſted out our boats, and ſounded 

round the ſhip, and found that two hawſers length right a- ſtern of the 

| ſhip, we had ſeven fathoms water; found the ground every where 
very ſoft and muddy, the ſea was very ſmooth, ſo that the ſhip did not 


ſtrike hard upon the ground, carrried out our ſtream anchor + cable, ; 


and two hawſers. on an end right a-ſtern, took them in at the gun 

room port, and hove them tight, and began to lighten the ſhip by 
| ſtarting the water and heaving the wood overboard, which was very 
. N and we had a great quantity of it on board. At 5 AM. having 
ſtarted a great deal of our water, and hove a great quantity of our wood 
overboard, and ſuppoſed the ſhip to be conſiderably lightened, we hove 
upon our ſtern hawſer, which came in at the gun room port, and the 
wind being a moderate breeze, right off the ſhore, ſet all our fails a-back, 

we ſoon obſerved the ſhip to move, we hove her off, hove the anchor 
to the gun room port, made fail and ran out to the Admiral and 

anchored, As. did the reſt of the Ne; that had been « on ſhore. tO 
This 


. 


* The Admirat's up ſeeing the ſhips in her Wetter quarter e 0 haps Bad 
touched the ground themſelves, or had hove the lead, and finding ſhallom water, they bore 
away right before the wind, and run directly off ſhore, without making the ſignal for altering - 
the courſe. This was an unpardonable omiſſion in the Officer of the watch of the Admirals 
ſhip, which accounts for our Officer of the watch, and the ſhips on the Admiral's lee quarter, 
| loofing fight of his lights all at once, and muſt have been the caſe, when he bore e * 
the wind. 
The Officer of che watch was a very young man, aud of courſe a young Officer, | 
| ' bile can be ſaid either of his experience or his Judgement, which was as wrong as wrong. 
coun be, he hauled the Kip right i in for ſhote, when he ſhould have Neu her off from it. 
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This «fairy Low not wher to call it, backer an error of zu Lo 


e "a! a miſtake, or a great blunder, which you pleaſe, but this 1 know, 


it leaves a ſevere refleQion, on us, as. Engliſh ſeamen and navigators, 
it cauſed much altercation. in the ſquadron, but the more it was ſpoke | 
of, the worſe it appeared, the Author's converſation with his Captain, 
furniſhed ſome with their argument, however it all vaniſhed away like 
ſmoke. The Maſter * of the Admiral's ſhip was a. young Officer, and 
perhaps not ſo attentive to his duty as he ſhould have been, or was 
_ difficient in profeſſional knowledge, he, I think, was moſt to blame, 
but he did not ſurvive that reproach. long, IO he. was s killed in our 
action with the French fleet ſoon after. 1 5 ir WE HH 
I muſt here beg leave to obſerve, it was very er FR his 
: accident happened in fine weather and the wind off the ſhore, had it 
| happened in bad, or ſtormy weather, with the wind on the ſhore, which 
might have been the caſe, the whole Squadron might have been loſt, 
which muſt have oyerthrown the whole ſyſtem of our affairs in India, 
and would have proved very detrimental t to the Nane, but thank God 
it happened eee, ni im ned agents 
As I have had occaſion to mention ix our K with ths French Fleet, 
I muſt beg leave to mention a circumſtance or two that will ſhew that 
ſeamanſpip is as neceſſary in this buſineſs, as in any other action of a 
man's life, and here the ſeaman may have an opportunity to ſhew 
himſelf brave and judicious, or the reverſe, for men will judge of him 
according to his actions, for which he may get applauſe or cenſure. 
This action has been mentioned in hiſtory, but as hiſtorians only 
mention chings in che grofs, in a e general W I ſhall beg leave to 
5 a $$, Ops | mention 


1 


» The ff of A Man of War ſhould Bo. 1 e Ir in a 1 ap) a fedate man, 

* A good and experienced Seaman, an expert and judicious Navigator, and a good Pilot, a man 
who ſhould have a proper knowledge of the ſervice he is employed in, he ſhould be-a man of 
ſenſibility enough to know what ſtreſs of care lies on him in his official ſtation, in the performance 

ol his duty, he ſhould be a brave man, and of ſteady reſolution, and not liable to be carried 

away by the opinton or perſuaſion of other men. Such an Officer is an acquiſition to the 

W and ah he is a proper Officer in his ſtation, he is as valuable an Officer as 0 in the lh oe, 
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0 mention a few: p rticular neun ms weg by" way of þ ſearhaniliipy” hh - 
Thope may be of uſe. ' We were upon a wind on the larboard tack, 
bad the weather gage of the enemy, who had formed their ſquadron in 
A2 Line of Battle, they were a-head of us, off the larboard tack, and 

VVV . lying too with their main topfails' to the maſts, waiting for us; 

5 they conſiſted of eleven fail of the Line, viz. three of 74, VE of 64, 

ala andthree of 60 gun ſhips; The Engliſh Squadron confiſted of nine fail | 
J.. ĩ in our Line, viz. two of 66, two of 64 three of 60, and two of e guns. 
„ The French Squadron were greatly ſuperior ' in number of ſhips, men, 

8 and guns, we bore down upon them in the Line of Battle ahead, I was 

h leading or van ſhip, the French gave us a very fair Sony 
of forming our Line of Battle, had we formed it as expeditiouſly as 

we might” have done; we were running along the French Line under 

an eaſy fail, the enemy were fo honourable, that they did not offer to 

: fire at us. The two near ſhips i in our line ſhortened fail too ſoon,” and 

were dropped a-ſtern of the thips' next to them a conſiderable. diſtance, 

When they ſhould have kept as cloſe a line as poſſi ble, for the reaſons | 

that I ſhall give. Whilſt theſe ſhips in the rear of our 19 quadron were 

5 dropped ſo far a- tern, it was plain to every diſcerning eye, that they 

„„ would not get into the action, as it was at a” time 701 the day, We 

. e expected leſs wind, and a change of! . At this time the Admiral made 

5 the ſignal for the van to ane more fail, and to take our ſtation in the 

U.! ae of Battle, oppoſite the enemy, we being the van ſhip, ſet all our 

FE fails, as did the two ſhips a-ſtern of us, we tan along the French Line 

within a point blank ſhot of them; the enemy did not fite'a ſhot, and 

: brought too abreaſt of their van ſhip, at a proper diſtance, as did the two 

= . eaten of us, oppoſice to the 2d and 3d ſhip of their van, here 

%%% > 6 oy for ſome DON: the wende our ee coming 1 N an . 
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„A cloſe Line of Battle ſhould . ut all times, 1 ee whoa the | 
% ok 1 enemy is ſuperior i in point of force, (the reaions why) that the e may not or cannot 
| engage you with a greater number of 4 than your LF con of. 
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4 Gil; „ about this time the wi Mic more to the ROY RY ds. 
tbrew our two rear. ſhips that were fo far a- ſtern at all the diſtance 
Lo they were a; ſtern, they were to leeward, which prevented their getting 
into the Line of Battle; at this time the French Admiral made the 
fignal to begin the engagement, which wWwas immediately done. Tf 
At this time we had but three Engliſh ſhips oppoſite to three French 
ſmips in the van, a 64, 50 and 60. The French had five fail of ſhip's 
__acheadof their Admiral, | who was in the center of their Line, we} 
ſecond ſhip in their van was a 74 gun ſhip, which fell to the 50 gun's 
ſhip lot to, engage, which ſoon diſabled: her ſo much that ſhe. could 
only fight her lower deck guns, and muſt have been ſoon demoliſhed | 
bad we not backed a-ſtern, in order to take off the fire of the 74 gun 5 
from her, which we did, and ſoon after the 60 gun ſhip was as much 
. ſhattered as the 30 gun ſhip, and could only fight her lower deck guns. 
At the time the action began, our ſecond in cornmand was only abreaſt 
of the French Admiral, which he engaged and could get no farther, 
| and our Admiral was: obliged to en gage the ſhip a-ſtern of the French 
miral, ſo that there was but four ſhips of ours (oneofthema 50 gun ſhip) | 
to engage. ſix ſhips of the enemies, from the center to the rear, as our two 
rear-ſhips, which had dropped a-ſtern and to leeward, never got into the 
action, fo that the French had their whole ſquadron, eleven ſhips, well 
_ diſpoſed of in their Line of Battle, and the Engliſh brought but ſeven ſhipßs 
into action. Our line very irregular and disjoined, which greatly expoſed 
us to the: , and. was the 1 ok cauſe of © our. ON {OE wo 
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* This 485 an aſtoniſhing mancevre at child g of. 1 An as it broke our 1 and 

PORE ap it. This was an act. ſo inconſiſtent with true diſcipline and good policy, that I cannot 

account for it, but muſt ſay, the F rench Admiral embraced me occaſion, and put it out of our 

. We to join our Line of Battle again. 

J Here the French Admiral outmanovred us, by ee the Alon 8 he 

diſadvantage. our ſquadron lay under at this time: we had broke our line, disjoined it and 

| ſeparated it from the center, and our two rear fhips | were fallen to leeward, and could not get into 

the action. The enemy thought this a favourable opportunity to avail them ſelves of, as there 
foemed to. them 4 ſomething | in our , * induced tbem to No as they did 1 $0 
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ch as 1 did; tte ated laſted three hours, it was very Wei 
we loſt a great 1 of men, and our ſhips were very much ſhattered; 
at laſt the French made fail and went off before the wind, and looked as 
if they had not been in action, whilſt the diſtreſs of our ſquadron was 
but too viſible to be ſeen, partly owing to our two ſhips in the rear 
not getting into the action, they were two 60 gun ſhips, much . 
be ſaid for their miſconduct, but they got clear with impunity. 
| Before the action began, I ſaid, that it would be but right to give the 5 
: enemy as little advantage over us as poſſible, as they were greatly ſuperior 
to us in point of ſee. « I therefore adviſed that our ſquadron ſhould be 
brought up to action in a cloſe line, aud as the enemy outnumbered us 
by two ſhips, 1 propoſed that We in the van ſhip ſhould engage the 
ſecond ſhip in the enemies van, and each of our ſhips to engage the 
enemies ſhip oppoſitę to them from the van to the rear; by this way of 
acting in a cloſe line, their van and rear ſhip would have been kept out 
out of the action, and would have been no great advantage to the enemy, 
nor any material diſadvantage to us. I am fully perſwaded, if we had acted 
in this manner, we ſhould have ſucceded much better than we did, but my 
propoſels were not approved of, and things happened as I have related. 
As I have had occaſion to mention the words Line of Battle, I ſhall 
| here beg leave to ſay ſomething. about it; when I was at ſea, It is a 
thing I thought much about, and ſtadied; it being a thing of the 
greateſt conſequence to the good of the ſervice, and what every good 
Officer and Seaman ſhould know, and underſtand all the mancevres with 
reſpect to forming a Line of Battle, eſpecially when in fight of the 
enemy, that no time may be loſt in forming your fleet or ſquadron in 
proper order of Battle for engaging the enemy to advantage, yet I am ſorry 
to ſay, it is a thing not well known or rightly underſtood by many, as 1 
| have ſeen and e from which I found that there are many 
people who have not a right idea of the ſenſe and meaning of the word, 
and therefore cannot hive a proper idea of the meaning and intention of 
the action, in forming the Line of Battle a-head, a Line of Battle 
5 a-ſtern, 2 Line of Battle a- breaſt, or a Line of Battle to bear upon any 
| point 
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h compaſs, bee. Ke. But a as. this is 4 a ſubject foreign from 75 . 
5 hat 1 ave been writing upon, 13 muſt beg leave to offer Pte fer „ ũ 
. 1 remarks in this W xe though much might be laid upon J:!!! OE 
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a As 1 have had occaſion to mention ſomething more concerning a Line % ET, 
5 of Battle, and ſhips. coming. to action with the enemy, &c. I ſhall VVV 
here beg leave to fay ſomething more on that head, which is, the idea a on 
| ſeamen! have in general in clearing or preparing * ſhip for coming to e . 
- 4680 with the enemy is Aa very. miſtaken one, with reſpect to the 8 Lodo et i al 
boat, whether ſhe ſhould be in or out of the ſhip upon ſuch occaſions, ns oY 
and have always found it a. received opinion amongſt ſeamen in general, T 
„„ the Admiral to the Cook's Boy, that it Was diſadvantageous to the „ RA 
Te ſhip to come to action with the long · boat: in; ſhe is therefore hoiſted out. 
put into the water, and veered a- ſtern, by way of clearing a ſhip for 5 „ 
coming to action, &c. and I have known it happen when a 0 = „ 
Men of War have been in ſight of the enemy, and in chaſe of them, Ub 
aʒnd they expected ſoon, to come to an engagement, and the long boats + 
Fo have been in upon deck, and they thought they had not time to hoiſt V' 
them out, in that caſe I have known them order the long boats to be „„ 
be ſawed iu pieces and hove overboard, by way. of clearing the ſhip for 1 
4000, which i in my opinion was a raſh and inconſiderate act, and after „ 
all did not come to action with the enemy, ſo much for Old Rt ts 
ps Cuſtom, and for men being carried away by falſe or miſtaken ideas, 
becauſe it was early planted 3 in their minds, without making uſe of their Fob: 


* 


* 


own reaſon. and experience, to convince them of their error and folly i in ; „ „ 
this matter, which in my opinion 1s, contrary to reaſon and common 1 4 
. ſenſe, and when we conſider it, in the various points of view. JJV ( 

we might look at it through reaſon $ glaſs, I really think 7e ſhould be 5 C 
aſhamed of ourſelves in e n an action. „ 5 1 
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fail; * about this time the wind hauled more to the weſtward, i 
threw our two rear (hips that were ſo far a- ſtern at all the diſtance 
they were a- ſtern, they were to leeward, which prevented their getting 
into the Line of Battle; at this time the French Admiral made the 
ſignal to begin the engagement, which was immediately done. f 


At this time we had but three Engliſh ſhips oppoſite to three French 
1 in the van, a 64, 50 and 60. The French had five fail of ſhip's 
a-head of their Admiral, who was in the center of their Line, the 
ſecond ſhip in their van was a 74 gun ſhip, which fell to the 5o gun's 


ſhip lot to; engage, which ſoon diſabled her ſo much that ſhe PREY, 


only fight ber. mer: deck guns, and muſt have been ſoon demoliſhed 


had we not backed a- ſteru, in order to take off the fire of the 74 gun ſhip 


from her, which we did, and ſoon after the 60 gun ſhip was as much 
ſhattered as the 50-gun ſhip, and could only fight her lower deck guns. 
At the time the action began, our ſecond in command was only abreaſt 


of the French Admiral, which he engaged and could get no farther, 


and our Admiral was obliged to engage the ſhip a-ſtern of the French 
Admiral, ſo that there was but four ſhips of ours (one of thema 50 gun ſhip) 
to engage fix ſhips of the enemies, from the center to the rear, as our two 
rear-ſhips, which had dropped a-ſtern and to leeward, never got into the 
action, ſo that the French had their whole ſquadron, eleven ſhips, well 


diſpoſed of in their Line of Battle, and the Englith brought but ſeven ſhips 
: into action. Our line very irregular and ed, which oreatly expoſed 


us to the enemy, and was the principal cauſe of our ſhips ſuffering ſo 
Kitielr 


ü 0 — 


— 
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* This was an aſtoniſhing mancevre at this juncture of time, as it broke our line and 


ſeparated it. This was an act ſo inconfiſtent with true diſciplize and good policy, that I cannot 
account for it, but muſt ſay, the French Admiral embraced the occalion, and put it out of our 


power to join our Line of Battle again. 

+ Here the French Adwmirat outmancevred us, by beginning he "Aon under the 
difadvantage our ſquadron lay under at this time : we had broke our line, disjoined it and 
ſeparated it from the center, and our two rear ſhips were fallen to leeward, and could not get into 
the action. The enemy thought this a favourable opportunity to avail themſelves of, as there. 
ſeemed to them a ſomething a our actions, which induced them to act as they did 
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much as they did; che action laſted e hours, it was very rere, 


we loſt a great number of men, and our ſhips were very much ſhattered; 
at laſt the ＋ rench made ſail and went off before the wind, and looked as 


9 they had not been in action, whilſt the diſtreſs of our ſquadron was 
but too vifible to be ſeen, partly owing to our two ſhips in the rear 
not getting into the action, they were two 60 gun ſhips, much 1 


be ſaid for their miſconduct, but they got clear with impunity. 
| Before the action began, I ſaid, that it would be but right to give the TR 


enemy as little advantage over us as poſſible, as they were greatly ſuperior 


to us in point of foros. « J therefore adviſed that our ſquadron ſhould be 


brought up to action in a cloſe line, and as the enemy outnumbered us 


by two ſhips, I propoſed that we in the van ſhip ſhould engage the 
ſecond ſhip in the enemies van, and each of our ſhips to engage the 
enemies ſhip oppoſite to them from the van to the xear ; by this way of 
acting in a cloſe line, their van and rear ſhip would have been kept out 
out of the action, and would haye been no great advantage to the enemy, 
nor any material diſadvantage to us. I am fully perſwaded, if we had acted 
in this manner, we ſhould have ſucceded much better than we did, but my 
propoſels were not approved of, and things happened as I have related. 
As I have had occaſion to mention the words Line of Battle, I ſhall 
here beg leave to ſay ſomething about it; when I was at ſea, It is a 


thing I thought much about, and ſtudied, it being a thing of the 


greateſt conſequence to the good of the ſervice, and what every good 
Officer and Seaman ſhould know, and underſtand all the mancevres with 
reſpe& to forming a Line of Battle, eſpecially when in fight of the 
enemy, that no time may be loſt in forming your. fleet or l in 
proper order of Battle for engaging the enemy to advantage, yet I am ſorry 
to ſay, it is a thing not well known or rightly underſtood by many, as I 
have ſeen and > N from which I found that there are many 
people who have not a right idea of the ſenſe and meaning of the word, 
and therefore cannot hive a proper idea of the meaning 7 intention of 
the action, in forming the Line of Battle a-head, a Line of Battle 
a-{tern, a Line of Battle a-breaſt, or a Line of Battle to bear upon any 
point 
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point of the compaſs Ko. Kc. But as this is a ſubject foreign Skis 
what I have been writing upon, I muſt beg leave to offer Grim few 
curſory remarks in this place, though much might be laid 2985 it, 
Ae en to e | 


Refecions 0 on 4 Len Boat. Ss 55 in or out of « a 957 þ when Je if OX epected 
to come to Action with the Enemy. 


As I Kate hat occaſion to mention ſomething more concerning a Line- 
of Battle, and ſhips. coming to action with the enemy, &c. I ſhall 
here beg leave to fay . more on that head, which is, the idea that 
ſeamen have in general in Gearing or preparing a ſhip for coming to 
action with the enemy is a very cflaken one, with reſpect to the FM 
boat, whether ſhe ſhould be in or out of the ſhip upon ſuch end 
and have always found it a received opinion amongſt ſeamen in general, 
from the Admiral to the Cook's Boy, that it was Sladvantzgeous to the 
ſhip to come to action with the long-boat in; ſhe is therefore hoiſted out, 
put into the water, and veered a-ſtern, by way of clearing a ſhip for 
coming to action, &c. and I have known it happen when a n of 
Men of War have been in ſight of the enemy, and in chaſe of them, 
and they expected ſoon to come to an engagement, and the long boats 
have been in upon deck, and they chought * had not time to hoiſt 
them out, in that caſe I have known im order the long boats to be 
be ſawed in pieces and hove overboard, by way of daring the ſhip for 
action, which in my opinion was a raſh and inconſiderate act, and after 
all did not come to action with the enemy, ſo much for Old Dame 
Cuſbom, and for men being carried away by falſe or miſtaken ideas, 
becauſe it was early planted in their minds, Without making uſe of their 
own reaſon and experience, to convince them of their error 2. folly in 
this matter, which in my opinion 18 contrary to reaſon and common 
ſenſe, and when we conſider it, in the various points of view in which 
we might look at it through reaſon's glaſs, I really think we ſhould be 
a of ourſelves in committing ſuch an action. | 

| Rr In 
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In the action I have before mentioned, which was a very ſevere one, 
we got our longboat out and veered her a- ſtern according to cuſtom, but 
quite contrary to my opinion and idea of things, but becauſe others did 
it, ſo muſt we; in the courſe of the action the ſpare topmaſts, yards, 
fiſhes, - &c. which compoſed the booms, and on which the barge was 
| ſtowed, and the ſkids that the other boats were ſtowed upon, were 
laſhed to the booms, which in courſe. of the action were much wounded 
and cut to pieces with ſhot, in ſomuch that we were in fear that they 
= would fall down upon the main deck, boats and all, which would have 
= | beena terrible thing to have happened! in time of action, as they would 
8 have fallen to ew d, being the ſide we were engaged, which would 
have prevented our fighting every one of the guns on the main deck, 
which might have been productive of much evil, and was prevented by 
our Worin the booms up in ſeveral places, to prevent their falling down 
upon deck ; at this juncture I ſincerely wiſhed the longboat had been 
in upon deck, in her place, if ſhe had, we ſhould not Fave been afraid 
of the booms falling upon deck, for the would have kept them from 
falling, which would have anſwered « one good end of her being 1 in upon 
deck, wg 3 
„ 18 "And I cannot ſee any reaſonable: obje&tion that can be made acalgſt 
the longboats being in upon deck in time of action. I think much! more 
might be faid for it than againſt it, but, fays a fine fellow, Mr. V, 72 
Hes who is thought to have more gaity than courage, and more 
finery than ſenſe, if a ſhot ſhould ſtrike the longboat when ſhe is.in upon 
deck, the ſpinters from her would kill or wound all the men that are 
quartered at the guns in the waiſt, therefore it would be dangerous to 
have the longboat in, in time of action, to which 1 pray leave to anſwer, | 
I will ſuppl your ſhip in action with the enemy, and they are on 
your ſtarboard fide, and you are fighting your ſtarboard guns as we 
were, will not all your people be on the ſtarboard fide of the ſhip at 
their quarters, a ſhot muſt come through the ſhip's ſide before it can 
ſtrike the longboat, which is on the midſhips of the main deck; when 
a ſhot ſtrikes her, the 0 will go over the larboard fide of the 
deck, 
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deck; where there i is no men, therefore the men at the guns cannot be 
hurt by the ſplinters from the longboat, and as there is Pied of room 
to fight the guns with the longboat in her place, and as I have given 
good reaſons that it is better to have the longboat in than out if the 
ſhip, I hope that ſeamen will fee the propriety of what I have faid. 

1 know there are a ſort of light-minded men who will cavil at every 
thing that is ſaid or done, who have ſtarted a ſuppoſition, that when the 
long boat is in in time of action, and any of the guns on the main deck are 
diſmounted, and you want to bring a gun Kön the other ſide to ſupply 
the place of the diſmounted gun, the long boat is in the way of getting the 
gun over; to which T anſwer, 1 it is not 15, for there! 18 plenty of room to 

bites the guns from the other ſide abaft the mainmaſt, and before the 
long boat” s bow, with oreat eaſe and conveniency, therefore that part of 
the argument is done away, and the reaſon I have before given, 
will I hoje prove the propriety of having the long boat in, in the time of 
an engagement with an enemy. | 5 

Again, I muſt here beg leave to mention a clvetitantnce that is ill 
recent in my memory, though it is an affair that happened many years 
ago, in a former War Weh 1. ſerved in. I was in a large fleet conſiſting 
of 16 fail of the Line, with a number of Frigates and a args Convoy of 
Tranſports, with a great number of Land Fe orces in Went with other 
Merchant Ships. We were bound abroad on foreign ſervice; the 

Admiral had been informed that a ſuperior fleet of the enemy was intended 

to intercept our fleet in the Chops of the Channel, or before we had got 
far from home, and therefore the Admiral was adviſed to be upon Fs 

guard, and to expect ſuch an event to happen. In conſequence of this 
n N when we failed out of port, the Admiral gave it out in orders, 
that the Line of Battle ſhips ſhould hold thanklic) in readineſs for 
coming to action on the ſhorteſt notice, and that the long boats ſhould 
not be got in, but be hoiſted up along fide, that the ſhips Wäg be ready 
for coming to action with the enemy en that event aka; happen ; . 
of courſe the whole fleet did as the Admiral had directed. I was then in 
a very capital ſhip, and was much ſurpriſed at the Admirals orders, as he 
was an old Officer and an experienced Seaman, and ſhould have ſuppoſed 
| Rr 2 that 
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that he had weighed the orders FR bad given in . own m ind, and the 
impropriety of them, which I ſhall fay more o f hereafter. | V 


1 


After we failed out of port, we met with very rou 00 5 thr | 


ſeveral days, and for 10 or 12 days after the long boats hung up alongſide, 
during which time I expected. we ſhould. haye loſt our long boat or our 
maſts, for when the long boat was on the lee ſide, ſhe was a. _— 
additional ſtrain, on the lower. maſts, and an additional ſtrain to the ſhip' 

fide, ſo that it was ſeveral times in contemplation whether it would nach h 


be beſt to cut the long boat away, but I argued, ours Was as capacious a ſhip 


as any in the fleet, it therefore was: as capable of keeping our long boat 
as any ſhip in the fleet, and at length, not meeting with the enemies fleet, 


the Admiral ordered the long boats to be hoiſted in upon deck. 
In our paſſage we fell in with the enemies fleet, as far to the "aa 


as the Weſtern Iflands ; we ſaw them in the morning to the weſtward of 
us, we had a ſtrong eaſterly wind, the Admiral made the ſignal for a 


general chace, we che them for the greateſt part of the day, but we 


found the enemy had the heels of us, therefore declined the purſuit, 


though we kneu⸗ they were bound to the place we were ordered to | 


ps So much for the enemies ſhips filing: much better than we did. 


I will ſuppoſe a Squadron of Men of War in the ſame Predicament 


that we were, as I have juſt before mentioned, and bound abroad, and 
their longboats are hoiſted up along ſide, under the falſe idea of keeping 
the ſhip clear for action, which in my opinion is highly ridiculous; ; I will 


ſuppoſe the enemies. fleet, to be in fight early in the morning, and there 


is a proſpect of the two flects coming to action, the 5 is hoiſted 
up along-ſide, as I have before ee it will then be judged proper 


to lower her down into the water, and veer her a-ſtern of the ſhip, andthe 
ſhip to tow her, by way of preparing the ſhip for action, and the guns in 


the waiſt, which were in the way of the longboat, were obliged to be houſed 
fore and aft, on account of the longboat's being hoifted up along fide, muſt 


now be got in their proper places, and all things are ready. for an 
engagement with the enemy. 

I 011 ſuppoſe the enemy endeavours to ei the fight, they: make 
{aul and ſeem not inclined to come to action, let us ſee what will 


\ 
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be the conſequence : ? the Admiral makes the ſignal for a general chace, 
the longboat is towing a-ſtern, which is a great . to the 
ſhip's failing, and of courſe it will be ſaid it weil prevent the ſhip from 
coming up with the enemy, let us ſee what will be the. concluſion, it 
will be. to cut the longboat adrift, that the ſhip may come up with the 
enemy; away goes the longboat, the 1s cut adrift and blk... 

I will again ſuppoſe the enemy is in ſight in the morning, as before 
mentioned, and the two fleets come to A, or the 5e 18 
declined from political or other motives, as the Commander in Chief may 
may think proper, and the ſignal is made to make ſail from the enemy, 
and the longboat is towing a- ſtern, as before mentioned, which is a great 
impediment to the ſhip's failing, and the enemy are purſuing, let us ſee 
what will be the Cann, as at ſuch times a. panic more or leſs 
prevails, it will be to cut the longboat adrift that the ſhip may eſcape | 
from the enemy; away 2 the longboat, ſhe is cut adrift and 
totally loſt. 

At ſuch times as theſe, when the longboat is got out of the ſhip | 
and put into the water, ſhe is an impediment to the ſhip's failing, 
whether ſhe is purſuing or running from the enemy, and if the ſquadron 
is bound abroad on foreign Tie it ſhould be conſidered, that the loſs 
of the longboat will be very materially felt, and will very much retard the 
equipment of the ſhips when they arrive at their place of deſtination 
abroad, in their wooding, watering, getting their ſtores aboard, 
in landing or re-embarking men, &c. &. This ſhould induce 
every man of common ſenſe 294 reaſon to take great care of the lougboat; 
and from what has been ſaid, I think it will convince every thinking | 
man, that the longboat, when hoiſted in upon deck and properly foes, 
is not in the way, nor is the leaſt impediment of the ſhip's coming to 
action with the enemy, much lets, when ſhe 1s in than out. So 
much for Dame Cuſtom, and men's not making proper uſe of their 
underſtanding. _ | 

I muſt 1 beg leave to mention one ne more, of longboats 
being in or out of ſhips, when coming to action with the enemy, which | 
1 hope will convince the reader, that what I have ſaid is a circumſtance 

| | that 
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that amounts to a real fact, and needs no further explanation, The 
thing Lam about to relate is as Torows, Viz, 2&0 2 


It is not quite a century ago, when this nation, under the appravienitbrs 


of an approaching war with their enemies, fitted out a very capital fleet, 
and ſent twenty odd fail of the Line to ſea, with a number of Frigates, 
under the command of four Admirals, well equipped and manned, and 
were ſuppoſed to be as good a Fleet of Men of Wat, as were ever fitted 


out in this or any other country, according to their numbers. They 


ſalled (the nation big with hope of their anſwering the end propoſed) 


that ſhould they meet the enemy's fleet, they would ſtrike a, deciſive 
blow, and I think their ideas were not ill founded; but alas! how 
they were diſappointed in their expectation, will hereafter be ſhewn. 

This fleet got to ſea, and were not long got into their ſtation, which 
was not quite ooo leagues to the weſtward of the Chops of the Channel, 


they fell in with the enemies fleet, nearly in number and point of fore 
to themſelves, the Engliſh were rather ſuperior, they deſcried ſoon after 


mid-day the enemy's fleet, at the time of the year when the days were 


at the greateſt length; the Engliſh fleet had the weather gage, and 


were ſtanding to the northiwaid; with the wind weſterly on the larboard 
tack ; the enemies fleet were ſtanding to the ſouthward, and were on 


the ſtarboard tack, and were to leeward when' firſt ſeen, they were not 


in order of battle, but as they failed along they formed their Line of 


Battle, expecting our fleet would have given them battle, as the weather 


was moderate and fair, the ſea ſmooth, 2nd all things favourable for ſuch 


a proceeding, but alas! this was overlooked, Though there were hours 


enough remaining in the day to have brought the enemy's fleet to 


action, and to have made the engagement deciſive before the cloſe of the 
evening, but this did not ſtrike the idea of our commanding Admiral, 
though he had the weather gage of the enemy, and had it in his power 
to do as he pleaſed ; he continued to ſtand to the northward, without 


taking any notice of the enemies fleet, and ſuffered them to paſs him to 
ive. not more than three or four miles diſtance, without forming 


Bis thips 1 iu any order of battle, Lag! at ſo early an hour as between 2 2nd 


E 0 clock, 


( 9 


3 o'clock in the afternoon, ) till dark, and then laid too with his whole 
fleet all night, with their heads to the northward, when the enemy's 
fleet had paſſed him to leeward, and were ſtanding to the ſouthward. 
This was ge an aſtoniſhing mancevre to every Seaman of ſenſe, 
or had any e of his profeſſion ; ; but fort was, is a truth 
beyond contradiction. * 


The Engliſh Fleet continued to lie too till daplight" in the morning, at 
which time they ſaw the enemy's fleet three or four leagues to windward 


of them, at which circumſtance the Engliſh Admiral was greatly 
ſurprized, and ſeemed much alarmed, he nas the ſignal for the whole 
flect to chaſe to windward to come up with the enemy, which he had 
ſuffered to paſs him the evening before unnoticed, by this time it began 
to be freſh gales and ſqually weather, the fleet continued to chaſe for 
three days with a preſs of ſail, ſeveral ſhips ſprung their maſts, carried 
away their yards, ſplit their Is &c. &c. At length, by chance a ſudden 
change of wind, occaſioned by a ſquall, enabled our fleet to lie up for the 
enemies fleet, who neither ſeemed to ſeek nor ſhun them. This ſudden 
change of wind brought the two fleets near each other, the French 
ſtanding to the ſouthward, on the ſtarboard tack, and the Engliſh 
ſtanding on the larboard tack, to the northward ; this event brought the 
two fleets near to each other, f the French having the weather gage, and 


were 


+ A Seaman remarks, when the French fleet were ſo much advanced as to be upon the Engliſh 
Admiral's lee beam, he ſhould have wore his fleet, and have kept to windward of them, and 
if he did not think proper to engage them that. afternoon, he might have till kept to wind- 
ward of them, at a proper diſtance, and ftood the fame way, and when night was coming on, 
to have ordered His Frigates to oP. between him and the enemy's fleet, to have made fignals to 
him of the. motion of the enemy's fleet, whether they. made or ſhortened ſail, or tacked or 
wore, &c. and to have kept as near them as poſſible, in readineſs to bring them to action in the 
morning. This has ever been the actions of brave and judicious Admirals, but was not 
the caſe here, 5 

+ Here the Engliſh ſhips got out their 3 and put them i into the water, and put into. 
them, as it was ſaid, a great quantity of ſtores, ſuch as cordage, blocks, canvas, and even colours, 
by way of clearing the ſhip for action, and then veered the longboat a-ſtern of the ſhip, with 


all theſe ſtores in her ; the longboatsdeing a- ſte rn of the ſhips, and thought to bea gr eat impediment 
to. 
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were canal in the Line of Battle, the Evglith e came up i in very. ibreghlar 


order promiſcuouſly, as they had been chacing, of courſe the beſt failors 
were firſt, and reached near enough to the centre of the enemies line to 
leeward, to receive the fire of the enemy, which they returned as they 


paſſed them, until the whole of the Engliſh fleet bad e the 8 and 


the rear of the enemies fleet. „ 
Nor ATION. This {kirmiſh, which was ets alias an en -ngage- 
ment, ended as ſoon as the laſt of the” Englith thips had N the rear of 
the enemies line. 1 
It ſo happened, that an Aae with che van diviſion of the En gun fleet, 
had ſtretched on to lee ward of the enemies fleet, and coming within gun ſhot 


of them, gave them his fire as he paſſed them; he ſivodion, and when at a 
proper diſtance, tacked, and got to windward of the enemy, his diviſion 


being in the Line of Battle and i in proper order for an engagement, had 


a ſtretched as far a-head as to be a-breaſt of the enemies van diviſion, and 
waited only for the ſignal for him to engage the enemy, the other two 


diviſions of the Engliſh fleet having paſſed the rear of the enemies fleet, 
they tacked and alſo gained the wind of the enemy. Thus the Engliſh 


fleet had once more the weather gage, after three days purſuit, with 


much trouble and fatigue, let us ſee the uſe they made of this advantage. = 
One diviſion of the Engliſh fleet had gained the wind of the enemy, 


and were lying a · breaſt of their van, the res of the Engliſh fleet had alſo 
gained the wind of the enemy, and were preparing to form the Line of 


Battle for engaging the enemy, who were formed in a cloſe line to leeward 


of them, with ſeveral of their ſhips much diſabled, which was viſible to 


be ſeen ; ſome of them had their lower yards down on their gunwale, but 
notwithſtanding they were in a regular cloſe Line of Battle, the com- 


. manding Englih Admir al was a-breaſt of with enemies centre, with the 


e 
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to the ſhips ſailing, were therefore cut away, and the boats and ſteres entirely loſt, and ſeveral 
ſhips loſt other boats beſides their longboats, which muſt ever be the caſe when boats are hoiſted 
out at ſuch times as theſe, which fully confirms what I have before mentiond, reſpecting 
longboats being out in time of action; I muſt obſerve, the enemy do not pr actiſe this method 


under ſuch circumſtances. 
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6050 of his iviken, he ihe Engliſh Ade C14 was a-ſtern of bim, but . 
wWindward of him on his weather quarter; this Admiral's ſ ſhip had been 
diſabled in het maſts, as had ſome other ſhips of his diviſion, and, were 

_ repairing the damage they had ſuſtained in the ſkirmiſh; ſignals were made, 
and meſſages were ſent to him by the commanding Admiral to bear down 
= with his diviſion and form the line, and then the commanding Admiral 
ſaid he would begin the engagement with the enemy; the two fleets lay 
me time Woleng at each other, it being a moſt glorious day for 
5 performing the buſineſs they had to do, but much time was loſt; at length 
the commanding Admiral made the ſignal to bear down and en gage the 
enemy, which gave a general joy throughout the fleet; the van diviſion 
_. promptly obeyed the ſignal, and was bearing down, but the ſignal was no 
ſooner hoiſted, than it was hauled down again, at which every body was 
aſtoniſhed; the reaſon the commanding Admiral gave was, that the rear 
diviſion did not bear down, though there were good ſeamen who thought 
there were ſhips enough without the rear diviſion to engage the enemy; here 
they hy the retainer of the day and all My in e, chat che e 
would fight it out handſomely next morning. 

In the evening the rear diviſion joined the reſt ”; the Aivs. and dere 
chey lay anxiouſly: waiting for the morning, but behold rhe conſequence 
of the break of day, ſhocking to relate, the enemies fleet were gone 
without waiting to fight it out e in the mornin 1g; as was before 
fad, 9 
And ſo cngouly: had they ſtole away, that they ad! not ed the 
dilabled ſhips of their intention, or may be, they had judged it proper to 
leave their diſabled ſhips to amuſe the Engliſh to look at, whilſt the reſt 
of their fleet made their eſcape; be that as it may, their diſabled ſhips were 
there, and their fleet was gone. Their diſabled ſhips at break of day ſeeing 
themſelves deſerted by their fleet, began to make what fail they could, and 

EL endeavoured 
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I muſt here obſerve, the Admiral did not ſend his Frigates to lie between him and the enemy 
in the night to obſerve their motions, and to apprize him by ſignals of their movements, that he 


might watch their motions, and prevent their eſcape in the night without his knowledge ; ; This | 
is a thing always done by judicious Officers, but was not done then, f 
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8 e to get away, by bearing away lah beter a wind, 5 


they being but a ſmall diſtance from the Engliſh fleet, and to lee- 


Ward, ſeveral ſhips were ordered to ehace them, and would ſoon 


5 have come up with them, had they continued the chace, but the 
Admiral thought it proper to call them in, for reaſons beſt known 19 


3 [4 © Oh 


1 e and n diſable ſhipsx were & ſuffered to go 0 off unmoleſted, [Hlowveer, 
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1 which Were, that be W it Tua + to let our « ſhips chace the enemy 


upon a lee ſhore, as the wind then was, though the ſhore! was near 0 


leagues diſtance. This affair made a great ſtir in this country, and Was 


the cauſe of much debate and contention, and was decided by trials in 
certain courts, where buſineſs of this nature is uſually determined on, in 
which party rage bore a great {wa 7, and. things. were decided, ſimilar to 


trials of this Lind, that we have heard of ſome years ago, in which thoſe 
that do the leaſt come the beſt off, and thoſe Who fight beſt, were the 


moſt blamed, however, there were thoſe that received. public thanks, and 
illuminations Were made upon the occaſion, but there were many Who 
thought thoſe honours were not merited by the perſon they were meant 


to honour, and ſome thought another ſort of a reward would have been 


more ſuitable to the perſon on this occaſion, there were others who thought, 
and with ſome propriety, that had our fleet acted that day, as it might 


and ought to have done, that it would have. been a glorious day for — 
country, and would have prevented a ruinous and deſtructive war, it 
would have ſaved the loſs of our national territories, and many millions of 


money, as well as the loſs of many thouſands of our countrymen, and 
would have been productive of every good to this nation; but as it 
happened, it was the cauſe of every evil, though there is no great ſtroke 


of ſeamanſhip in what I have NISC, but a 0 man n ſee Where 


ſeamaiiſhip 1 is wanting. 


22 he Concluſion on. 
"os I: am W to 9 this Work, nn We ku will by Gard of : 


; ui to ſeamen in general, IT muſt beg leave to offer a few hints and 


conſiderations to their ſerious attention, with reſpe&t to the. goodneſs of 
a; 7 Providence, 


| Providerice; the ce we 


4 315 


he Gala have upon it, and the truſt we! ſhould 
have im it as ſeamen; though all mankind are under the influence and 


direction of Providence, yet from the ſſtuation ſeamen are placed in, no 
man ſeems more immediately under the power and direction of Providence 


than they. This conſideration alotic ſhould make them good and wile. 
Lam entirely W the opinion of the Ancients, in their erent perſvaſic on, 


that the G 


7 , Fs 
affiſt and preſide over Human affairs, and particularly over 


the ſolemn en augege ente or promiſes made in their Hame, and that 
Providence often ſits imperceptibly 1 in the councils of men. 


which is for ever aſſembled, though inviſible to Mortal eyes, yet governs 
and directs them, as ſeemeth good. unto it, to bring about the wiſe Neeres 
of the Divine Being, and I am fully convinced that nothing can happen 
but by the divine appointment or permiſſi ion, and that it is man's greateſt 


This tribunal, 


intereſt to know his ſupreme will, in order to conform his n to it. 


This religious principle of dependance on, and veneration of the 
is natural to man, it is for ever imprinted deep in his 
heart, he is rind of it by the inward ſenſe of his extreme indigence, 
and by all the objects which ſurround him: and it may be affir med, that 
this perpetual recourſe to the Deity, is one of the principal foundations of 
Religion, and the Arongeſt band by which man is united to his 


. Supreme Bang, 


Creator. 


It has been found by Philoſophers, and 70 wilelt of men, that the 
greateſt exertion of human means, are frequently found ineffectual to 
accompliſh the end propoſed, and can we too earneſtly implore the aſſiſ- 


| tance of the Deity, who alone can crown them with ſuccels : ? 


Thoſe who are ſo happy as to know the true God, and were choſen to 
be his peculiar people, never failed to addreſs him in all their wants and 
doubts, in order to obtain his ſuecour and manifeſtation of his will, he 


accordingly was ſo gracious to reveal himſelf to them, and to 4 


_ them and to protect them, by miracles: of the moſt aſtoniſhing kind. 


The principles which the Fathers of the Church. eſtabliſhed, on this 
head, in | declaring that, without true. piety, that, Thy. without ſincere 


** 
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The Ancients believed in a plurality of 909, though 1 believe bur. in one. 
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vorher a God, 5 can Rs no true virtue, N bat no virtue can FAY 
ſuch, whoſe object is worldly, glory, a truth, ſays the 3 
ee DR: by wos ans were inlpirod ng zeal and al d 
* Where is thi man' aß 1 e he ah” ane cinergenicies | 
_ throws himſelf into the arms of his great Maker, conforms his will to his, 
and by the ſweets of the agreeable compoſure he enjoys, looks with 
- indifference on the frowns of fortune, and is never found as other filly 
mortals; by vain murmurings, or unjuſt complaints, to call in queſtion the 
unſearchable deſigns of Providence, which leads me to repeat che following 
1 Jing, 8 1 e to bas int from: what 1 bare before. - 


„ Him FRO, Het "he nor — hs PEE 3 | e „„ 
„„ Whoſe views extend beyond this mortal 3 | 1. 5 8 2 
Buy age, when ſummon'd to refign his breath, | 
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Calm and ſerene he ſees approaching death, 5 e 5 k 4 | 
As che ſafe port, the, peaceful filent ſhore, by 
Where he may reſt life's tedious Yorage 0 der. „„ : 


He, and he only is of Death afraid, 

Whom bis own conſcience: has a cowird: dls; 3 
SN Whilſt he, whoſe virtue's radiant courſe has rug, 
Deſcends like a ſerenely ſetting fun, _ -— VVV 
lis thoughts triumphant, Heaven alone ys. Lo ]V＋ò(lk 

And Zope anticipates his future 1 0 8 5 


O 


Can we then be ſo blind, as not to diſcover. an in 1 and 
defign i in the exquiſi ite and moſt ſtupendous. contrivance of the Univerſe, 
can we be fo ſtupid, as not to feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip 
and adoration, upon the contemplation. of that Intelligent Being, ſo 
infinitely good and wiſGQ. | 

The moſt perfect happineſs, ſurely muſt he From the ee 
of the moſt perfect object, but what more perfect than beauty and 
virtue, and where is beauty to be found equal to that of the Univerſe, or 
virtue which can be compared to the benevolence and juſtice of the 
Deity. If aught can diminiſh the pleaſure of this contemplation, it 
muſt be either the narrowneſs of our faculties, which conceal from us. 


the greateſt part of their beauties and perfections, or the ſhortneſs of 


of our lives, which allows not time ſufficient to inſtruct us in them. 
But it is our comfort, that if we employ worthily the faculties, here 
aſſigned: us, they will be enlarged in another ſtate of exiſtance, fo as 
to render us more ſuitable worſhippers of our Maker, and that the taſk 
which can never be finiſhed in time, will be the buſineſs of an Eternity. 
Before I conclude, I muſt beg leave to propoſe ſome further con- 
| fiderations to the ſerious attention of ſeamen in general, and as [ 
am a ſeaman myſelf, and have ſeen a great deal of de in the 59 years 
I have been at ſea, and have had many a hairs breadth eſcape from the 
moſt imminent danger, through the goodneſs and mercy of God's 
| Providence, at different periods of my life, whilſt i in ſervice at ſea, and 
when I conſider the great number of ſhips and men's lives I have 
known to be loſt, during the time I ſerved at ſea; this conſideration 


ſtrikes me very forcibly, 300 fills my heart with gratitude, love and 


thanks to God, for his preſervation of me during my long ſervice at ſea, 
and that I never was ſhipwrecked in the courſe of my long ſervice, 
though often in great danger. | 
1 therefore could wiſh to nals upon the minds of my brother ſeamen, - 
a deep conviction of this great truth, that our own utmoſt ſkill, caution, 
vigilance and dexterity, are alltogether inſufficient of themſelves: to 
command ſucceſs in our proceedings, or preſerve us from the many 
_ dangers and difficulties we are expoſed to, without God's all powerful 
protection and aſſiſtance. He whom winds and ſeas obey, is the 
Almighty Author of Nature alone, who formed the Univerſe, and is 
preſent to all the parts of it, urging or reſtraining the elements, 
promoting or obſtructing the deſigns of men, according to the all wiſe 
and beneficent purpoſes of his government upon en our ſucceſs, 
happineſs and. preſervation entirely depend. | 
How diligently then ſhould we ſtudy and endeavour, by the uſefulneſs 

ao piety of our lives, to recommend ourſelves to his favour and protection, 
and religiouſly implore his direction and aſſiſtance in all our undertakings, 
knowing him to be only our ſure guide, our r only « certain _ and comfort 

in the day of trouble. 5 
ad 


OT, we: mah os ERIE ured hit 4 it is Wa en alone, andthe 5 
5 5 e e of having endeavoured to regulate our lives according to his 7 
divine will, that can afford rational happineſs 3 in the moſt proſperous 
circumſtances of this life, or inſpire us with true courage in the danger 
and difficulties that we may Happen. to be e 85 or FER entan ngled wy 
in our paflage through this hfe. 30 
The virtuous and religious man, confiding in kd God, will wha his 
duty calls, face death itſelf undiſmayed, having nothing to fear, but much 
to hope from it; whilſt the impious and wicked man, upon the firſt 
appearance of danger, is often ſtruck with ſuch a panic, as incapacitates 
him from acting for his own ſafety, or that of e which 8 
unfortunately depend upon his courage and conduct. | 

J 2. would be needield to ſay more upon this ſubjea, or to enumerate in 
Ges cC0onfirmation to this truth, the examples with which Hiſtory, both 
3 Ancient and Modern abound, and almoſt every one's own experience 
- | will abundantly ſupply them; indeed in the ſeafaring line of life they 
A occur but too frequently, and afford us convincing evidonitet of the truth 
of what has been ſaid, and alſo thoſe texts of Veripeute which moſt 

| pathetically ſay, There is no peace to the wicked, who are like the 

troubled fea which cannot reſt, that they flee when no man purſueth, 

whilſt the righteous and virtuous man is as bold as a lion, and bas peace and 

tranquility i in His own conſcien de. EY 

8 Nor. I muſt here beg leave to mention Cad a that 1 hive 
F known in the courſe of my ſervice, which hurts me to mention, as their 

- | ofa bad man. actions do not intitle them to be numbered amongſt men, and much leſs 
amongſt Chriſtians, though they were in high Matten in the ſeafaring 
line of life, who ſeemed to hate and deſpiſe men and things that had any 
tendency to religion, morality, or goodneſs; who, when Wings happened 
to croſs their wiſhes, inclination, or their expectations when at ſea, and 
the winds and weather were againſt them, they have been fo perverſely 
impious as to curſe the winds, the clouds, and the ſea, becauſe they ran 
ſo high, and to damn the ſhip for having ſo much motion. In this fit of 
rage and high diſpleaſure with the elements, and I might ſay with 


Providence, 
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| Province: but I do not think their mind ever reached ſo high, I mould 
ſuppoſe never to reach higher than the poop deck, which was over their 
head; if at this time an Officer happened to ſpeak to this high minded 


hero, who held all the elements and the world in contempt, he was ſhire 


to get a rude unpleaſant and uncivil reply. Let us trace this tyrannical 


hero, this impious ſelf-ſufficient Commander, a little further, bring him 


Into immediate danger, ſee him then ! his heart fails him, and all his 
| boaſted courage is fled, he cries like a child, and begs his Officers to take 
1 Command of the ſhip, and becomes a pus nmous animal. The ſame 
thing J have known to happen in action with the enemy, with theſe 
heroic ſort of men, who for the time of action were nobody, but the 
moment the action was over, reſumed their tyrannical conduct as before, 
and again became the hero the moment the danger was over. What a 

pity it is that ſuch a ſort of men ſhould have the command of a number 
of brave and good men, who would do much better without ſuch a 
Commander, and would perform wonders under the command of a brave 
and judicious. Officer. 

It is not neceſſary that I ſhould calle here all the ſalts of ſuch a man 
as I have deſcribed into one point of view; they are evidently groſs and 
cannot eſcape the leaſt diſcerning eye. We ſee in him the effects of a 
blind eſteem for himſelf, and ſenſeleſs preſumption which is diffident of 
nothing, which would believe it a diſgrace either to aſk or follow council, 
which always flatters itſelf with good ſucceſs, without having taken any 
meaſure to make it ſure, and which ſees no danger until it is impoſſible to 

avoid it. | 


He ſhews in all the actions we are ſpeaking. of, all the qualities of a Tye charager 
great Captain, vigilence, activity, foreſight, profound knowledge of OT on 


the rules of the art of Seamanſhip, and of all the ſtratagems eat of 
War, indefatigable attention to inform himſelf in every thing, and laſtly 
a wonderful . in improving occaſions of times, places, 5 5 perſons, 
and in making them all ſubſervient to his view, in order to make him 
the iccompliſhed Officer, and capable of ſerving and carrying on the 


great concerns of his country, with which he is intr uſted, and to his 
King 
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1 muſt Fell tes h bard's to > bſevry at i is the 815 ul ought; to 1 a EE 


Ge” „ V ho fads p | 7 
ſome men into the world, or appoints them to be the inſtruments of his 5 
. whilſt * has made I the N of his N and. 5 


. the ſtudy of hiſtory, and the knowledge of ourſelves, for there being 5 
two. ways of acquiring improvement and inſtruction; firſt, by our oπẽ n 


experience, and ſecondly, by that of other men. It is much more wiſe | . 


and uſefu] to improve by other men's miſcarriages than by our o.]. 


And whoever wiſhes to be well informed of their own profeſſi bal : 
holla; muſt ſtudy that firſt, and make themſelves well acquainted 
with it. Other accompliſhments they may acquire by dint of ſtudy and 
Wh aging afterwards, which is not ſo material for them as that of the | 


line of their own duty, which is unpardonable for W not to > know, ar 


not to be well acquainted with. 


The ſcience of human nature, is like all DN IE Clans" redbees to 4 


- ow clear points; there are not many certain truths in this world, it is 


therefore i in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the body ; more good - 
will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open, and perceptible 


parts, than by ſtudying too 7 the finer nerves and veſſels, the 


conformations and uſe of which, will for ever eſcape our obſervation; we 


therefore ſhould not enter into, nor wander into fruitleſs enquiries, much 
leſs to weigh our opinion againſt Providence, but piouſly to vindicate the 
ways of God, and with * and aſtoniſhment behold the Works of the 


Creation, and conſider ourſelves as part thereof, who have but a ſhort and 


limited time to be in this World, we therefore ſhould exerciſe our virtue to 
good purpoſes, and prepare for the great and aweful change into another 
World, and compare the great difference between time and eternity, and 


not only think how it is with us now, but how it will be with us when 


we come to die, and how it will be with us ten thouſand times ten thou- 
ſand years after we are dead; this awful thought ſhould keep us right 
whillt we are here, and we ſhall rs che benefit hereafter 3 in a future ſtate. 


Upon 


* 


1 3) 
17 any 1 accident or diſtreis happening: to a ſhip: at ſea, has A hint to cen. 


manders and 


often ſtruck the crew with ſuch panic, as to occaſion them in many „ 
inſtances to act contrary to ſenſe and reaſon, and to take the worſt, inſtead diftrels at ſea. 
of the beſt means or methods for their ſafety or relief; their minds 
being ſo agitated and diſcompoſed at ſuch times, that they really give = | 
_ themſelves up for loſt, without ſeeking the proper remedy to extricate = (w 
themſelves from the dangers or difficulties that ſurround them, therefore ' 
- the Commander and Officers of ſuch a ſhip, ſhould maturely conſider 
this, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſay all that is thought poſlible to 
be of any ſervice to thoſe valuable ſet of men on theſe e occaſions, 
as far as circumſtances and ſituation can be deſcribed to them, in the ſitu- | 
ation they may then happen to be in. It is at ſuch times as theſe, as well 1 
as at all other times, that the Commander and Officers ſhould endeavour | 
to be thought well of by the ſeamen under their command, whoſe good 
will to, FE opinion of their ſuperiors, will ever produce good effects. 
Indeed I muſt ſay, it is ſo proper and political a ſyſtem in the actions of a 
man's life, who has many people under his command, to endeavour by 
every juſt and plauſible ways and means to be thought well of by the 
ſeamen under their command, whoſe good will to and good opinion of 
their ſuperiors will ever produce good effects, | 
I muſt beg leave to make one obſervation more on the opinion of enn 
en men in general, which I know by experience to bea fact, which 
is, when a ſhip is returning from a voyage and is got into Pilot water, and 
a Pilot comes on board, the Commander or Officers think their care or 
trouble is at an end, and leaves the care or conduct of the ſhip to the Pilot, 
who he thinks ſufficient to take care and to condudt the ſhip, which to 
my certain knowledge has been the cauſe of the loſs of many ſhips, - 
through the want of ability in the Pilot, who are often not the kind of 
men they are thought to be, and though they may be the Pilot, and know 
the way through the channel the ſhip is to paſs, and know how to keep 
water enough under her, when they are properly afliſted, yet are often 
found not to be good ſeamen, nor do they know how to work a ſhip as 
ſhe ought to be, or to manage the ſhip under every occurrence that may 
happen to her in narrow waters, ſurrounded with ſhoals, ſands, rocks or 
danger. It is at ſuch times as theſe, that the Commander or Officer and 
N | Ss careful 
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W careful Gln malt ſtill take care to him, and obſerve the de} of che 
T Pilot, and fee if he is a man of ſobriety; care, and judgment in his 

profeſſional knowledge as a Pilot, and to give him proper aſſiſtance in the 

3 ; management of the ſhip, while ſhe is under fail-in Pilot water, and I 
__—_— EET would recommend it to the Commander or Officer of the ſhip, to work 
1 dhe ſhip himſelf, or appoint a judicious Officer who is a Seaman, and one 
IT ene, wbo knows what the ſhip will do, when ſhe is working in narrow water 

þ| pen, under the direction of a Pilot, who will tell him het the ſhip is to be 
5 . put about, the ſhip always to be ready, and not to heſitate a moment to 

put the helm a- lee, and putting the ſhip about when the Pilot directs it 
to be done, and ſtrictly to follow all the Pilot” 8 directions when the =P 

* is under fail in a tide's way in Pilot water. 

And when the Pilot wants to anchor the ſhip, that the may be Wie 
to anchor as he deſires, the Pilot being anſwerable for the ſafẽty of the ſhip 
either at anchor, or under fail, when in pilot water, and no man ſhould 

| contradict, thwart, or perſuade him to do any thing contrary to his own 

„ opinion, but to aſſiſt him in his duty, unleſs they find him acting wrong, 

5 but this requires more ſedate thought, knowledge and experience than 
e officers and ſeamen have in general of this buſineſs, therefore a man ought 
; to be cautious how he intermeddles in the buſineſs of a Pilot, it being a 
| thing of very ſerious conſequence, yet there may be times when the 
an ferns: of a Commander or experienced Officer, may be neceflary and 
very proper, at particular times, when there is an apprehenſion of danger, 

= or any difficulty may ariſe from particular circumſtances, or the ſituation = 

= the ſhip may be in from bad weather, &c. 

955 Or when the Pilot may be overcome by fear, which ! bave known 
to happen, then the Commander, judicious Officer, and experienced 

Seaman, may with great propriety interfere, when they ſee the Pilot 
: 5 act a part contrary to ſenſe, reaſon and experience. In ſuch caſes I have 

5 . myſelf many times interfered by' gentle and cool reaſoning with the 

: Pilot, in the following manner: I for you propoſe weighing the anchor 
| and getting the thip des fail, have you well confidered what you are 
going to do, have you confidered and weighed all things properly in 
your own mind, and the conſequences that may happen 3 in attempting 
to get the ſhip under fail in her preſent fituation, give me leave to tell 
you 
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you my opinion of the matter you” are about to attempt, in the firſt 


place, it blows a ſtrong wind, you are ſurrounded with ſands and dangers, 


and you are confined Within a narrow ſpace, where the ſhip has but 
little room to act in, if you are going to work to windward, will you 
have time to heave up your anchor and ſtow it before you make ſail, if 
not, your attempt will be raſh and highly blameable; if you mean to 
bear away and go before the wind, if the Channel lies that way, in that 
caſe do you think you have time to heave up the anchor and ſtow it 
before you want to wear the ſhip. I muſt tell you this ſhip will not 
wear readily with the anchor hanging at her bows by the cable, if that 
ſhould happen to be the caſe, what muſt be the conſequence? I will tell 
you, to prevent the ſhip running upon the ſand or danger that is fo 


near you, you muſt or may be obliged, to. come to an anchor, in 


great confuſion, with all your ſalls Wo and it is doubtful if one anchor 
is ſufficient to bring the ſhip up under theſe circumſtances, if ſo, you 
may be obliged to Jet go two anchors, and your fails are all flying about 


and cannot. be handed before the ſhip is brought up, by which you may 


run the riſque of parting your cables, or your ſhip may drive upon the 
ſands or danger, before you can hand your fails and bring the ſhip up, 
and the conſequences may become very ſerious ; if I were to adviſe you, 
it ſhould be, not to attempt getting the ſhip under fail as things are 
circumſtanced, but to give the ſhip a proper ſcope of cable to ride at her 
anchor with ſafety, _ to watch the firſt favourable opportunity of getting 
the ſhip under fail, when winds and weather will admit, In this way 


of arguing, I have many times prevented the intention of the Pilot, 
which he afterwards upon cool reflection owned to be right, and thanked 


me for my advice. Many are the inſtances I have known of thips and 
lives loſt, by the injudicious conduct of Pilots, who, like other men, are 
liable to be overcome with fear in the time of trouble, which has deprived 


them of their reaſon, and has occaſined the dreadful diſtreſs I have known 


to happen to ſhips. I therefore made it my ſtudy to find out the Pilot's 
abilities, by converſing with him at proper times touching his profeſſional 
knowledge, that I id know how far I might rely upon him. There 
1s one thing I muſt Hs leave to obſerve, hich ſhould be ſtrictly forbid, 
which is, chat nobody ſhould be permitted to enter into a converſation 
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I have faid, many are the Tay: I line NWB. of b ſhips 4 5 08 
8 loft by the injudicious conduct of Pilots, who, like other men, are liable 
to be panic ſtruck, which has deprived them of tl 
right. At ſuch times as'thoſe, when difficulty and danger ſtare a man 
in n the face, it is then the truely brave, judicious, and experience Seaman 
is ſeen to the greateſt advantage, he ſhines like a brilliant ſtar, and 
gives ſpirits, joy, and comfort to all about him: To ſuch men as thoſe 
T give due praiſe, and to whom I have known many ſhips, cargoes 
and lives ſaved by their judicious conduct, when the Pilot had deen at 


a loſs how to act. This ſhews that there are times when a man may 


with propriety interfere with the Pilot, eſpecially when he finds that | 
his own knowledge and experience is ſuperior to the Pilots. | 


Before I quit the ſubject of the Pilots, I muſt mention one more 
anecdote of them, Which is a great error amongſt them in general, 


which is, when they are a. anchor in a tide's way in Pilot's water, 
they are very averſe to a ſhip's having a proper ſcope of cable to ride 
her, they will only have- a ſhort {cope to ride the ſhip by, as they ſay 
they are to weigh anchor at tide time, they are ſo much the readier, 
under that idea n certainly are right, but they do not conſider when 
it comes on to blow.freſh, how much ſtrain the ſhip rides by her anchor 
and cable with a ſhort ſcope, to what ſhe would do with a longer ſcope 
of cable, they only conſider the time and trouble it takes to leave in 
the cable. I anſwer, it is but beginning the ſooner to ſhorten in the 
cable, and therefore the . ſhould have a © proper ſcope, that ſhe may 
ride eaſy at her anchor. ; 
J muſt beg leave to relate a ao that appel to me ble * 
commanded a ſhip in the Jamaica trade, I had had a Winter's paſſage 
from Jamaica in a very deep Sugar-loaded ſhip, and had a very troubleſome 


unpleaſant paſſage. I got in the Downs: very early in the morning, it 
had been very ſtormy e for three or four days before we got to the 


Dowus, ſo that we came up the Channel in a violent ſtorm, yy ſaw no 


land from the 3 to Beachy-Head ; myſelf and Prefer” much jaded 
| | with 
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with fatigue, we came into the Downs with the wig at WSW with 
drizzling rain, and anchored with the beſt bower.. I got a Pilot on board, 
a man I knew, he had piloted: my ſhip three or four voyages, but, like 


other Pilots, was diſinclined to give the ſhip much ſcope of cable. We 
had not been in the Downs more than half an hour, when the wind flew 


- from WSW to NW, and began to blow ſtrong, I adviſed the Pilot to 
veer away a whole cable on the beſt bower, as it appeared a gale of wind 


was coming on, he ſaid the ſhip had cable enough to ride her; 1 anſwered, 
that it was better to veer away the cable 00 it came to blow hard, as 
there would be a riſque 1 in veering away the cable when it came to blow 
very hard in parting it; the gale kept increaſing, we ſtood by the ſheot 
anchor, and wore away the beſt bower, with intention to give the ſhip a 
large ſcope, the cable parted, let go the ſheet anchor, and brought the ſhip 
up, gave her a large ſcope, and rode out the gale, which was the moſt 
ſevere that had been for many years, very few ſhips rode out the gale, 
ſeveral were loſt on the Goodwin Sands, and many were drove to ſea. 
This gale happened the 14th of March, 1751, our ſhip was amongſt the 
very ove that rode it out, for which we were thankful. I mention this 
to ſhew the abſurdity of Pilots ; had we wore away our cable in the firſt 
of the gale as I propoſed, we ſhould not have parted our beſt bower, 
which made me much diſpleaſed with the Pilot, and I could not forgive 
myſelf for being over-perfuaded- by a man of leſs experience and inferior 
judgment to myſelf; yet he was a good man, and from that time to the 
preſent moment I was determined never to conſult a Pilot about the ſcope 


of cable it was neceſſary to give a ſhip when at anchor. 
I have known a great number of accidents, and loſſes happen from 


the cauſe of ſhips tying at anchor, with a ſmall ſcope of cable, when 
in Pilot's water, and chiefly from the miſtaken idea of the Pilot's giving 
the ſhip ſo ſmall a ſcope of cable, perhaps the mizen topfails ſet and 
aback, the tide begins to fet ſtrong, and the wind begins to blow freſh, 


the people who have the watch are inattentive, they neither call the 


Pilot nor give the ſhip a ſufficient (cope of cable to ride her, the anchor 
comes home gradually, and keeps tripping along the ground, ſometimes 
it brings the thip up, and rides her for a little time, 5nd then ſtarts and 

trips 
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ends along the Soon again, ig 6 the ſhip nay driving ;rpbrodptably 
or unnoticed by the people of the watch, till ſhe drives upon ſome ſand 
or ſhoal that is neareſt her, they are then alarmed of their danger when 
too late; many ſhips have I known to be loſt 1 in this Ys who never 

got off the ſand they drove upon. e ob, : 
I was once in a capital ſhip of the News, riding FRO? che nds 
[all ſingle anchor in night time, it was fine moderate weather in the 
evening, I had left orders for me to be called at 12 .o'clock to attend 
the ſhip at high water, clear of her anchor, but at 11 PM. it came to 
blow g with rain, which cauſed me to wake; I went upon deck 
and found the Officer of the watch not there, but in his cabin, the 
wa much in liquor, no Midſhipman upon deck, nor any body looking 
, the mizen topſail hoiſted up, and a-back, though at that time 
it ap ow a ſtrong gale of wind, with much rain. I ordered the 
mizen topſail to be lowered down and furled, I found the ſhip 
had drove, and that we were in a ſhip's hawſe, with her jib boom 
over our taffrail. It was high water about one o'clock, but before 
high water it came on to blow a ſtorm of wind, with much rain, we 
were obliged to ſtrike yards and topmaſts, but could not veer a fathom 
of cable without being on board the ſhip, in whoſe hawſe we were; 
- fortunate for us, this: ſhip was moored; when the ebb tide dk 
we ſwung clear of this ſhip a- ſtern of us, we veered away and moored 
hip in the beſt way we could, to keep clear of the other ſhip; it was 
a lucky circumſtance that our anchor had dragged foul of the other ſhip's 
anchor, which brought us up; if it had not, we ſhould have drove on 
the ſand which was to leeward of us, and the ſhip muſt have inevitably 
been loſt, for the ſtorm continued for 48 hours afterwards ; 3 This mis- 

- fortune happened through the negligence of the Officer of the watch, 
who eſcaped with impunity. This. ſhews that King's ſhips at times are 
no better care taken of than other ſhips. When the weather moderated, 
and we unmoored in order to new birth the ſhip, we found our cable 
ſpoilt by the other ſhip's anchor. This ſhews the ill conſequence of a 
bad look-out when a ſhip is lying at ſingle anchor, for which reaſon, * 


would advile it as a general rule, for Men of War not to Ive log 8 
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ſingle anchor. Our ſhip was bound to ſea, and on foreign fervice, 
with a convoy of great conſequence. 

I hold the Art of Navigation in the higheſt allows and with all 
imaginable ſucceſs to Navigatois in general, and hope every one will 
contribute ſomething rowands the improvement of this noble art, by 
their accurate obſervations, wiſe and judicious remarks, and in order to 
excite emulation in our navigators, if thoſe of the greateſt capacities, 
and who had uſed their utmoſt dceligence in making the moſt accurate 
obſervations and uſeful 1 Sg ſhould be e in a particular 
manner, by being rewarded with a Medal, or have their names made 

| honourable mention of, to the Public (which would gratify ſome men 
more than a rich preſent) this method of acting would induce every 
man capable of making ſuch accurate obſervations and uſeful remarks, 
to contribute all in lis: power towards the Public Good, when at the 
ſame time it would tend ſo much to his own honour and reputation 3 ; 
and is it not reaſonable, the theory of navigation ſhould owe its improve- 
ment to that Nation whoſe Sea Officers are allowed to excel all others 
in the practical part thereof? and I hope they will in the courſe of 
their ſervice, not only enrich themſelves, but be inſtrumental alſo in 
enriching their country, with reſpect to improving its navigation, 
which fontie of them are very capable of doing. | 

Theſe obſervations and remarks I have the more willingly ſubmitted | 
to public view, that time and opportunity might rectify miſtakes, and that 
by the addition of freſh obſervations, and the induſtry of art, -the whole 
might be at length improved into a common ftock of uſeful know- 
Wire. 

N ſhall now conclude with my beſt and moſt ſincere withes os the ſucceſs 
of Navigation and Navigators in general, and hope what I have 
| tion in the redn pages, will be found of ſome inſtruction and 
uſe to them; if it e my end will be anſwered, as my ſole inten- 
tion is to commnnicate to them all the knowledge I have acquired in 
a long ſervice of Fiſtyrnine Years at Sea, and if they will read with atten- 
tion, they will ſee my aim and deſign, which is, to furniſh tnem with a 
proper knowledge of their profeſſional calling, and that they may become 
uſeful . to their King and country, "and ornaments of Society, 
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80 gracious* God, TR it may lawful 15 | 
Amongſt thoſe fooliſh Gods to mention Thee, 

| So let me act on ſuch a private ſtage, 
The laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age, 
After long toils and voyages ſpent in vain, 
This quiet port, let my toſt veſſel gain, 

Of Heavenly reſt, this earneſt to me lend, 

Let "wy uſe ſleep, and 9 5 to love her end. 
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Erratas in Nr. nian Nicholſon / Work. 


Page. Bine. SIE, age. I Eine. | 
| inſtead, SWbW, 1 SWbs „418 In the third Marginal Sethe 0 of the Words, 
e nithin, e without | 8 | (the Method of putting) read, The 
„ 5914 W. read, 52 14 W. from Londen | Maethod of ſetting © 
» oe he, read, ſhe „ inflead, as 5 Margin, read, as above-men- 
DP the Note 119 50 E. read, 122 . VVV tioned 
e effect, read, affect „ 19 5 woe e did the main main math; read, 
: aufe, read, courſe _ | 1 main and main topmaſt 
- NbW. read, NW. 193 + In the Wend Marginal Note, i»/tead, how they are 
See Page 84. read, See Pa e 100 Tr effected, read, how they are affected 
* Southweſt, read, Southwar 3 7 After, the Eaſt Indies, read, See Page 111 
which, end which when ſoo 202 8 inſtead, fore braces are, read, fore braces were 
Jib foreſtay fail, read, Jib and 28 bear themſelves, read, bear them : 
F , ons can, read, cannot 
ſtake, read, ſhake 215- % The Words: (ſhe provea) to be ed 
tight, and there. read, tight, which | 26 Mead, of 8 inch cable, laid hawſers, read, of 
is an unpardonable Error, and there S8 inch cable-laid hawſers 
under fail. The Yards, read, under | 2 1 the Bottom Note, iaſead, Here I muſt leave, 
ſail. I will ſuppoſe the Yards read, Here I mutt beg leave 
looſes, read, loles _ | ; i Be Tfland of Aicenfion's Lon mg. inflead, 14 
think now, IS think how > | | aß W. read, 147 25 
to be reefed, read, to be reeved”: | 4 :: | inflead, \greatdeal away, read, great dealof way 
ſhould the clew garnet, read, ſhould | NN 40 W, read, N 492 W 
the lee clew garnet do clear away the, read, to clear away a 
Weymouth, read, Woolwich pee pn, rad, got the Spritſail 
a raking ſtern, Fa a raking ſtem | ET hs On 
Commons, read, Comings 1 > + at ancnor b read, at anchor 
keep the ſhip in her Courſes as before, Yo ob | all night unmoleſted 
read, then keep the Ship her Courſe | Of the bottom note marked *, inffead, Ships in 
as before | ber, read, Ships on her 
hand, read, hang PH "© 16 inflead, near, read, rear 
prevent too, read, prevent ſo 222 The firſt bottom note ſhould be marked thus 0 
the Courſe of in, read, in che Courſe oF: inſtead of + 
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INTRODUCTION. 25 


I n all the great concerns in this world, and the actions of men in 


every ſphere of life, particularly thoſe who are raiſed to great 
ſtations, above the common level of mankind, their actions become 


more conſpicuous to the world than thoſe of the lower claſs, and, as it 


were, held up to public view, their virtues or their vices are applauded 
or condemned, as they may happen to appear to the world; it ſometimes 
has happened that virtuous men are blamed for their virtues, and bad 
men are praiſed for their vice and folly, ſo capricious is Dame Fortune, 
vho ſeems to be no real friend to virtue, nor does ſhe ſeem to be fond 
of the company of men of merit, ſhe is therefore very properly called 
a fickle miſtreſs, and too often beſtows her favours upon the moſt 
worthleſs of men, whilſt ſhe frowns on the man of virtue; and it often 
happens that ſhe brightens up the ſmalleſt actions of fone men, whilſt 


ſhe draws her black bruſh over the meritorious actions of others, and is 


both unjuſt and unkind to ſome men, while ſhe laviſhes or indiſcrimi- 
nately throws away her favours upon others x. When I conſider this 
fickle goddels (as ſhe appears to be) it brings to my mind the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how little a wiſe man will rely upon them, 
either in great or {mall things, in the great concerns of this life : one's 
acdtions are praiſed as the greateſt that ever happened or were tranſacted 
; by men, another's attions 3 perhaps well deſigned) miſcarries; 
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1 mu ker blind liter, Fickle Fortune, reigns, 
And undiſcerning, ſcatters crowns and chains, 
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1 it is Min 3 mod} e irrational undertaking chat ever 
was thought of, and the perſon is condemned, withoyy conſidering who - 


1t 1s that governs all human affairs, and that there is a deſign in 
Providence in all the tranſactions of human life, that his 8 


muſt be fulfilled, and man is the inſtrument that God has deſigned to 


bring about all human events, ho turns them according to his godly 


wiſdom. When I conſider this in a religious point of view, I am fully 
convinced that nothing can happen but by Divine permiſſion, if this 


be granted, I beg leave to obſerve, that man is but an agent acting under 


«tf 


the Divine influence, who puts jt into his heart to do this or that, not 
according to his own impulſe, but according to the will of Providence, 
to bring about, human events to fulfil his decrees. If I reflect upon 

this in the light a good man ought to do, what ſhall I ſay on the 


5 melancholy event I am about to mention, which fills me with the 


deepeſt concern to relate, that is, the loſs of the Royal George, and 
Wk unfortunately ſhe was loſt, when under the direction of officers 
of ſuch knowledge and long experience in naval affairs as they were; 
this confirms me in the opinion I have ever held, which is, that 
Providence at times permits us to conduct ourſelyes i in ſuch a manner as 


to bring on our own ruin and deſtruction, and alſo that of others, 


which occurred by the dreadful accident that happened in the loſs of 


that Ship, and ſo many hundred lives. This I call an act of Provi- 
dence, which was decreed to .happen to. bring about certain human 
events, which nothing earthly could prevent, and, I think, ſhews that 


long life, great experience, and the moſt perfect knowledge of our 


| profeſſional duty, avails us but little, if he has determined certain 
events to happen to fufil the decrees of his Almighty Peau in this 
caſe, it ſeems to me as if he permitted a curtain to be drawn between a 


man and his ſenſes, reaſon, and experience, and 8 him to do 
that which brings on his deſtruction and death: I pray God 1 may 
never be left in ſuch a diſmal ſituation. This is what is called an 
accident; I call it a human event of the moſt extraordinary nature, and 


| ſhould be held up to poſterity as a beacon. or a ſea-mark to them to avoid 


ſuch danger i in ſimilar caſes, as It is more profitable to improve by other 


men's 


LOS 


- — « ; * * 
* — 
| ; ( | 3 ) 
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men's miſcarriages than by their own, there being two ways to gain . 


knowledge, firſt, 5 our own experience, * eds ved that of 
other men. 


I ſhall now give a brief account of the loſs of the Royal George, 


- whichiis grievous for me to relate, but ſincerely hope good may reſult 
from it to poſterity and the riſing generation, that 1t may fink deep 
into their minds, and make them cautious in conducting themſelves in 
fimilar. caſes: and as I have had occaſion to mention ſeveral circum- 
ſtances more pointedly with reſpett to-ſhips and accidents that happened 
to them at particular periods of time, and have repreſented their being 
improperly conſtructed, which was very much the caſe twenty-five or 
thirty years ago; but length of time, the deſtroyer of all things, has 
demoliſhed the ſhips, and thoſe that conſtructed them are long ſince in 
eternity. Since that time we have in ſome things improved in the 
conſtruction of our ſhips; that we may continue ſo to do, until we 
arrive at the height of perfection in Naval Architecture, and that our 


ſhips may be proper for the end anc are e deſigned, are the lincere | 
wiſhes of the Author. 


% 


Some Remarks and Obſervations on the Loſs of his Majeſty's 


ee he at Spiced, in Aug 1 2228 


7 


AS this is a circumſtance; at the time it kappened; that cauſed as- 


much national concern as any event that has happened at any. 


period of time, which was at a time ve were in. great want of both 


ſhips and men, and the nation was uſing its utmoſt exertion to carry 


on the war it was then moſt deeply involved in, being at war with 
America, France, Spain, and Holland, which made the loſs of ſo 
capital a ſhip as the Royal George, a firlt rate, and ſo many hun- 


dred ſeamen, moſt leverely felt; this cauſed a general concern, and 
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times by the riſing generation, I 11 
misfortune of that ſhip as it really happened; to the beſt of my know- - 

HE ledge, for the benefit and ſatisfaction of poſterity, as I was at Portſmouth 
at the time that fatal accident happened, which was as follows: 


Vn, mY 4 » 


— 4 
% 


955 the more ſo, as there- was. a brave at end KA loſt i in wes 
ſaid ſhip, and it happened but a few days before the Grand Channel 


Fleet was to ſail to the relief of 
that cauſed much conſternation, a 


ibraltar:;- and as this was a thing 
d may cauſe much i inquiry in future 


3 


all endeavour to repreſent ihe. 


- The Royal-George being a firſt rate, and a flag ſhip, with Admiral ; 
"Kemipeniſelts flag on board her, being one of the Grand Fleet, who 
were ſoon to fail to the relief of Gibraltar, and was lying at Spithead 
with the reſt of the fleet; and having nearly all her ſtores and proviſions 
on board, and was pretty deep in the water, as ſhips are when they 
have all in ready for ſea, and might have proceeded on her voyage 
with great propriety; but ſome ill fate hung over her, which gives me 
pain to mention, when I ſee the idle and whimſical ideas of unthinking 
men, though trifling in their nature, produce things of the greateſt 
Wn th which makes it grievous to think of or reflect upon. 

The officers of the Royal George had whimſically contrived a ciſtern 
in the pump-well, ſomething below the line of floatation, a hole was 
bored through the ſhip's bottom, and a leaden pipe put into it, which 
led to thezciſtern in the well, with a braſs cock to let the water into the 
| ſaid ciſtern, in which was fixed a-pump, to pump the water upon deck, 
for the conveniency of waſhing the decks, this leaden pipe was acciden- 


tally broke, and they repreſented it to the Admiral, who was but 


_ Juſt come to the ſhip, that the ſhip ſhould be heeled to put in another 
pipe, which the Admiral conſented to, and ſent aſhore to the Dock- 
Yard, and acquainted the officers ns his intention to heel-the "up 
to put in another pipe. 

When I heard of this by the 1 who. came from the 1 George . 


̃ by the Admiral's orders, I was very ſorry, and aſked the officer if he 


did not think there was a great rk in heeling the ſhip when ſhe was 


fo deep in the water, and had all in ready for going to ſea; he anſwered, 


by faymg, 8 did not . there was: I ſaid, if I ſhould ſee the 
Admiral, 


rg ol es b „ 
Admiral, 1 would give n my opinion chat there was a great” riſk in 
1 berlirg the ſhip. The next day the Adjirat called upon me at my 
i office; 9 Was always glad to ſee him, and bore him a great eſteem: 
we fell into a converſation, Which turned upon heeling the Royal 
George. | 

The eſteem I had for this great officer, Fe the knowledge I had of 
bim and his great merit, and the many years I had known him in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and the great reſpe& I had for him, induced me to enter 
with more freedom into the ſubject we were then talking upon, 
the heeling the Royal George, 205 was ſimply as follows: © Sir, you 
are an officer, whoſe knowledge and long experience muſt have fur- _ 
niſhed you with, and juſtly entitles you to judge of, the propriety of 
thinking whether the Royal George may be heeled with ſafety, and 
- without any riſk; this I ſubmit to your ſuperior judgment and under- 
ſtanding. He replied, © The officers of the ſhip tell me they heeled her 
once before, to perform the ſame kind of ſervice, and that no accident 
happened from ſo doing, which induced him to believe the ſame might 
be done again without riſk.” 1 replied by ſaying, © When that was done 
the ſhip was perhaps not ſo deep in the water as ſhe is now, and that 
the ſhip was ſomething older than ſhe was at that time; ſhe was an 
old ſhip, and that there was a riſk in heeling a ſhip, but more fo in an 
old ſhip as ſhe was, and that the heeling a ſhip ſtrained her very much, 
and conſequently it muſt do ſo to the Royal George;” and further 
enforced my argument by ſaying, © it was not a work of neceſſity, 
therefore the leſs to be ſaid for the riſk there was to be run in 
heeling her without an abſolute neceſſity ;” I ſaid if ſhe had ſprung 

a leak, and it was therefore neceſſary to heel her to ſtop the ſaid 
leak, as the ſhip was going to ſea with the fleet, and at all events ſhe 
muſt proceed on ſervice, in ſuch a caſe all riſks muſt be run in heeling 
the ſhip to ſtop the leak; but as that was not the caſe, I did not ſee the 
. neceſſity of running ſo great a riſk. 
Indeed, I honeſtly acknowledge that I made uſe of every argument 
in my power to diſſuade * much. eſteemed friend from his deſign in 
2 B OA 
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ing the. Royal, George, 3 out of reſpeRt I had to bit: and 


the good of the ſervice; and I was happy that in the courſe of -our 


converſation, from what I had ſaid to him, and his own. good. ſenſe 
and underſtanding, he was pleaſed to fay, that he believed he ſtould 
decline heeling the ſhip, for the reaſons I had given, erhich he had 


\Weighed., in 18 own mind, and which ſeemed reaſonable to him. I ſaid, 
I hwas happy to hear that he had declined the thoughts of heeling the 
ſmhip: this ended our converſation, on the morning before the Royal 
George Was overſet, and 1 5 bade my much- eſteemed friend = 
morning, little thinking that it Was the kat time that Jever ſhould {ee 
him, as it proved to be. | 
The Admiral parted from me, and ſeemed t to be 3 not to 
heel the Royal George; but from what cauſe, or for what reaſon he 
altered his mind, I cannot ſay, but he went on board the ſhip that . 
evening to ſlecp, in order to ſee that all things ſhould be 3 


condutted in heeling the ſhip, in order to prevent accidents: ſo far his 


| honeſt heart and mind went together for the good of the ſervice ; but, 
Oh! how ſhall I relate the fatal conſequences that followed the 


heeling the Royal George? Diſmal to relate! the ſhip overſet, the 


Admiral drowned, with many of the officers, and ſeveral hundred 
ſeamen; three hundred and thirty-one men were all that were ſaved 


out of this unfortunate ſhip's company. Iam at a lols to account for this 


fatal accident, in which Tloſt my friend Admiral Kempenfelt, which 


was a national loſs, with a ſhip. of the firſt rate, and five hundred and 


forty-four ſeamen. How can we, account for this? Had the accident 


happened. to any other man, of leſs. judgment, leſs experience, leſs 


attention, or leſs care, and the ſhip was commanded by an officer bred 
in the ſervice, and of long ſtanding as an officer, was eſteemed a 


ſeaman and good officer, a man I had known for many years, and the 


Admiral was the cauſe of his preſerment; under ſuch an Admiral, and 


ſuch a Captain, I ſhould not have expected ſuch an accident to have 
happened; but, alas! this ſhews us the frailty and fatality of mankind, 


| and what Poor creatures we are when left to ourſelves. This confir Ms. 


me in my opinion, that I have ever x been poſſeſſed of, that there is a fate 
hanging 


* 


% 


„ 
hanging over our heads that we cannot Ts , and that Providence 
permits us to act or do that which brings on our own deſtruction, and | 
ſuffers us to act in ſo blind a manner as to be the very cauſe of our on 
ruin, and brings us to our latter end, Which ſeems to be the caſe at 1 | 
this time, when it appears as if there was a curtain drawn between 
men and their ſenſe, reaſon, and experience, that long life has furniſhed 5 1 
them with, which I ſhall endeayour to ſhew by relating the proceedings . ; 
of heeling the Royal George, which were extraordinary and ſingular, 8 
and what was contrary to the uſual practice of the ſervice in ſuch caſes, | | 

which gives me pain to relate, as it is a ſevere reflection on the ſervice, 

and I think, muſt give pain to every ſeaman and officer in it, who _ | | 
eſteem themſelves ſuch, and has any love or regard for their TT — 
it brings it to the amount of a national reflection on Britiſh ſeamen. 1 

I I ſhall now relate the manner the Royal George was heeled, having 5 

before given an account for what ſhe was heeled, and ſhall relate it as 

circumſtantially as it really was, ſor the benefit of the riſing generation Tos 

and. poſterity, that they may ſee 0 whas means Tuck a 11 accident „„ N 

happened: to the nation. = 

The Royal George was lying at Spichead. Fa one of the fleet 6 

e was going to the relief of Gibraltar ; ſhe was lying in a tide's way, de manner 

and was heeled in the following manner, which ſhocks me to relate. Goo Royal . 

| 5 5 ge. 

1 The ſhip was heeled to port, all the lower deck guns on that ſide were 

„„ "mnt ON courſe the lower deck ports were open, and the ſtarboard 

guns on that deck were eaſed in as far as the breechings would let them, 

and the middle and upper deck guns were got over from the Solar 

to the larboard fide, and all the ſhot on thoſe decks were alſo got over 

on that fide, and every other thing that was moveable; there came : 

along-fide two. . Wyn e from the vittualling-office one of 
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plogged. In this precarious ſituation ſeveral people began to think t 


hich was Gebred of about; Ale tons, all of which Was di on TY 
lee fide, or on the larboard fide; the lower deck Zuns being run out, 
ſome of them in the midſhip, which were in the way of the hoys, were 
hauled in, that they might lie along: ſide to be cleared; one hoy being 
cleared was veered aſtern, and the other got alon g-lide to be ckared, 


the proviſions all put on the larboard ſide, in order to heel 


the ſhip, or make her heel more than ſhe did: with all this on the 5 
larboard fide, ſhe had a very great heel, and the water between decks 


Was many ſtrakes upon the lower deck fore and aft; it was nearly as 
bigh as the ring bolts that were drove upon a line with the comings of _ 
the lower deck hatchways, and the fills of the lower deck ports were 
within five or fix inches of the water, ſo that the people « on the lower 
deck thought the water within board was upon a line with the water 
without board, this was owing to the lower deck ſcuppers not bein 


ip in danger, and perceived her, as they thought, to ſettle in th 
water; this induced the Carpenter of the ſhip to go on the quarter- 
deck to the Captain, to repreſent the ſtate of the ſhip, and the danger 


he thought ſhe was in, and adviſed righting. the ſhip: the Captain 
ſeemed diſpleaſed with him, and gave him an unpleaſant anſwer ; the 
Carpenter left the quarter-deck, and went to his duty, as the Captain 
had ordered him, and ſeemed very much affected at what had been ſaid 


to him by the Captain. The Admiral was upon deck at that time, and 
retired to his cabin but a few minutes before the ſhip overſet; what 
paſſed between him and the Captain we do not know, but ſome time or 


; ſoon aſter the Carpenter went from the quarter-deck *, the Captain 
thought proper to order the drum to beat for righting tl ſhip; ; the 
people being on the weather: ſide of the deck, as we will call it, haſtily 


got up and ran to leeward, or to the midſhips, in order to get the guns 


over to right the ſhip, this gave the ſhip a fally to leeward, or to port, 


which immediately overſet her, and ſhe ſunk in the ſame poſition that 
ſhe was when on the heel, and carried down the aps hoy that 


3 


— 


* Bei 2 the third time he had been there on the fame buſineſs. 


— tte 


was 
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| yas elearing along f a0 of her. Such was the fate of the Royal 


George, who was as indiſcreetly loſt as ever ſhip was; notwithſtanding 


the experience and judgment of the great officer that was in her. 
The officers ſaved out of the Royal George were the Captain and 

Fas Lieutenants; the Boatſwain and Gunner were {ſaved by being 

aſhore. The ors drowned in her were, the Admiral, four Lieu- 


tenants, the Maſter (who. had come on board but a few minutes 


before the ſhip overſet) the Carpenter, the Surgeon and his four a 
Mates, Major of Marines, and one . of the at four 


Maſter's Mates, and ſeveral petty officers. 8 

Loet us rightly and ſeriouſſy conſider hw this ſerious event hap- 
pened; at this criſis of time, nothing could be of ſuch conſequence 
to the nation, and to a ſhip under the direction of. two ſuch able 


officers, who ſtood ſo high in the opinion of people in general in 
the naval line as the Admiral and Captain did; and let us compare 
one thing with another, as they really happened, and from thence 


draw, if we can, a rational concluſion of the cauſe of human events, 
as far as they can be carried by the idea of the human mind with 
reſpect to men and things ; we here ſee'men who were eſteemed good 


ſeamen, and one a great officer, we ſee them fail, or fall ſhort of their 


profeſſional knowledge in the duty they had been ſo much uſed to, and, 
it is ſuppoſed, muſt have been very familiar to them; yet we lee thoſe 
men upon this occaſion acting their part ſo contrary to what they 


- were ſuppoſed to know as ſeamen, that they ated contrary to common 


ſenſe, reaſon, and experience, inſomuch that men of leſs experience, 


and with leſs ſenſe or judgment in a ſeaman's or officer's duty, could | 


not have acted with greater impropriety : I therefore {hall not impute 


it to their want of ſenſe or knowledge in their profeſſional duty, but | 


believe it to be a fate which hung over their heads, which they could 


RefleAions on 
the loſs of the 
Royal George. 


not evade. I am fully convinced, that nothing can happen but by 


Divine appointment or permiſſion, and that Providence permits us to 
act or do that which brings on our own deſtruction, and, at particular 
times, ſuffers us to act in ſo blind a manner as to be the very Caule ot 
our Own ruin, and brings us to our latter end ; which ſeems to be the 
C 5 cale 
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at 


cafe at this time, hin it appears as 17 nere was a curtain a | 


between men and their ſenſe, reaſon, and 


etperience, that long life - 


and ſervice had furniſhed them with, and that men cannot ſhun their 

: fate that Providence has decreed to happen! This is, as ſome will fay, | 
muy fimple opinion, which is founded on e e 505 4 8 

allow it to be ſo, I readily will acknowledge - 


_ will ſuffer them to think as meanly of me 1 DIE 


Nn 


leave to remind them of that text of ſcripture; — by our 
bleſſed Redeemer, that a ſparrow cannot fall without God's permiſſion; 
| allowing this, then how much-leſs could ſo many hundred ſouls as 


ww VvVeere loſt in the Royal George, be ſnatched out of the world in an 
11 inſtant of time, and unprepared to enter into a future ſtate? Let the 


= eritics, the gay, the thoughtleſs, and inconſiderate part of mankind, 
anſwer this in their own way, or as they pleaſe, it will not alter my 
opinion of God, or the goodneſs of his Providence, which brings 
another text to my mind, which' Wy: * Shalla man expelh googh _ Gol. 


and not expect evil alfo.” 


toe Trooile't Bo. Bib 


I ſhall now proceed to thet ds the- Royal FARE ith: + 
to what we call acting with common ſenſe and reaſon, and uſual actions 
of men of experience, as theſe. officers were who had the direction 
and management of the heeling the Royal George; and compare the 

actions and thoughts of men with the decrees of the all-wiſe Provi- 
dence, and let vain man draw his imperfect concluſions, and, if he 
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155 can, account for this dreadful accident happening, with all his erring 
viſdom, and vanity peculiar to a frail man, without his once Wang 


to Hoa or che nee wk his ee 0 e 


4 2 22 2 berween the PP PT Royal C Ge corge Was beeled, and the Way 


The left hand 


column ſhews ' 


'" tbe way the The Royal George was 3 in | 


Royal George 


vas heeled, & the following manner, viz. She was 


: the right hand, heeled to port, with all her lower deck 


1 ports open, and the er ans guns 
would * 
been * 2 run 


he ought to have been bell. 


The lower deck guns on a the larboard 


ſide ſhould have been houſed, and the 
lower deck ports ſhould have been 
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barred in and chinch'd; the running 
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. run out, ' and the ſeuppers on that deck 
not plugged up, and the ſtarboard guns 


vere on the ſame deck, caſed in to the 


extent of their breechings 


deck' guns over from the ſtarboard to 
the larboard cod was perhaps not un- 
precedomett. 


The. throwing all the ſhot on the 
larboard fide upon all the decks was 


allo wrong, as they were a dead we] ght 


on the ſhip's ſide, and cannot eaſily be 


got over to the other ſide when the 
ip is to be righted, which may require 


it to be haſtily done, upon ny ſudden 
emergency Happening. 
The hoiſting in the W e out 


of the hoys which were along-fide, and 


putting it on the lee fide between decks, 
was alſo wrong and inconfiderate, as it 
gave the ſhip more heel than ſhe ought 
to have had, and muſt have ſtrained 


the ſhip very much to have ſo much 


dead weight on the lee fide of her as 
there muſt have been, and made it dan- 

gerous to overſetting, of which they 
ſeemed to have no idea, and it appeared 
as if all rational ideas and common 
ſenſe had forſook them at this time. 
5 „At 


the lower deck guns out at their ports 


was unprecedented in ſuch caſes, and 


the lower deck ſcuppers ſhould have 
been plugged up as tight as poſſible, 


and the ſtarboard lower deck guns 


being eaſed in as they were, was a 


wrong proceeding. 


Tbe getting the middle and upper 


The middle and upper deck guns 


"ould have been eaſed in as far as their 


breechings would let them, and not. 
have been got over on the lee or lar- 
board fide as they were, which was * 
wrong and inconſiderate, though per- 
haps eſtabliſhed by precedents, ſome of 
which are bad ones. : 
The ſhot when thrown over to the 
larboard or lee ſide on each deck, and 
the ſhip has a great heel, and it may 


be found neceſſary to right the ſhip 


quickly or expeditiouſly, the ſhot can- 
not be got over to the other ſide without 
much trouble and loſs of time. 
0 8 
The nn ams to think the ſhip 
could not be overſet with all the weight 


that could be put on the larboard or 


lee fide of the ſhip, or he would not 


have ated here ſo inconſiderately as he 
did, which was contrary to reaſon and 


common ſenſe, as a ſeaman and an 


officer, he knowing the ſhip was heeled 
ſo much as ſhe was, with ſuch a great 


quantity of ſolid and dead weight, 


which could not, upon any accident 
' happening, be ſpeedily removed or got 


over from the larboard or lee fide to 
the ſtarboard or weather fide of the 
| _ ſhip. 
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The manner 


the Royal 


George ſhoul 


have been 
heeled. © 


a muſt be bere obſerved, that the 


d Royal George was put upon the heel 
without having caſks of water hung in 
the tac les, without board, to. aſſiſt in 


heeling the ſhip upon ſuch occaſions, 
which was the old way of heeling a 


ſhip, and was both a ſafe and ſecure 
. way of ating ; for by the water caſks 
being hung in tackles without board, a 


great number of which might be hoiſted 


up, and by which the ſhip could be 


heeled to any degree that ſhould be 
judged neceſlary, without much riſk, 
or the inconveniency of getting the 


guns from one fide of the ſhip to the 


other, which i is a bad and a dangerous 


expedient, | 
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ſhip. With the heel the ſhip had, it 
was impoſlible to get a gun over to 


windward | with any number of men 
whatever, nor could any gun tackle 


purchaſe be ſufficient to get a gun over 


do the other fide. The faid argument 
vould hold good with getting the pro- 
- viſions, ſhot, and other things, from 
the lee to the weather fide of the ſhip, 
- with an intention to right her at all, 
or at leaft not in any reaſonable time 
to prevent an accident happening, even 
ik the emergency ſhould happen from 


bad weather or otherwiſe, which might 


; have made it abſolutely neceſſary to 


right the ſhip inſtantaneouſly, and it 


could not be done if ſo; then where 
was all the knowledge and experience of 
the officer, which ſo much ſtreſs is laid 
on; no inexperienced officers could 


have ated with leſs caution or more 
inattention than they did. 
To heel a ſhip with caſks, hich: was 


formerly practiſed in the following man- 
ner, either with caſks filled with — 


or ſalt water. As many caſks as could 
be hung to the cat-block, and hauled 


up to the rat-head, and al ſo to the davit 


by che fiſh- pendant, and to the fore and 
main yard tackles, to the fore and main - 
tackles, to the fore and main runners 


and tackles, to the mizen burtons, to 


luff tackles, to all the upper deck ports, 
fore and aft, to hoiſt caſks up by them, 


and alſo tackles to the timber-headsto 


hoiſt caſks of water up, in order to heel 
the ſhip as much as may be judged 
proper with ſafety; and a a ſhip ſo heeled, 

ſhould 


expedient, and ſhould be diſcontinued; 
it being an hazardous, ſhameful, and 
inconſiſtent prabtice, as a ſhip cannot 
be ſpeedily righted, ſhould any ſudden 
accident happen that might require it 


to be immediately done, or ſhe be 
” liable to be overſet. q 


* 


3 


ſhould any ſudden 3 happen 


bad or ſqually weather coming on, or 
a ſhip might happen in a tides-way to 


be lying with her broadſide to the wind, 


or the ſhip makes water by ſpringing a 
leak, &c. and it becomes neceſſary to 


right the ſhip immediately, the caſks 


may be lowered down inſtantaneouſly, | 


by keeping men at the tackle falls; or, 
if there was immediate danger, the tackle 


falls might be cut, and the ſhip righted 


immediately, which would prevent dan- 
ger; this is by far the moſt rational 
way of heeling a ſhip, when heeling is 
abſolutely neceſſary : had this method 
been practiſed in the Royal George, 
it might probably have prevented the 


accident that befell that unfortunate: 
ſhip. I muſt make one remark more 


on the heeling the Royal George, which 


is, that the Maſter, Boatſwain, and : 


Gunner were on ſhore ; : theſe officers 
ſhould have been the principal men 


concerned in heeling the ſhip. 


One obſervation more, with reſpect to heeling the Royal George, I 
ſhall in this place beg leave to mention, and particularly to remind my 
brother ſeamen of a thing they are not much acquainted with, and 
therefore cannot think much about it, though it is a thing Which 
much concerns them to know, and to make a proper uſe of, in 
their profeſſional practice of their duty with reſpect to a ſhip. The 


circumſtance I wiſh them to.know 1s, that there 1s in every thing 


' that floats on the water, and particularly in a ſhip, a thing which 
J call the centre of gravity; for as gravity is the conatus or tendency 
of bodies towards the centre of the earth, in like manner the centre 


of gravity in a ſhip is-where the greateſt ſolid weight is in the centre 
| of 
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its 24 
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6f cavity in her, which is DR to be near b the centre af + motion, 


or according as the ſtowage of the ſhip may happen to be, or what 


kind of a ſhip ſhe is, and according to what fort of cargo or materials 
| the ſhip is loaded with, or has in her, &c. &. 
If a ſquat low built Thip, and the contents of the ſtowage of Ke 
hold. ſhould happen to be heavy. ſolid matter, the centre of gravity 
will lie low in her. If the ſtowage of her hold ſhould happen to be 
of lighter matter, the centre of gravity will be higher, and ſo in 
proportion as the ſhip's hold may happen to be ſtowed with heavy or 
light matter, &c. &c. But in a lofty ſhip, the centre of gravity will 
require to be kept lower than in a ſhip as before- mentioned; and it is 
to be obſerved, if the centre of gravity lies too low, ſhe will be 
uneaſy in the ſea, will be labourſome, and apt to throw away her 
maſts. If the centre of gravity ſhould happen to be too high, the — 4 
will be crank, and will not bear her ſail well, or will not carry ſail. 
Therefore the judgment of the ſeaman ſhould be to keep the centre 
of gravity as near the centre of cavity as it may be in his power, in 
order to make the ſhip eaſy in the ſea, and that the may be able to bear 
her ſail in all kinds of weather. Os 

But in a large ſhip of war with three decks, with three tier of guns, 
and a very high hull above the ſurface of the water, it then becomes 
the ſeaman's bufineſs and his duty to conſider where the centre of 
gravity-will be in ſuch a ſhip when ſhe has all in and fit for the ſea, 
that he may Judge how ſhe will bear her maſts, yards, and fails, and 
how ſhe will act in every kind of weather, and particularly in a ſtorm, 
when the great force of wind and waves will act with much violence 
upon her; as it is one thing to manage a ſhip in a top gallant gale, 
and anotkier thing to manage a ſhip in a violent ſtorm, when life and 
ſhip are all at riſk, Let every ſeaman conſider this, and act with 
caution, prudence, and cireumſpection, as a prudent man ſhould do. 
Leet us weigh all things that come under our care and notice in the 
line of our duty, with that attention that a rational man ſhould do 
When he conſiders the line he atts in, and what he is anſwerable for, 


; | | — and... 
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and what is comm. itted to his charge and.care as a ſeaman and an 
officer; and in order to impreſs his mind with proper ideas of his 
Profeional duty, and things intruſted to his care, I mall beg leave to 
mention ſome things relative thereto, viz. | 
1 will ſuppoſe a feaman and an officer to have the Siikug out er TE 
three deck ſhip of the firſt rate, as the Royal George was, and he has 
got his proportion of iron and ſhingle ballaſt into the ſhip, and his 
ground tier is ſtowed; or I will ſuppoſe the ſhip's hold is e e 
ſtowed with water, beer, proviſion, and all that can be contained in 
the hold, or that can be put into it: let the officer compute the 
tonnage put into the hold, and then compute the tonnage of the 
ſtores, &c. put into the orlop, ſuch as cables, hawſers, &c. and the 
fails and ſtores that are put into the officers ſtore-rooms, &c. which 
are ſuppoſed to be below the line of floatation, and en he will find 
amount to many hundred tons. 
Next let him conſider what there is above the line of Roiithrion to 
counterbalance what there is below it, and from thence conclude 
whereabouts the centre of gravity may be. Firſt, we will ſuppoſe the 
ſhip has all in, and is ready for ſea, and ſhe draws twenty-four feet water, 
or the ſhip 1s immerged ſo many feet in the water, with the cavity of 
the ſhip, that is to ſay, the hold and orlop, and the officers ſtore- 
rooms, properly ſtowed with as much as they can contain, or with as. 
much as there is ſpace and room for, or with as much as is uſually 
put into a ſhip of the firſt rate; then compute exactly the tonnage, 
which will be many hundred tons, and then compute and calculate the 
ſhip's hull in the following manner: the ſhip draws twenty-four feet 
Vater, or ſhe is immerged twenty-four feet from the line of {loatation 
under water, and we find the ſhip's height above the water, then take 
the medium of the height of her hull, I will call it thirty-eight feet 
above water, and the ſhip a is immerged in the water twenty-four feet; 
this will ſhew that there is fourteen feet more of the ſhip above the „ 
line of floatation than there is immerged in the water, which ſhews | : 4 
there is more than one tire part of the ſlip above the water than 9 i 
there is ummerged 1 in it. 8 ; _— 
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The next n is, what. h chere is TWIT upon, this ihe 
bps the ſhip that is above the water, and whether it may not counter- 


worth the ſeaman's attention, and will lead him. to a clear and plain | 
demonſtration of the thing he wants to: know; then let him conſider 
„ ſhip has three decks, three tier of guns, heavy metal, with car- 
riages, ſhot, &c. appertaining to them, and there are alſo guns on the 
| er deck and forecaſtle. The next conſideration i is the ſhip's 
anchors, which lie very high on the ſhip, ſome of them nearly upon a 
line with the gunwale, which are very heavy; then conſider the weight 
of che booms, or raft, that is ſtowed upon the gallows, from the 
quarter-deck to the forecaſtle, ſuch as the ſpare top-maſts, yards, 
* fiſhes for maſts, rough ſpars, &c. of which the booms are compoſed, 
and which lie very high, being upon a line with. the quarter-deck and 
forecaſtle; and to the booms are laſhed the ſkids for ſtowing the boats 
upon, and when all the boats are hoiſted in, and are ſtowed upon the 
ſkids, they are three or ſour feet above the gunwale, and their ſtanding 
ſo high is a great additional weight to the ſhip, being thirty-eight or 
forty feet above the line of floatation, or. the water's oc", Ee | 
The next thing let the ſeaman conſider the height of the ſhip's 
lower maſts, top maſts, and top-gallant maſts, with the great weight 
of rigging to them, and the weight of the lower yards, top- ſail yards, 
and top-gallant yards, with the great weight of the ſails, and the 
additional weight of cordage and tackle appertaining to them, being 
heavy, and a great height above the ſhip, and ſtill a greater height 
above the line of floatation, or above the water's edge. I ſay, when 
all this is duly conſidered, and properly weighed in the mind of a 
rational man, and a ſair computation made of all the weight in and 
. about a ſhip, above the line of floatation, or the water's edge, and the 
„ . weight contained in the cavity of the ſhip, or below the water's edge, 
OE it will lead him to judge where the centre of gravity in ſuch a ſhip 
5 may be; and, I am of opinion, when found, it will not be far below 
N ute line of floatation, or the waters edge, perhaps not more than 
| three and a half or tour feet, or may not be ſo much below the line 
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balance = weight which is under Water; this 18, a conſideration. well = 
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of Witts Should this be proved by mathematical demonſtration, 


it will ſhew how cautious ſeamen ſhould be in the management of thoſe 
great ſhips (this ſeems to have been a thing not conſidered in the 

heeling the Royal George). If the centre of gravity ſhould be found 
to be ſo high as I have before mentioned, and when the force of the | 


wind 1s to be added to the great weight that is about the ſhip above the 


line of floatation, it appears wonderful how ſhe acts at all at ſea, or 


how ſhe ſupports herſelf ſo well as ſhe does, and particularly ſo great a 

body, when acted upon by the force of the wind and waves, therefore 
the centre of gravity ſhould be kept as low as poſlible in thoſe ſorts 
of ſhips. When all things are conſidered and duly weighed in the 
ſcale of ſenſe and reaſon, what I mean by this remark is, the miſtaken 
idea we have of conſtructing our ſhips, which is truly abſurd, contrary 


to common ſenſe, and diametrically oppoſite to reaſon and experience, 


from Which I ſhall conclude with e the truth of what I have 
advanced. 


As II have faid much upon this matter in dies 1 If erefors 


' ſhall ſay but little of it here, only that I have not mentioned it before 
in the place alluded to. (ſee page 156 of the work) which is, that our 
{hip conſtructors in forming our ſhips give them two extreme breadths, 
being the ſame dimenſions or the ſame number of feet and inches, 
one called the lower, and the other the higher or upper extreme 
breadth; the diſtance between the lower and higher extreme breadth 
in a three- decked ſhip 1s eight, nine, or ten feet: thele' extreme 


breadths being of the ſame dimenſions, a line drawn from the upper to 


the lower extreme breadth, of courſe will be found to be a perpen- 
dicular line, or a dead ſtraight line in the ſhip's fide from the midſhips, 
both fore and aſt, until you come to the round of the bow and the 
buttock of the hip; when the {hip has all in for the ſea, and is at her 
full draught of water, this lower extreme breadth (as it is ridiculouſſy 
5 called) is far below the line of floatation, fix, ſeven, or eight feet, and 
the higher extreme breadth may happen to be one, one and an half, 
or two feet above the line ol floatation of the ſhip. | 
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1 hate ſaid baſin: the ſhip i 18 e d ah two extreme breadths, : 
upper and the lower, the lower is many. leet under water, the 
upper is one or two feet aboye the water; where or what is the uſe of 

it, ſince the upper extreme breadth of the ſhip 1 is of. no greater dimen- 
\ Gone than the lower extreme breadth, which is many feet under water? 
I aſk, ſuppoſe the upper extreme breadth was as much above the water 
as the lower extreme breadth is below it, would it make the ſhip any 
ſtiffer, or make her bear her ſail better, with the great weight of maſts, 
yards, a nd rigging, that is high above the hull of the ſhip? I anſwer, 


no, it is the height of abſurdity to think it would, as the upper 


a 


Errors arifin 0g 
from the mi 
conſtruction of 

_ our ſhips, 


and lower extreme breadths are of the ſame dimenſions, and 
perpendicular to each other. This ſhews that there is nothing in a 
perpendicular line that can ſupport a ſhip when preſſed with fail, and 
her extreme breadth 1s under water; ſhe muſt heel greatly and fall 
over on her broadſide, and nothing can ſave her but by ſhortening 
ſail, or, in other words, taking in the ſails, and that to be inſtan- 
| taneouſly done, or the ſhip is gone; this I believe wants no confirma- 
tion, as there. are experienced ſeamen enough living to prove the truth 
of what I have ſaid; and I am alſo fully perſuaded, that there are 
numbers of ſeamen now living who can prove that they have been 
obliged to cut away their maſts, to prevent their ſhips from overſetting 


or foundering in a ſtorm, on account that the ſhip could not bear 


them. I have myſelf been im a very capital ſhip, when we were 
neceſſitated to cut away our maſts to fave the ſhip from foundering 3 in a 
orm, having at that time only a reeft and balanced mizen, main and 
mizen ftay-ſails ſet, the ſhip lay on her broadſide for twelve or fifteen 
minutes motionleſs, and nothing could ſave her but the expedient we 
made uſe of: all this owing to the Halle Or miſtaken conſtruction of 
our ſhips. wh 

I therefore ſhall beg leave to give my opinion how a ſhip might bu 
conſtructed to bear her maſts, yards, and fails better in all kinds of 


weather, and I am ſure the {ſhip would be found to ſail better or faſter, 


would carry her guns and lower deck ports better, and would anſwer 


every good end with reſpect to a ſhips performing the ſervice ſhe is 
| intended 
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| ed for, and would er the pedtation of whe ſcaman and the 
officer. I will then ſuppoſe that an experienced ſeaman, who has 


ſtructing ſhips as they now are, which is contrary to ſenſe and reaſon; 


5 idea of a ſhip or her defects, will ſee the folly and abſurdity of con- 1 


and I therefore beg leave to ſay, by way of improvement in the 


conſtruftion of a line of battle ſhip, the following method ſhould be 


purſued, which is, that from the line of floatation, or the light water 


mark, or from the lower extreme breadth of a ſhip, ſhe ſhould carry 


her extreme breadth conſiderably above the line of floatation, when the 
ſhip has all in, and is ready for the fea; the ſhip's extreme breadth 


ſhould be gradually increaſing from the lower extreme breadth to the 


line of floatation, or to the water's edge, and progreſſively on to 


nearly as high as the fills of the lower deck ports, this would give the 
ſhip a capacity to bear her fail in every kind of. weather, and would 
contribute much to her ſailing faſter, and would make her carry her 


lower deck ports higher, or to greater advantage *; this increaſe off 


extreme breadth in a line of battle ſhip ſhould be at leaſt three and a 


half or four feet above the line of floatation, or the water's edge, when 


the ſhip is as deep in the water as ſhe will be when ready for the ſea; 
and a ſhip or large frigat, with only one tier of gyns, ſhould have 


her extreme breadth two and a half or three feet above the line of 


_ Hloatation, or the water's edge, when ſhe has all in and ready for the 


Where the ex- | 


treme breadth 
of a ſhip ſhould 
be placed, 


ſea; and a ſmaller ſhip in proportion: this will make the ſhip lively in 


the ſea, will make her bear her ſail well and fail faſt, and will anſwer 
every good end that can be wiſhed, and would remove the preſent evil 
in the miſconſtruction of our ſhips, which is abſurd to a degree. 
- . mall beg leave to mention a circumſtance that happened to a 
ſhip I ſerved in many years ago (1757): ſhe was a capital two-decked 


ſhip, and we were a public ſhip in a large fleet, and at that time were 


in Halifax-Harbour, in North-America, and had ſprung a leak and 
made much water; it was judged neceſſary to heel the ſhip to try to; 
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I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that the lower decks of our line of battle ſhips, in the conſtruction 


An inflance of 


heeling a ſfup 
to ſtop her 
leaks, and 
the ill conſe- 


quences that 


were likely to 
have happened 


in conſequence 


of that pro- 


ceeding. 


of them, are laid too low, or, in other words, are not laid high enough for the ſhip to* carry her 


lower deck ports well in eyery kind of weather, and particularly in rough weather, 


5 ſtop 
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under water, and near the midſhips on the ſtarboard ſide. I recom- ” 
mended the mode of heeling the ſhip, to have as many caſks of water. 


as could be hoiſted up in tackles on that ſide the hip was to be heeled 


to, being the larboard ſide, we. overhauled the cat, and hoiſted as 
many caſks up to the cat-head as it would bear, rigged out the davit, 


and hoiſted up as many  caſks/as. the fiſh- pendant and davit would hear, 
and as many caſks by the fore-yard tackle, and a tackle on the quarter 
of the yard, as they could bear, and hoiſted as many caſks in the fore 


tackles, runners, and tackles, as they could bear, and did the like to 
the main- yard tackles, quarter tackles, main tackles, runners, and 

tackles, &c. and to the mizen burtons, and had luff tackles to all the 
upper deck ports fore and aft, and hoiſted | up caſks' of water to them, £ 


which gave the ſhip a conſiderable heel with this method, only. But 


this was not thought ſufficient by inconſiderate men; the lower deck 
guns, being thirty-two pounders, were ordered to be Sed in as far as 


the breechings would let them, and ſeveral of the breechings wete caſt 


off, and the guns got over. to the larboard or lee fide, which I remon- | 
ſtrated againlt, as It was a dangerous. expedient, as they could not be 
got over again to windward with all the art and power of man, with 


the heel the ſhip then had; but we had prudence enough before we 


. heeled the ſhip to bar all the lower deck ports in, and to plug up the 
lower deck ſcuppers, though the ſhip carried her lower deck ports very he IP 
high; this was fortunate for us, as things afterwards happened, for in 
ſpite of all that could be ſaid, the whole of the upper and quarter deck 
guns were got over from the ſtarboard to the larboard ſide, and all the 
{hot thrown over on the ſame ſide, ſo that the ſhip had a molt extraor- 
| dinary heel indeed, inſomuch that 1 was apprehenſive the ſhip. would - 


be overſet. At this juncture of time the commanding Admiral made 


| ; the ſignal for me to come on board his ſhip; when I got on board, I 


found him. on the quarter-deck : he aſked me with great warmth, if we 


Vere going to overſet our ſhip? To which I anſwered, that I did not 


think 1t was intended, but Þ thought there was a riſk of its happening 


ſo, for the WEL had too "MU a heel, The Admiral was ſo much 


agitated 
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mane. at is ſeeing our ſhips on o great a has that 15 ordered one 
of his lieutenants, who Was juſf . off from the ſhip, and going 


: upon other ſervice, to row to the G, and tell the com anding | 
officer it was the Admiral's orders that they ſhould right weiß 


diately; but before the officer got to the ſhip, the alarm was given that 


1mme- 


| ſheiwas ſettling | in the water, and would have inſtantly been overſet, 


tit not being in the power of man to get a gun or a ſhot over from the 


lee to the weather fide, and the ſhip mult have inevitably been loſt, but 
for the great number of caſks of water that were hoiſted up along: ſide 
without board, which was the only thing that ſaved her; by cutting the 


tackle-falls the ſhip was relieved, and ſhe immediately righted, fo that 


ve could get the guns over to the other ſide, by which means the ſhip 


was ſaved: and but little could be ſaid for ſuch inconſiderate raſhneſs 35 


and folly, to call it no worſe. 


As I have before mentioned the centre of gravity in a ſhip) I ſhall in 


of gravity fur- __ 
our e 


this place ſpeak again of it, that unthinking men may have a clearer 
idea of it and its conſequenee i in a ſhip. When a ſhip is upright, the 


The centre 


centre of gravity may be ſuppoſed to be nearly 1 in the centre of the 


ſhip, and in ſuch a ſhip as I have been ſpeaking, of, a large two-decked 


line of batile ſhip, it is ſuppoſed to lie not far below the line of floata-. 


tion, perhaps not more than three and a half or four feet, or at moſt 


not more than four and a half feet below the lne of floatation ; that 


admitted, let us ſee where it will be when the ſhip is heeled in the 


extraordinary manner I have juſt mentioned, with all the guns got 
over on one ſide of the ſhip, with the ſhot and every thing that is 


moveable, and the great weight of maſts, yards, rigging, and fails, 
which 1s fo high above the hull of the ſhip, or acting againſt her, and 
preſſing her down: where will the ſenſible or the thinking man ſuppoſe 
the centre of gravity to be, or can be removed to? It is removed from 


the centre of the ſhip, and is carried entirely on one ſide of her; the 


extreme breadth of the ſhip, the only thing that ſhould be her ſupport, 


is many feet under water; and ſo much heavy ſolid weight being put on 


one fide of the ſhip, and her heel is ſo great, that the centre of gravity 


acts againſt her, and helps her to overſet, or turn her over; and by 
the injudicious management of heeling the ſhip, ſhe is brought fo near 
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F the famans ICS her; ant nice e nee f e 

: 8 May oyerſet the | 1D; Ns "wy Iv ct! {ts nba 1E Alt k 
ee. And had the 8 in the 00 George the leaſt copenpiion 

| ing ack un- of this matter, or had they been poſſeſſed with an idea that a ſhip, either 
= ©... at an anchor or under fail, when; ſhe. is preſſed with a great weight of 
A matter, or wind on one fide. of her, and ſhe is preſſed beyond: her 
1 extreme breadth, which is underſtood to be bey nd. her bearings, The is 
in danger of. overletting and if at ſea and under ſail, and there is a 

high fea, and the ſhip is preſſed by her ſails to heel near thirty-ſix 

or forty degrees, and is falling do n hetween two ſeas, and a heavy ſea 

" ſhould ſtrike her at the ſame time and make ber heel more, ſhe will 


=_ —_ or forty-five, degrees, and in a calm, ſhe would moſt aſſuredly 
3 overſet: this ſhews that ſeamen ſhould have ſenſe, reaſon, and cool 

reflection, and alſo a perfect knowledge of their profeſſional bufinels, 

5 and not be contented, with knowing the main tack, main - top bowline, 
* ͤ few. things more; they ſhould have a very comprehenſive know- 
| ; ledge of things ine: to a ſhip, and a ſeaman's . 
An inſtance of This leads me to ſome. further remarks and obſervations on Goon : 


N ninety- gan 


=_ dip being | ſhips with three decks, and how. they act when under fail at ſea, and 
= - overſet when 


1 under fail, ho- unfit they. have been found to bear their maſts and yards, or to 


—— r 


AF : „ carry their ſail when there has been much wind, which has occaſioned 
mn mauch fear, pain, and anxiety to thoſe that have failed in them. I.am 
== 10 about to ſpeak of ſhips with three decks that carry ninety guns, com- 


Th neun ſhip, in going from the Nore to the Downs, was nearly overſet 
off the Longſand-Head, in hauling round the ſaid ſand in a freſh of 

| _ wind, or a ſquall coming on juſt as ſhe hauled her wind, ſhe fell over 
: on her fide, and was nearly gone or overſet, which frightened all on 
board her; and ſhe would have been loſt, but for a brave ſeaman on 

the . who called out to the officers on the quarter- deck, « Shall 

we let go the anchor, it will ſave the ſhip?” The officers anſwered Yes, 

or 4 Aye, Which was ee let go, and brought the ſhip 

| | head 


ſurely, overſet, and is a gone ſhip; for if ſhe was brought to heel forty- 


monly called ninety-gun ſhips: the M—lb——gh, formerly a ninety-. 


„ 


head: to e Sa ths ber they ok "MI the ſails mend A byptat 


5 weuns faved the ſhip, owing'to tlie bright thought of an honeſt feaman 


on the forecaſtle. This ſhip was ever after ſound to be a crank and 


tender ſhip when under gal; upon every puff of wind ſhe would heel 
tering! port in the water, Which is on the middle 
gave great anxiety to the people that ſailed in her. I had 


ſo as to bring her e 

deck, this 
this information from ſome of my 1 r mmri rcp who 
| ſailed in her when the Was a flag ſhip. © fig BO DAI 


I muſt here obſerve the miſtaken idea that Calne hike with reſpett 


” | to filling caſks with ſalt water; they i imagine it ſpoils the aſks for their 


7 proper uſe, fo much that When they c 
water, they think it would be bad*a 
muſt beg leave to tell them is a miſtake; and Lam well aſſured this idea 


has often prevefited them from filling the! ir caſks with ſalt water, which 
ſhould a) been done, and is abſolutely: neceſſary, f in order to fliffen 


1118 to be filled again with freſh 
nd unfit for men to uſe, which L 


the ſhip to 157970 accidents Tag m the caſe we e 85 : 


mentioned. O be 


e FRE courſe of f my long fervices'T rieyer Heftared to ill the caſks Tir 


3 


hs Gd tier, as the freſh! water was Erentled: We never failed to 


fill them with ſalt water, and for good reaſons, as they lie ſo low i in the 


ſhip's hold it is neceſſary that they. ſhould” be filled with ſalt water, in 


order to. ſtiffen the ſhip and make her bear her ſail, in preference to any” 


other caſk, as having a better effect on the ſhip. 
Some men will ſay, under thoſe circumſtances the caſks in the ground 


tier after being filled with ſalt water will be unfit for the uſe they are 


intended for, and that they muſt be all unſtowed and got upon deck, 
well ſerubbed and cleaned on the inſide, and rinced with freſh water, 
and filled and ſtarted again before they can be fit for their proper uſe; 
this proceeding would occaſion great loſs of time and delay of ſervice, 
when ſhips return from ſea and are again immediately ordered on 


ſervice. In anſwer to which 1 ſhall beg leave to ſay, that all this 


precaution is entirely unneceſſary, and ſhall ſay what I myſelf have 


done upon ſuch occaſions. 1 would not unſtow one caſk in the ground 


Boemarks 
with reſpect 


to filling the 
empty caſks 


in the hold 


with ſalt wa- 


ter, without 
prejudice to 
them. 


ter, but would N the lalt water out of them, and ſwab them bets 


a5 
1 


oy 


8 PII W 5 a 1 2 8 
made for chat purpoſe, and would then pour _ 
| | any Ting 


: 8 e and pump it out again, and ſwab the caſk gut dry wih the ſtick ſwah e 4 


. power to ſo good a purpoſe, as I know it will prove ſo beneficial to the 
| Feier - The is a labjeet well worth the attention and conſideration 8 
of wile and judicious men, who are lovers of their country ; they can?nk 
not more eflentially ſerve it than by. promoting any thing that tends to, 
the good of the naval ſervice; nothing, in my opinion, ſo abſolutely | _ 


neceſſary to the welfare of this country. _ 
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